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FOREWORD 


HE goal of parenthood is to rear healthy, happy, self- 

reliant and useful citizens. Parents have a massive duty 

to perform in relation to their children. They should 
at all times try to act in the best interests of the children— 
this does not involve a process of “spoiling,” but the authors 
of this book insist that it involves unswerving love. This is 
usually easy in the case of the “good” child, but it is more 
than ever necessary in the case of the “bad” child, whose 
difficulties are often due to his fear of losing such love. Too 
many parents lack a positive attitude in dealing with their 
children, and rely on a policy of drift. 

This book is the work of teachers, who stress the importance 
of a correlation between-school and home influence, and they 
are right to remind us that a disappointing school report 
can often be explained by the child’s home troubles. 

Parents should be concerned not so much with their 
feelings as with their duty. For every “problem” child there 
is often a problem parent, if not two. 

There are. hints on child guidance for every age, and 
parents contemplating divorce will do well to meditate on its 
consequences to the child. 

I can safely recommend this book as a vade-mecum for 
parents, who should read it, and as their children grow older 
refresh themselves by re-reading each relevant section. 
Although written originally with an American background 
in mind this book is quite suitable for British readers, 
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because the problems dealt with, and the answers to them, 
are universal. 
A final chapter has been contributed to cover the new 


facilities and opportunities which the Education Act of 1944 
provides in Britain. 


POND HOUSE, 

MILLFIELD LANE, 
HIGHGATE, LONDON, N.6, 
January, 1952. 


PREFACE 


E, as parents, have written this book to express our 

VW faith in parents, to assert our belief that, with the 

knowledge and understanding now becoming 
available, parents can do more than ever to help their 
children grow up and become healthy personalities. 

Central in our traditions is the belief in the worth of the 
individual personality, the conviction of the dignity of man, 
woman and child, the faith in the power of love to evoke 
man’s potentialities for peaceful, fruitful living. We have 
been alarmed, as no doubt other parents have, by the increas- 
ing number of clinical studies, newspaper stories, and 
first-hand reports of the aggressive destruction, the anti-social 
acts, of children and youth. These are evidence of a great 
human loss—a wastage of children who at one time pos- 
sessed or who still possess potentialities for being sound, 
worth-while citizens and mature men and women. We feel 
that for as long as man continues to exist, these potentialities 
will exist, that this distortion of children’s lives can be 
reduced by positive effort on the part of the people who are 
closest to children. 

We are convinced that parents who have been frightened 
about themselves, their children, their duties, and their 
ideals cannot go forward effectively without faith in them- 
selves and in family values. It takes courage today, in the 
face of confusion and conflict in the world, to affirm a belief 
in human nature. But more and more we know that, given 
parental love and understanding, patience and trust, 
children can grow up as decent social personalities. We hope 
this book will carry that conviction, and show parents how 
“to love little children” wisely and constructively as they 
help them to meet life at home and in school. 
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We have drawn upon many sources, as the specialist will 
recognize, and we acknowledge our indebtedness to those 
whose articles, monographs, books and lectures have con- 
tributed to our thinking. th 

We are also indebted for helpful comments, constructive 
criticisms, and many specific suggestions to the following 
people who read the manuscript: Dr. Lois B. Murphy, 
Dr. Nina Ridenour, Dr. Ruth Hartley, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Gilkenson, Mrs. Winifred Slayton and Mr. William Marvin. 

In the collection of materials, the organization and prepara- 
tion of the manuscript, we have been greatly aided by Mrs. 
Clarice Rosenthal and Mrs. Patricia Miller, who have worked 


with us from the beginning and to whom we offer our sincere 
thanks. 


MARY AND LAWRENCE K. FRANK 
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HOME AND SCHOOL 


probably with a mixture of both feelings—he begins his 
first formal tasks in education, away from home in a 
new group with new adults to guide him. For many years this 
new world will be his workshop; its standards and its require- 
ments will set most of his goals, both at home and in school. 

He will learn not only the three R's, but a way of behaving 
towards teachers and friends. He will learn what he can and 
cannot do, and how to deal with his own successes and failures. 
He will gradually assume an attitude towards learning itself, 
which will be enthusiastic, interested, casual, bored or 
defiant, according to the kind of guidance he receives from 
the adults who help to educate him. 

In the familiar atmosphere of his home the child learns, too. 
There, long before he enters school, he has learned many 
things about the world around him, commonplace, everyday 
things which might not be rated as “education” in a formal 
sense but which, nonetheless, are the foundation of his future 
learning in school. His curiosity, his eagerness to see and 
touch, his energy for finding out, are the spurs that activate 


Ye child goes to school, Eagerly or timidly—or 


-his learning at an early stage. Every experience, every new 


discovery, is education. 

So, when the child enters school, he has no academic skills 
but he has been learning. Parents have played the most 
important part in this early education as they have patiently 
helped him. Now, with the new adult who will gradually 
grow to understand him, he has a larger field for his interests. 
In the first months of school the child is usually eager to 
bring home with him the things he has learned there, and to 
talk about his new friends. At school he talks about home, 
He makes an effort to bring together the two centres of his 
activities—home and school. Parent and teacher, each with 
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his own skills and knowledge, can supplement each other’s 
efforts. Their common meeting-ground is the child. OON! 

This is the kind of close co-operation and unification in 
education that every child needs. From what we have learned 
in the past twenty years or so about children in relation to 
their formal schooling one general assumption is clear: a 
child does not learn reading, nor writing, nor arithmetic, nor 
any of the academic subjects, by itself alone. He learns them 
in a setting where there are parents, teachers, other children, 
and where there are feelings and attitudes of his own. 

One of the aims of modern schooling is the preservation 
of the curiosity and eagerness that are natural to a young 
child; these. qualities mark his earliest efforts to learn, and 
if they can be fortified by the adults around him he will not 
be apt to lose them in his later years. A child’s reading, for 
example, may be a pleasurable or unhappy experience, 
according to whether home and school jointly provide the 
atmosphere of confidence and interest which is so important 
to learning. A child who feels that his teacher and his parents 
are standing by to help him, not to punish or scold, will be 


able to meet his school work with greater confidence, and 
consequently with more success. 


€n were sent to school to be taught 
The main contact 


mselves responsible if 
it seemed somehow to imply a 
making the child study harder. 


r punished, made to promise to 
do better; then he returned th 


c € report duly signed and 
dispensed with for another term. 
In those older days 
farted. They assumed 
they expected it of her. 
that the child did his 
conduct at school, and 


parents were not necessarily hard- 
that the teacher was doing her job— 
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to higher achievement. Teachers and parents were both on 
the defensive; the teacher felt obligated to show how “good” 
a teacher she was, grading her children severely for their 
own best interests. Each group, parents and teachers, was 
wary of the other, each trying to prove something and some- 
how forgetting that the child, not their pride, was the focus 
of their interest and concern: Although these observations 
may seem overdrawn, it is, nevertheless, amusing to see that 
our modern youngsters very often act out this tradition when 
they play “school.” Comics and cartoons continue to illustrate 
the old lieme-school legend, and even youngsters who have 
never received a report nor a punishment for their ineptitude 
accept the stereotype, at least of the teacher, as valid. . 

It must be added, in due fairness, that teachers were at a 
disadvantage in the traditional picture. The older curriculum 
was based chiefly on standards of academic accomplishment 
and model deportment, to the exclusion of other aspects of 
childhood living and learning—play, group activities, and 
the various psychological factors of growth in childhood. 
While individual teachers were often more advanced in 
understanding of children than the curriculum under which 
they worked, yet if they taught in a school system ruled by 
a rigid curriculum (and many still do today) they felt com- 
pelled to assume the taskmaster role demanded of them. And, 
although the newer and sounder ideas of education are 
rapidly gaining acceptance and teachers are becoming more 
and more helpful, guiding friends of children, there are still 
vestiges of the caricature of “teacher,” something of a cross 
between a witch and an avenging angel. There is a residue 
of these vanishing attitudes in all of us, teachers and parents, 
and we are still on the defensive. We, the parents, expect the 
teacher to prove her worth before we accept her as a friend 
and a friend of our children, and we are still a little afraid to 
offer our help wholeheartedly. All this may put the teacher, 
as teacher, at a disadvantage. 

A familiar obstacle to closer co-operation with teachers is 
the one set up by parents’ long-established ideas of the sub- 
ject matter that should be taught at school. Although we now 
know that children grow at different rates, that they learn in 
different ways, that each child learns at his own individual 
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pace, it is difficult to prevent ourselves from becoming anxious 
about academics when the child starts school. The three R’s 
still hold a primary importance for parents, even though 
they try to be casual about them. During the first few years 
especially, when the child has to fit himself into a new group 
and meet its standards, we usually impose heavy pressure on 
him at home to master reading and writing—skills which are 
completely new to him and amazingly difficult if we look at 
them objectively. Those teachers who are trying to relax the 
pressure for academic skills on children in the lower grades 
very often find it hard to convince parents that their children 


parent co-operation is the 
their child may be having 
ose difficulties may be due, 
eaching system, but to some 
g the child. Parents ever and 
best of their children; it is 
to put the blame for the 
n his classmates. But when 


; lose cen home and school, and oppor- 
tunity for individual parent-teacher discussions, parents will 


ong with his difficulties, 
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many times when parents can observe their children in mixed 
groups of adults and other children. Grandmother no longer 
stands by to help—we usually import a baby-sitter. Having 
put aside old-fashioned ways of rearing children, many young 
couples are more alone and confused about child-rearing 
than their own parents ever were—despite better diets and 
better medical care. But they still want to do the best for 
their growing youngsters. Family living may have changed, 
but parents’ solicitude and anxiety for their children haven't 
changed. 

We should like, in this book, to give parents a picture of 
what studies of children’s growth, their needs, and their ways 
of learning mean in terms of child care and education in 


school and at home. These studies point to one conclusion: 
families and parents are more important than ever before, 
their responsibilities are greater, the demands of society 
heavier than in years gone by. 

Schools and teachers are not trying to relieve parents of 
family responsibilities. No institution, however forward- 
looking, can do that effectively; changes in schools are 
designed to help parents meet their responsibilities in more 
effective ways. New school programmes are directed towards 
goals which are no different from parental ideals; they are 
concentrating more and more on the achievement of all- 
round happy living for children in their families, in their 
society, in their future life. 

We are writing this book in the hope that parents will come 
to know more about what to expect from the school. We 
are trying to bring them into the schoolroom to see what is 
happening there. Perhaps we can show that the changes you 
see are not signs of poorer teachers or poor planning; they 
are the results of studies by medical people, psychologists 
and educators. They are changes which consider each child’s 
way of growing physically, mentally and emotionally. Good 
teachers today are offering.in their classrooms more and more 
Opportunities for sound learning which, they hope, will not 
stop at. grammar-school or college age, but continue on 
through adulthood. Newer practices in schools are based on 
the fact that learning is part of living and growing up. 

We, who are parents ourselves, know that you can’t help 
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worrying and fretting about a child’s learning. We know, 
too, from having attended parent meetings and listened to 
parents’ questions, that on the whole mothers and fathers 
need to know “why” before they accept newer practices; 
they want to know what their children are learning, and 
how. They can’t find out unless they know what to look for. 
We know it is confusing when seven-year-old Johnny comes 
home from school and announces that he went on a trip with 
his class to visit the timber mill. Parents may well wonder 
where the arithmetic is in such a jaunt. Arithmetic is there 
all right; it functions and is used, although Johnny may not 
have made any record of his number learning in a notebook 
that day. We may, in our constant concern over school 
achievement, omit the very things a child needs for help in 

what he is doing, and our interest in 


parents the firm conviction 
feels, in his home wi 


personal 
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in a competitive scheme of life; there is a vague and confused 
fear that “understanding” education might produce “soft” 
people. This is an entirely erroneous bit of reasoning. The 
aim of education is to bring up children who have enough 
inner strength and security to be able to withstand the 
normal set-backs and difficulties they meet in their human 
relationships. We want people who can “take it” and who 
find, in themselves, the capability and confidence to go on 
with life, come what may. Understanding, fairness, kindness, 
do not weaken a child. They give him strength within him- 
self to meet life situations without hurting others or himself. 
These are our goals in education, along with the three R's, 
history, science, geography; along with the skills and crafts 
or the various specialized studies which our children will 


choose to pursue. 


II 
HOW A YOUNG CHILD GROWS 
; AND LEARNS 


CHILD is not a small-sized adult. However obvious this 

Avene may sound, it was pretty much the way we 

behaved towards children many years ago, We believed 

that a child grew up merely by increasing in size and weight. 

By assuming that he was an adult in miniature we completely 

misunderstood the whole process of his physical, mental and 
emotional growth. 

One of the most exciting and helpful discoveries in child 
development is the new understanding that children don’t 
merely grow in size: they change in almost every way. Often, 
however, growth changes are not visible on the surface; 
glandular and some muscular developments are not, nor is 
the increasing stability in the growing child’s internal func- 
tioning, as digestion, elimination, sleep and related processes 
become more and more regular. But all these developmental 
changes are reflected in his general behaviour, and 


more importantly in his expanding interests, capabilities and 
skills. 


Much of the understand 


ing help that parents want to give 
their child depends on re 


cognizing these growth “signals”; 
they are the most directly helpful guides to child rearing and 
education. A 


Today we know that the process of growth and develop- 
gular one. Every child must pass 

of changes; it starts at conception 

. We can depend on it, just as we 
nter and summer follows spring. 
this growth sequence at his own 

will attain his own size, shape, 
temperament and abilities—the person- 
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rate of progress. Each child 
weight, appearance, 
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ality that is uniquely his own—by passing through the growth 


sequence in his own way. 
Imagine a group of boys and girls touring Britain. Two or 


“three of them may go by plane, thereby covering the distance 


very rapidly. Others may go by fast trains, arriving somewhat 
later than those who travel by air. Perhaps the largest group 
will go by ordinary train with more or less frequent delays 
and overnight stops, and in due time they also will reach their 
destination. Finally, there will be a small number who will 
travel by motor-coach. 

Each child who completes the tour, after travelling by his 
own method, will show both the advantages and the disadvan- 
tages of the kind of transportation he has used for the trip. 
This example is, of course, over-simplified; it merely illus- 
trates that, although all children take the same journey to 
adulthood, each follows his own individual growth patterns 
along the way; and each incurs the costs and reaps the 
benefits, physically and psychologically, of the way he has 


made that journey. 


Steps or Stages in Growth 


The continuing process of growing up can be divided into 
various steps or stages. They may be more or less arbitrary, 
as when we group children by their birthday or chronological 
age. Or, on the other hand, we may talk about “stages of 
development,” meaning the changes that may occur approxi- 
mately at certain ages, but express the growth process 
itself. f 

Such natural stages are shown, for example, by the baby’s 
sitting up or learning to walk or to talk; _these advances 
clearly mark the development of new capacities. 

We emphasize this point to help parents see that charts or 
tables of height, weight or achievement for each age group 
are not true measurements of your individual child. They are 
called “norms” or averages. Parents are often disturbed to 
find that their child has not yet reached the “norm” for his 
age, either in height or in weight. Or parents may, Sa mee 
when the child is a year ahead of his norm physica y, he 
! a) 146'7 
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should measure up to a more advanced age mentally or 
heat ae must follow his own growth pattern; a chart can’t 
decide it or judge it. Growth charts are general guides only; 
they are statements about averages, not about individuals. 
We might say, for example, that the “normal” British family 
contains two and one-half children. Who has two and a half 


children? Is your family “abnormal” if you have five 
children? 


There are a number of “turning points” 
for the understanding of any child’s dev 
times the child seems to undergo a fairly 
tion: he very clearly becomes more mature, at least in some 


characteristics, although he may continue for a long time to 
show some characteristics of the earlier stages while the new 
Stage is being established. 


The baby becomes a toddler 


that are important 
elopment. At such 
definite transforma- 


, the toddler becomes a small 
run-around, and, not long after, he becomes what we are now 


calling a pre-school child—these are some of the earlier 
turning points. The individual child 
is ready for the change. He looks, acts and r 
while Continuing to be the same child. 


Today we are trying to understand the nature of these 
transformations so 


that in the home and in the school we can 
provide what each child needs to develop and mature in his 
or her own way. As we consider these growth stages, something 
Very significant for parents and teachers becomes clear; the 
child not only wa 


nts to grow and develop and learn, but he 
must grow. He is gradually becoming the kind of person he 
will be when he is an adult. 


eacts in new ways 


e found that many of the 
adjustments and behaviour 


€se potentialities for growing 
an resolve his difficulties. This 
s must help by understanding 
adjustments that are disturbing 


comes to them when he - 
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and baffling to adults become meaningful and capable of 
readjustment when recognized as efforts of the child to deal 
with situations that are beyond his capacity. 

From these findings we know how important it is for a 
child to live adequately at each stage of his development. 
He must not be hurried and deprived of what is essential or 
desirable, nor must he be prevented from going on to the 
next stage when he is ready. 

This means that a child’s best preparation for tomorrow is 
to live today—to be himself and act in the way that is appro- 
priate and fulfilling at each stage so that he can go on making 
the changes that advancing years require. Viewed in this light, 
child rearing and education is not a task of forcing a child to 
grow up according to some preconception, but of helping him 
in his own spontaneous development so that he achieves a 
progressive maturity. It means working with the child, not 
pushing him, relying upon his potentialities for growth and 
his own strong desire to be a social human being. 


Differences in Growth 


A child’s own individual pattern of growth may govern his 
behaviour and his learning in school or at home. It may 
affect the way he does a job, or the way in which he shows 
fear, or anger or hurt. Here are two examples of what we 
mean: two children, Sally and Jerry, who are members of the 
same Class in school, different from each other, and both very 
normal. 

Sally is a slow-moving child; she eats with deliberation; 
her movements are beautifully co-ordinated and there is a 
rhythm and grace in the way she walks, even as a two-year-old, 
but she is definitely “slow.” There seems to be a clear physio- 
logical connexion between Sally’s slow movements and other 
organic rhythms. As an infant her teeth came in slowly; for a 
time her mother worried because she was not so active as 
most babies of her age, because she was slow in learning to 
speak and walk. Later, when she did learn to walk and talk, 


her speech was clear and precise and her gait a sort of well- 


balanced, queenly walk which couldn’t be hurried. 
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At nursery school Sally seems to take her time about every- 
thing. When play becomes boisterous she goes off to a quiet 
corner and looks at a book or plays with a doll. The teachers 
soon learn that this is not the withdrawal of a sad child, but 
the self-protection the little girl builds up to shield herself 
from hurts which she encounters in a faster-moving group. 

Knowing Sally, what are some of the errors. her parents 
and teachers can avoid as she goes through school? First of 
all, they must not assume that Sally’s intellect is slow because 
her physical movements are slow. (Mental tests indicate that 

«she is outstandingly intelligent.) Secondly, it would be as 
Wrong as it is easy to assume that Sally is deliberately trying 
to annoy adults by “taking her own good time,” when she is 
really moving at her natural pace. Many times it would be 
€asier for her mother to feed the little girl or dress her rather 
than let Sally do it herself. 

A teacher who does not observe the child carefully might 
possibly consider Sally somewhat anti-social and withdrawn. 
On the contrary, Sally has friends whom she likes and with 
whom she can play at her own rate of speed and who like her, 

When there is a quarrel at home or in school Sally doesn’t 
feel up to physical battle and sulks instead. Her sulking is 
just as much an indication of upset as another child’s tears, 

` Yet her parents and teacher might be tempted to ignore it— 
to “let her sulk” until she is ready to come back into the 
group. 

In days to come, when she is one of a 
tumble. six-, seven-, 
diffident or unhappy, 
that she has a chance 
take part in group activities in her own 

Jerry is another sort of child whose de 
may affect his adjustment to school. H 
talkative, outgoing little four-year-old, full of interest in 


people and things around him. He is very poorly co-ordinated, 
though; in nursery school, wh 


skip, and run, somersault, beat 
ments are unsteady. He tries, for 
his mother encourages every sort of activit 

him to feel a better rhythm and balance. So, in this pre: 


group of rough-and- 
or eight-year-olds, Sally may easily be 
unless her teacher and her parents see 


Way. 
velopmental pattern 
e is a very friendly, 


TI > 
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period, Jerry is fairly happy as his failure in rhythmical 
co-ordination is balanced by his success with friends. 

But Jerry enters the junior school, and very soon the other 
children note that he cannot play football, cannot punch 
back if he is “socked.” Now the teasing disturbs him; his 
teacher and his mother have to use every opportunity to make 
Jerry feel that he is competent in other areas. Luckily, Jerry 
has several good friends who are interested in things other 
than athletics, so that with a wise teacher, understanding 
parents, and good “pals,” Jerry does not suffer greatly or 
withdraw from group play. Although it is somewhat embar- © 
rassing for him to make an effort on the playground, he does 
it in a sportsmanlike way. 

Perhaps it isn’t easy for parents to understand that Jerry's 
poor co-ordination can affect his learning in school. And yet 
it is quite possible that, without the satisfaction of achieve- 
ments in other phases of his work and play, Jerry may become 
a miserable youngster, teased by the group, unable to defend 
himself, unable to put his mind on anything connected with 
school. 

Parents should also realize that children vary in their sensi- 
tivity to experience. Even tiny babies show differences in the 
way they respond to hurt or deprivation ‘or parental care. 
Some cry hard when they need food, others solace themselves 
with a thumb. Some babies can be handled fairly roughly, 
while others need gentle handling. Often the variations are 
due to heredity. 

While all children are more sensitive than we have realized 
in the past, many of them are especially sensitive to stress and 
strain, harsh words, teasing from parents or other children. 
You'll find a child whose digestion is easily upset by an excit- 
ing event, and from the time he is two, on to his senior year 
in secondary school, he may lose his dinner before or after an 
exam, an exciting trip or an exciting game. Another child’s 
digestive system may never reflect upsets, and yet any acute 
strain may touch off his behaviour in school, so that one day 
he’s a steady worker and the next day a disorganized, rather 
aggressive little boy. É 

One child may not be able to take angry words—even if 
they are not directed at him. One little boy complained about 
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school because the teacher was “unkind to my friends. : It 
upset him greatly. The teacher wasn't especially wae l1— 
she may have been firm with a few noisy youngsters at rea ing 
time, but she was not a punishing teacher, nor a rough-spoken 
teacher. At home, one child will shrink from family quarrels, 
feel miserable when a parent is angry, while another child lets 


the anger or the words flow over and around him, without 
_ being greatly disturbed. 


Physical Growth 


In general, how does a pre-school child grow, how does he 
show us that he is growing and learning? 5 

The pre-school child grows, physically, very rapidly. As 
he increases in size, height, weight, he becomes more active 
and his co-ordination improves; he learns to manage himself 
in relation to objects and people. Every part of his body, 
every one of his five senses, is a means of growth in the pre- 
school age. He reaches for every object. He tries to climb; if 
he is stopped, he tries again. Every sound is new; the feel of 
cold, heat, softness, hardness, the brilliance of light, objects 
that move—whether insects or cars—all are stimulants for 
learning. He responds to these stimulants, and we in turn 
pattern those responses. by what we do to him. We give him 
materials he can manipulate freely, 
we offer room for exploration or we 
movement to a small space. 


or we take them away; 
limit the area for free 


Environment 


What we provide for a child and what we do to and for him 
comprises his early environment. This environment, includ- 
ing his parents, defines how he will learn and what he will 
learn. While the young child is reaching out, exploring, test- 
ing the properties of space and matter, he is learning to 
control himself. “These objects,” we say, “can’t be touched. 
These can.” “You can climb here, not there.” “Run on the 
pavement, not into the street.” In a sense, we steer the child 
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to the approved and proper place for his activities, but we 
still allow him to exercise his curiosity and his limbs. 
Sometimes, however, we put up barriers; we say “No,” 
and`we pull the child away from the book, or the chair, or 
the puddle. When we set limits too rigorously, he is bound 
to disobey or misbehave, unless he is unusually compliant, 
or unless we provide alternatives. If he is eager and curious 
—if he is a normally alert youngster—he must react to all the 
stimulants around him. There is no other way for him to 


grow or to learn. 


A child can be guided towards safer or approved areas, but ` 
“his growth depends primarily on activity—all varieties of 


activity; his energy seeks outlets, approved or disapproved. | 


A part of this energy may be expended resisting adults who - 


hold him back, or climbing the barriers that they set up; or 
it may be spent with more satisfaction in direct and whole- 
hearted experimenting with materials under wise parental 
direction. 

The young child is an organic whole—we cannot nurture 
his physical growth without considering every part of his 
development, socially and emotionally. Child specialists 
today, for example, do not merely recommend “more food” or 
“different food” for a child who will not eat. They ask: “Why 
is he not hungry?” “What’s bothering him?” These physicians 
know that except in cases of malnutrition or complete 
physical neglect a happy child will want to eat. When he is 
apathetic and listless, the child guidance experts say : “Why 
is he not curious and responsive? Why doesn’t he want to 
play?” They know that young children normally want to 
play, to explore and experiment. 

The modern approach to children, whether in the doctor's 
consulting room or at home, is this: a youngster’s mental and 
physical wellbeing cannot be put into separate compartments 
and independently watched or tended; human infants do not 
grow that way, nor do they learn in that fashion. In almost 
every kind of learning difficulty, whether it is a problem of 


learning to get along with others or learning to read, teachers 


and: psychologists know that the difficulty is not cleared up 


by more pressure or work with’ the child in that area of 
learning. All angles of the child’s environment and every 


‘\ 
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characteristic of his individual growth must be taken into 


account in order to help him in any one area of learning 
difficulty. ` - 


= The Two- to F ive-year-old 
As we observe a child from two to five years of age, how is he 
developing and maturing? What can we fairly require of a 
pre-school child, and what should we expect? How do we 
Steer his activities into accepted forms of behaviour? 

It has been repeatedly pointed out that in this age period 
-a child who, as a baby, was active, curious and courageous 
may become timid and fearful, losing his spontaneity and his 
enthusiasm, Also, the baby who was cheerful and friendly, 
able to recover quickly from an emotional upset, may become 
a whiner, or dependent upon grownups for all his activities, 
and show repeated and prolonged emotional reactions, or 
negativistic feelings. 

This period is often of major importance in the child’s 
development; he ceases to be the baby whom everyone plays 
with and enjoys, and becomes an active, energetic child who, 
in his efforts to grow, often sorely tries parental patience and 
Provokes repeated warnings, prohibitions, scoldings and 
punishments, The pre-school period need not be a “trial of 
Strength” nor a continual battle 
the child is trying to do, what he is expected to do, and how 


difficult it may be for him to meet our expectations. By under- 
standing what is involved, w 


d mature 
without losing his native courage, “his friendliness, his 
emotional integrity and spontaneity. 


Learning Muscle Control 


From two to five the child learns gradual control of his 
muscles. He learns to balance himself, to climb, to run, to 
adjust his movements to the size, weight and strength of the 
cart he pulls, the block he picks up, the ladder he climbs, 
These “large-muscle” developments are helped by activities 
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that do not require small, precise movements but use the 
child’s arms and legs or his whole body. For example, a three- 
year-old may be able to hammer a large nail into a piece of 
wood. He can paint satisfactorily with a large brush, on a large 
piece of paper. He can more easily grasp a large crayon than 
a little one. He cannot easily put a tiny button into a button- 
hole; he is more successful with larger buttons and wide 
buttonholes. He can string large beads on a heavy, metal- 
tipped string; he masters the art of lacing his shoes only with 
long, difficult concentration. 

On the whole, this muscular development goes along fairly 
easily: we encourage our children to walk, to run, to climb; ` 
we provide suitable toys, and we don’t expect small-muscle 
co-ordination too soon. Occasionally a child may feel some 
frustration when he can’t fasten his own clothing or tie his 
shoes, but in general his accomplishments in this area of 
development are rewarded. We stimulate him to climb, ride 
the tricycle, or lift the heavy box, and approve of his efforts. 
We steer him.to safe areas—the park, the playground, the 
garden. Occasionally we scold him for climbing on the wrong 
things or pounding the wall instead of his peg-board. 
Gradually the child learns to accept the approved areas for 
play. If he is given places for play and some objects to pound, 
if he can be active and energetic without disapproval, he 
develops fairly smoothly. 

It is unwise to discourage the child’s attempts to climb 
or run by warnings such as: ‘Don’t do that, you'll hurt your- 
self”; “Don’t climb, you'll fall down”; “Don’t dig, you'll 
dirty yourself.” Such cautions may make a child tense and 
worried about the physical activity he needs for growing up. 
For that reason it is better to encourage him by providing safe 
places for climbing and running, by standing by for accidents 
and by dressing him in clothing made for frequent washing 
and hard wear. 


Mealtimes 


Before he is five years old we often expect a young child to 
learn the prescribed eating habits of his family: to wait for 
dinner when he is hungry, to eat vegetables first and pudding 
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last, to eat “what is good for you,” and to eat so that he will 
“grow big.” From the way we handle the child’s eating 
he may learn that eating is enjoyable, or that mealtimes mean 
“Mother is angry with me,” or “If I don’t eat, Mother won't 
like it.” The child may be tense and anxious about food; or 
relaxed and hapy, depending on the emphasis which adults 
place upon food and eating. In this pre-school age parents 
must remember that a child’s control of hunger or his enjoy- 
ment of food, like the control of his muscles or elimination, 
cannot be forced on him. Moreover, most children who as 
infants ate heartily may show a decrease in appetite at two, 
two and a half, or three. Often this is the time when parents 
Start to push food, and the child rebels. For a long time now 
child specialists have advised parents to let the child’s 


appetite, not their own concern, be the guide for the amount 
of food the child should eat. 


Control of Eliminations 


The young child must learn control of his bodily functions. 
A two-year-old soils or wets his trousers occasionally because 
he is not yet mature enough to control the muscles that govern 
elimination. A three-year-old may have learned more control, 
but excitement or absorption in a game or in his surroundings 
may cause him to. “forget,” and so he wets or soils without 
meaning to. We should encourage him when he is dty, and 
not make a fuss over “slips.” If we scold him or show dis- 
appointment when there is a “mistake,” he may believe that 
mother’s love is dependent on using the lavatory, and his own 
shame or disappointment will be reinforced. Shaming a child 
is not desirable at any time, but it is especially undesirable 
for the little child who can’t help his mistakes. 

In any event, it is not surprising that so many five-year-olds 
spout what we call lavatory talk. Their most interesting and 
hilarious exchanges of banter, their chants or taunts at other 
children, their verbal bombshell for the dinner table at home, 
contain a liberal amount of “‘wee-wee,” etc. This shouldn’t 
be astonishing or shocking because we have spent so much: 


OO 
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time emphasizing these very processes. As a matter of fact, it 
is probably an indication of how’very important going to the 
lavatory has seemed to the child. 

Furthermore, a child of five who jokes about. “wee-wee” is 
showing us that he is growing up- When he was three and wet 
himself he was miserable; it was no joking matter. When he 
reaches the superior age of five, fairly sure of his body control 
and a little ashamed of the mistakes of the past, he wants to 
show his superiority over such baby problems. Like the adult 
who jokes about the failings and foibles of others in order to 
bolster his own confidence, the five-year-old finds nothing 
more consoling than showing he s “big”; he has graduated 
from the baby class and he announces it proudly. 

A young child feels very keenly what is important to parents 
— what actions or achievements will win their approval or 
their scolding. To his parents sphincter and bladder control 
may be one of his most important achievements. For that 
reason, many of the child’s anxieties at this early age may 
centre around going to the lavatory; control is a signal for 
parents’ approval and loss of control a threat of loss of love. 
In a home where toilet training is strongly emphasized, a 
child may become constipated and tense. Any acute stress 
may cause a child to wet or soil his bed. Either way, heavy 
concentration on this one type of control may make a child 
tense and unhappy about other things as well. Letting the 
child learn at his own rate may call for parental patience, 


but it is much wiser. 


Learning “Do's” and “Don'ts” 


We have certain standards of “good” and “bad,” “right” and 
“wrong” that we expect the young child to learn between two 
and five. He must observe certain rules of conduct towards 
people and property. At two, when a child’s physical energy 
runs high, with very little discrimination about what he can 
tear, push, pull, touch, take, eat, we are constantly alert to 
watch for his own safety and also to show him what he may 
or may not do. We use various methods: we say No,’ 
“Don't,” “Do.” We tell him «That’s Mummy’s bag,” 
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“Daddy's book,” “Sister’s doll,” “Johnny's bucket and spade. 
We may scold or punish, or we may be gentle and patient 
about these prohibitions. All young children learn what is 
prohibited; whether they observe those prohibitions and how 
soon they observe them depends on their ages and how they 
feel about the adults who guide them. 

A three-year-old may rummage in Mummy’s drawer and 
smear her lipstick on the mirror without thinking, because 
his interest and curiosity are compelling and “property 
rights” are rather vague in his mind. A four-year-old may 
know that Mummy’s drawer is forbidden, but he hasn’t yet 
learned not to grab another- child’s fascinating toy. 

One very important point for: parents to remember here 
is this: most of the time what the little child does is neither 
“good” nor “bad” and needs no such label. For example, 
when the child yummages through his mother’s bureau 
drawer he isn’t being “bad”; he is curious. He doesn’t fee 
that he is doing anything wrong. x 

In situations such as this you can say: 


back—it’s Mummy’s drawer” 
Mother's,” 


“Let's put the things 
; or just “No, Sandra,. that’s 
By eliminating the terms “good” and “bad” or 
“naughty-naughty,” you can make the child understand that, 
although what he did was not acceptable, he himself was not 
“bad” or “naughty.” Also, by ruling out terms such as “bad 
boy,” “bad girl,” you don’t give the child a picture of himself 
as all “bad.” The specific act he did may have been unwise; 


or just plain irritating, but that one act doesn’t make him 
“bad.” 


We shall stress throughout this book that parents help the 


child to build up an image of himself. If time after time he 


is told that he is a “bad boy,” then he may begin to get a 
rather gloomy picture of himsel 


Lessons in what is accepted or fo 
to learn (actually we don’t learn 
age). They involve complex id 
use for certain objects, 
seem logical and soun 


rbidden conduct take time 


, to give the child time to learn them, 
and to accept the fact 
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once he is not naughty or disobedient; his thinking processes 
are not yet adult and he has very limited control over his 
impulses and emotions. 


What Discipline Means to 2 Young Child 


It is a mistaken notion that there is to be no discipline, no 
guidance for young children. Children, especially young 
children, need order and want life to be organized. They 
‘cannot stand too much uncertainty and turmoil, They need 
fair rules and some regulation at home just as they do at 
nursery school. To many people, however, discipline means 
scolding and punishment, and perhaps that is where our con- 
fusion today lies. Discipline with love and patience is disci- 
pline just as truly as that imposed with physical punishment 
and harsh scoldings. It is not true that a little child will know 
how to behave “the next time” because his misbehaviour 
resulted in spanking and tears the first time. He may not 
misbehave in the same way the next time. He may be afraid to 
show his feelings and take them out on himself by not eating 
or sleeping well, by bed-wetting. He may misbehave when he 
is out of reach of his parents. 

The parents’ standards are the young child’s standards. A 
child wants to be good because he needs his parents and he 
loves them. This love of his may be confused at times, because 
he often feels that he hates them, too, and he’s afraid that his 
hate or resentment may cause his parents to 0 away. He tries 
very hard to find a way of being “good,” and when he hurts 
his parents in words or action, or fails to meet their standards, 
he feels miserable. 

After having refused to go to bed, put up a battle, punched 
or pushed at a parent who carries him to bed, he’ll break 
down in bitter tears, mainly because he’s sorry for his acts 
and afraid he has lost his parents’ love. That is why, after 
any big “scene,” it is very important for a parent to go to 
the child, give him a pat and a hug, and say: “All right, it’s 
all over. You’re a nice boy (or girl) and I love you very much.” 
If he does not want to talk about it, offer him a bridge of 
some kind so that he can come back and talk to you. Don't 
HYC—B 
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sit stony-faced and silent. You can tell a short good-night 
story (no pointed morals, though! ). You can play the routine 
game of “What’s that under the covers? It must be a snake. 
No—it looks like a ferryboat. No—it feels like a big bag of 
chocolate pudding. No—it moves like a rabbit,” etc. Don’t 
stop playing that important, wonderful, silly game that makes 
him your devoted admirer, He wants to know that his life 
goes on and you go on and your life together goes on, no 
Matter what he does. You can be firm about not kicking the 
Cat, or hitting baby sister, or knocking the ashtrays off the 
tables, but be firm about your love and admiration, too, Firm- 
Ness in discipline does not mean a loud Voice or great anger 
er a long speech. 

What you really want to do in 
show the child clearly that some ac 
ful, not what “ 


can go on respecting him and admiring and loving him all the 
time, You can 


so. It hurts, and you don’t 
member, tell him it’s O.K. ' 
e. You were really cross and 
“bridge” we spoke of comes 
ing you got him that makes 
Maybe it’s that bike he rides 
ly strong and some day you'll 
boxing—then you can both 
Sequences—he is your child 


We hope that parents won’t do t 


his sort of talking: just 
because they have in 


mind some excellent goal in the future. 


not tomorrow or ten years from now. 
You're here now and h 


€XPect some satisfactions, 
anger or quarrels, 
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Discipline can help the child to be clear about what is per- 
mitted and what is not. You make the child emotionally 
stronger when you give him the feeling that there are social 
rules, necessary rules. For example, “We don’t kick babies" 
means that it just isn’t done; it isn’t just your own personal 
rule. 

When four-year-old Jimmy socks his baby sister- he's 
jealous and his jealousy is as normal as his need for his 
parents. As a matter of fact, if he did not care about his 
parents he probably would not be jealous! He is afraid that 
Baby has taken his parents’ love from him. He resents her. 
When he hits her, therefore, it is not wise to say: “Kiss Baby, 
don’t hit her,” or: “You must love Baby, you're a naughty 
boy.” It’s much more helpful in the long run to you, to Baby, 
and to Jimmy, if you say: “No, you can’t hit Baby. I know 
how you feel, Jimmy. She’s a nuisance to you, and she takes a 
lot of my time. Babies are nuisances sometimes. After she’s in 
bed, let you,and me play. What can we do that you and I can 
do together? How about that train game you invented? It’s a 
good game.” 

These statements are not techniques for distracting Jimmy's 
attention. They are words which show him very clearly that 
you recognize (a) he is jealous; (b) his jealousy is very normal; 
(c) he still has your love and you will spend time with him as 
well as with the baby. 

You have told him very clearly, however, that he must not 


hit Baby. 


Discipline and the Child’s Feelings 


There is one other point about discipline that parents must 
clarify for themselves before they decide on what is good disci- ` 
pline and what is not. You can’t apply one disciplinary rule 
in every situation, even in the same family. For example, 
there are times when it is necessary to deny the child some- 
thing he wants, or to stop him from taking what he wants. Let 
us say that the little girl wants to play with your best hat. 
You first offer her an alternative of an old hat, but she’s 
irritable and tired'and she won't accept the alternative, She 
gtabs the hat and you take it from her and put it away, She 
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screams: “I hate you. You're an old witch. You're making me 
cry. It’s your fault. I hate you—you’re a pig.” She may get 
more wound up and unreasonable as she realizes what she 
has said, and what it might mean in terms of losing you, You 
need to step in and help right then and there: You need, 
moreover, to be clear about this in your own mind. 

The wisest thing to do is to say in whatever words you 
wish: “I know you hate me now, Jean. I don’t mind. It's 
all right to hate me. I feel angry with you sometimes. But you 
can't play with Mummy’s new hat. Would you like to go 
down town tomorrow and get some flowers and make yourself 
a hat of your own to play with? There are lots of flowers and 
cherries in the shops—red ones, green ones, purple ones—and 
PII cut the top out of an old hat to make the top.” Jean 
stops howling and perks up. 

__ Now, after things have quietened down, get clear again on 
how you feel and how Jean feels. Take her to the bathroom 
or kitchen, wash her face, and say: “Do you feel better now? 
I know you felt angry with me, but sometimes mummies have 
to do things that make their children very angry. Lots of 
children tell their mummies that they are ‘old beasts’ or ‘silly 
old things.’ ” (The child isn’t alone now, other children do 
the same thing!) “Do they?” asks Jean. “What did you say 
when you were a little girl?” “Oh, I said it to myself mostly. 
But I was very angry once, and do you know what I did? I 
took some chalk and used it on my mother’s coat.” “Was she 
cross?” “She was very cross.” “What did she do?” “Spanked 
me.” “But you don’t spank me.” “I know, Jean, because I 
didn’t like it one bit and I know you wouldn't.” “Mummy, 
I'm sorry” (hesitantly). “I know, Jean. It’s all right, dear. 
Little girls get so angry with their mothers sometimes, but 
their mothers love them and they love their mothers again, 
and it’s all O.K.” 

Jean has gone through a very upsetting feeling about her 
mother, whom she loves, but her mother helped her through 
it. Next time Jean may say: “I wish you were dead,” or: 
“I'm going to go away and never come back to this house 
again. You're all horrid to me.” Looked at from every angle 
it’s the same idea and calls for the same clear statement to 
Jean. She can hate you, it’s all right, and it doesn’t make you 
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feel hurt or insulted. You're her mother. You know how 
little girls feel, and they have a perfect right to feel that way. 
It is hard to grow up, but Jean can do it. } 

This is what we mean by firm and understanding disci- 
pline. After a few years Jean won't have to tell you she hates 
you in such primitive terms. She will just say: “Fussy old 
thing,” or “Sometimes I wish mothers weren’t invented.” 
Then, still later, she'll make a few little sarcastic “cracks” at 
you, but she doesn’t really hate you basically and she knows 
it. She did hate you very much that day when you took that 
hat from her, but hate was gone in a little while. She knows 
that whenever it is possible and fair you will say: “Yes; iff i 
her request is reasonable. She has grown to expect it, along 
with your prohibitions or denials. Even if she does, as an 
adolescent, really resent you occasionally, she won't have to 
feel wicked or nasty or “bad.” She admits that she’s resentful, 
but it doesn’t go on festering or bothering her. 


Allow Your Child Time to Learn 
the Rules 


There is another element in almost every disciplinary 
Measure which will help to clarify your own feelings about 
Your discipline and the child’s acts. It involves what we 
Privately call a “margin for error.” Here is what we mean. 
Two-year-old Bobby goes to the park with you every day. 
AS soon as you take him from his push-cart he starts to run. 
He may have an object in mind, or just run without any 
goal, but he is full of delight in propelling himself and find- 
ing space in which to run. For a two-year-old the space and 
his own prowess are intoxicating. 7 
‘Though you may have said over and over each day: “No, 
no,” as he veered towards the road, he is still liable to run in 
that direction. It doesn’t help him to be whacked and put 
back in his push-cart with the admonition: “I told you not 
to run there.” His “margin for error” is an allowance for his 
age. He likes to exercise and run, but he is much too young to 
remember where he must run-and where he must not. “This 
Way, Bobby,” or: “‘Let’s run, run, run to the digging place,” 
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or just choosing the place where you will stop so that he 
can run, all help him to feel that running is all right and 
that there is a place for it. 

You may have to catch a very young child like Bobby and 
show him: “This way,” but it isn’t necessary to punish him 
for forgetting. Almost always when a young child’s safety 
is involved, adults should be close by, because forgetting is 
universal and a scolding or a slap won’t help develop his 
memory. Parents, even as they say: “This way,” will have 
to show the child what the words mean and substitute the 
positive advice for “No, no.” 

Three-, four-, or five-year-olds (and on up) all need a 
“margin for error,” too. Jimmy, who hit his baby sister once, 
may hit her again, This is not a sign that your discipline is 
weak or that you haven't helped Jimmy overcome his jealousy. 
Most parents become unsure of themselves and their disci- 
pline when an act is repeated—not, usually, at the first anti- 
social act. When a child whacks his sister once, you are able 
to handle the situation. Twice, and you're a little out of 
temper. The third and fourth time you feel that your child 
hasn’t profited by your discipline in the least, and you change 
it to threats or scolding. 

Jimmy has to live in the same house with his baby sister 
day in and day out. His doubts about being loved may return 
to plague him from time to time, as the baby is picked up, 


bathed, fed, fondled by relatives or by parents. It is not- 


unusual when Jimmy hits her a second time. One evidence of 
your love is not enough to spread over hours and days of 
watching you care for the baby. Even if he doesn’t hit the 
baby a second time, he may wet his bed or have a tantrum 
or take the baby’s bottle and suck it himself, or hit you, his 
parent. These are indications that he needs to be shown he 
can have your attention and your time. Once, twice, three 
times won't suffice. You can expect that he will show his 
need for you and his resentment of the baby whenever he 
begins to feel insecure. 

When you allow a margin for error for any. act, at any 
age, you expect that the child will not learn from one situa- 
Hob or one statement that “this is not a good idea.” He is 
going to be curious, exploratory, tired, upset, angry, confused 
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many times. You should not expect one set of directions to 
apply to every situation thereafter. The young child has to 
have continued help and support. Your discipline (no matter 
what kind) is not going to give your growing child a pre- 
fabricated design for his behaviour. Your discipline should 
continuously guide the child as he grows. It should be based 
on an understanding of his needs at various stages of develop- 
Ment, the behaviour that shows his growth or his feelings, his 
difficulties in meeting your requirements. 


Discipline Gives Confidence to Parents 


We know that most parents today do not want to make their 
young children feel “bad” or “wicked.” For just that very 
reason, however, parents become confused and helpless. “If 
we do not want our youngsters to feel that they are bad, but 
we do want to give them some guidance, what can we do?” 

As we noted earlier, you can omit the terms “bad” or 
“naughty.” You can watch for “‘No’s.” There are countless 
times when “No” can be modified to a positive phrase. 
“Squirt the water pistol in the bathtub—it won't hurt,” or. 
“You can use this paper to draw on—that’s Daddy's letter,” 
or “Sit on the floor and we'll roll the ball; when we go out 
we can throw it,” and so on. Then the few times when a “No” 
has to be said, it really means “No,” and the child will learn 
to respect it and respect you. r 

There are times, for example, when the child is quite 
conscious of doing something he knows will upset the house- 
hold. He may want to make a big fuss about life in general, 
to let you know he’s cantankerous and is doing something 
you dislike, That is a prerogative of adults as well as children; 
often we want to let off steam, and it doesn’t help to go off 
into a room and take it out on the furniture. The child looks 
for a reaction, too. When you say that sometimes he “just 
wants to irritate you,” you're right. Sometimes he does, and 
he might as well be angry or cross with you, straight off, rather 
than save it up for a tantrum or for the children with whom 
he plays, or for the walls and the furniture. 

Such moments are not easy ones in which to be objective. 
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It's very difficult to use positive words, because the child 
won't take any of them. He wants to let you know he feels at 
odds with you and the universe. The best discipline is an 
honest, face-to-face statement such as this: “Look, John, 
you're tired and I’m tired. I know you're banging that door 
because you're cross. I don’t like it and you'll have to stop.” 

A parent who whines or threatens to leave the house or 
assumes a sad, patient air is not facing the child’s problem. 
But parents should also avoid denying the child dinner, or 
a trip, or an evening story. You can point out that there 


won't be much time for the story if he’s going to bang the. 


door continuously, or that you'll have to wait until he’s ready 
before you play a game. Usually when you face with him 
Squarely the facts that he’s trying to make you cross, that 
you are cross, that there’s no use trying to divert his attention, 
he will either cry for a short spell (which may help him to 
get rid of his pent-up rage) or he may just substitute uncom- 
plimentary words, directed at you. At this stage give him an 
“out.” This usually means some sort of transition to the story 
or the game or the dinner you have planned. These blow-ups 
can be short-lived without repercussions or recriminations. 
They are not unusual, and they happen in every home. Again, 
it’s as well for a parent to be right on the spot rather than 
calling to the child from another room. Usually the need for 
punishment does not arise when you give full attention to the 
matter immediately, instead of waiting until the child has 
gone on banging or fussing until you have reached the 
breaking point. 

You are an adult. The child expects adult behaviour from 
you, not passionate anger nor helpless dismay. Those are 
critical times in your relationship, when you can help the 
child to feel that anger is not devastating, nor even harmful, 
that it does not mean lack of control on your part nor future 
punishment or penalties. It’s there, it’s gone soon, and the 
child need not be afraid of it. Confident parents who have an 
assured tone in their voices when they offer the child the 
“bridge” he needs after a stormy scene will not have to 
punish or threaten. 

The moments that confuse discipline and seriously upset 
the child are usually those before and after the storm, when 
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the child is made to feel that his act will have many repercus- 
sions in the future. Keep your discipline clear of threats or 
long scoldings or punishments. You can ask the child to do 
things or not do things when you feel that your requests can ; 
be understood, when you respect your child’s need of you and 
his desire for your love and respect. 


Learning About Sex Differences 


Young children are curious about themselves, their bodies 
and their sex characteristics, as they are about everything 
else. Although a child may not ask why parts of Daddy's 
body are different from Mummy’s until he is three or three 
and a half, long before that time he can state whether he is 
a boy or a girl and, if he has brothers or sisters, he usually 
has some idea of what that means. 

The young child need not be ashamed of his body in order 
to grow up in our society or any society. He is observant, so 
that no matter how casual dressing and undressing or going 
to the lavatory are at home, there will be a time when he will 
start being modest. When he realizes that children and adults 
wear clothing in public and do not undress in public, he may. 
become almost prudish in his modesty, despite the casual 
home attitude. 

It is very important to let the young child feel unabashed 
about his body, ask questions about his own and his parents’ 
sex characteristics, and have those questions answered simply. 
A child who sees other children as they dress or undress or 
bathe or go to the lavatory asks these questions. Simple direct 
answers are wiser than.a “hush-hush” attitude or a “hurry, 
let’s get out of the bathroom quick” tone of voice. 

In these young years the child may repeat questions about 
sex differences many times, especially in relation to his own 
body, in order to establish firmly in his (or her) mind that 
he is a boy (or girl), that boys and girls are different, and 
that those differences are not the result of any act of a parent’s 
or any act of the child's. : 

While children explore every part of their bodies casually, 
Wry, often when a young child begins to touch its genitals 

'C—B* 
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parents become alarmed. To adults the genitals are connected 
with adult sex feelings and sex. prohibitions. They reason 
in this way: if the child touches his (or her) genitals, he'll 
do it all the time, or he'll do other “nasty” things with other 
children, or it may affect his health. 

Some parents will not tell these things to the child or even 
speak about them to one another. They are taboo. Such 
parents may quickly remove the child’s hand from his geni- 
tals, slap the offending hand, or say: “No, bad boy (or girl).” 
And so a child begins to think that some parts of his body 
are naughty and that he is bad when he touches them. 

We hear so much talk today about sex education as it 
concerns mating and having babies that we may forget how 
much sex awareness is present from the time the child is very 
little. The little child doesn’t feel that his body or any part 
of it is bad unless you make him feel that it is. Even when 
you don’t say the word “bad” at all, he will know by the 
tone of your voice or the tight look on your face that you 
feel what he’s doing is wrong. 

Touching his genitals won't harm the child in any way 
or make him sexually precocious. It won’t suddenly make 
him conscious of adult sex habits or adult sex feelings. He 
is a child, he does not have the same sexual feeling as adults 
do, or the sex needs or the sexual maturity of adults. Here 
again adults might learn to leave phrases such as “bad” or 
“naughty” out of the picture entirely. 

Parents may ask: “But doesn’t a child feel pleasure’ or 
satisfaction when he masturbates or handles his genitals?” If 
you mean, does he have adult feelings—no. If you mean is it 
a pleasant sensation, the answer is probably yes, but he may 
also enjoy sucking his thumb, or stroking the kitten’s fur, 
or the pleasurable feel of warm bath water! He may like the 
feeling of mud on his bare feet or relish cold ice-cream on 
his tongue. Many sensations are pleasurable but not wrong. 

Most children masturbate, as many of them suck their 
thumbs, when they are relaxed or by themselves. Some child- 
ren may continue to masturbate at other times during the 
day. The masturbation isn’t wrong and won’t harm the child; 
but parents might ask themselves a few questions such as: 

Does the child have long periods when he must be by him- 
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self, without toys or books, so that there is no other way for 
him to feel comforted?” “Is there provision for his play. 
indoors and out, with opportunity for mess and noise and. 
physical activity?” 

As we pointed out earlier, four- and five-year-olds spend 
some time talking about the processes which they have 
learned to master—the functions of elimination. They watch 
each other in the bathroom, and “sex” interest at those ages 
is partly curiosity about the: different ways in which boys 
and girls “make wee-wee.” Girls may experiment by standing 
up to the lavatory as boys do. This often alarms parents, 
because they are afraid of future sexual abnormalities. But 
this behaviour in little girls is normal; it is curiosity and 
interest, not deviation from a norm. The same little girl may 
announce quite proudly that her underthings are “just like 
Mummy's”; she may play “house” and display a maternal, 
protective attitude towards her “baby,” dress up as a “queen” 
or “princess,” polish her fingernails, and drape herself in her 
mother’s nighties. These are the properties of femininity, and 
with them she asserts her femininity. 

Young children at three or three-and-a-half, or sometimes 
later, ask about babies, where they come from, how they are 
born. Simple, straightforward answers are enough to satisfy 
them. 

Remember that they are personally interested in babies, 
too. They like to hear about their own babyhood—what they 
looked like, how they cried. They like to look at pictures of 
themselves as babies, to compare themselves now and then, 
to feel that they have grown up a great deal and learned 
many things about the world since their infancy. The most 
important thing to convey is that both Daddy and Mother 
loved the baby and loved each other. 

The scientific facts of sex may satisfy a child for a time. 
But we must not forget that it is difficult for a child to divorce“ 
those facts from his feelings, especially his feelings about his 
own body. Children have no idea or knowledge of adult, 
sexual life. When a child asks how babies are born, it is a 
matter-of-fact question. The child asks it as he would ask 
any other question about life in general. However, since he 
is not adult emotionally or sexually, he will fit the answers 
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he gets into the feelings he has about his own body. Any new 
‘information a child receives is built into a framework of what 
he knows. 

If we tell a young child the facts of life in a straightforward 
way and then proceed to punish him for lavatory-talk, or for 
touching his genitals, the information will be connected in 
his mind, quite logically, with something “naughty.” Here 
is something that adults talk about seriously at one moment 
and prohibit the next. 

Even when children are given straight, simple answers 
about where babies come from or about their own bodies, 
even when they are not ashamed of their bodies, they may 
still feel that there are areas of one’s body which are “special” 
or important. That is perfectly all right, since any child who 
is observant is going to be pretty well aware that some parts 
of our bodies are left covered in public, that parents don’t 
hide themselves behind locked doors when dressing, but 
neither do they walk around naked in public. 

Moreover, when there are boys and girls in the same family 
there may be some teasing back and forth when one or the 
other is undressed, or you may see tickling or giggling. We 
might as well face it: sex differences are important and the 
child in his immature way knows it. Nor is sex education just 
an unemotional rendition of facts: the child probably has 
the right idea—sex differences are “special” and interesting. 
You don’t always have to rule out the giggling or tickling. 
They are as normal as the sex differences which provoke them. 
It’s silly to assume that a child is going to be dead serious 
and uninterested about the most essential features of boys 
and girls. 

There are times, however, when one child may dislike this 
tickling or teasing. He or she has a perfect right to say some- 

-thing indicating that he doesn’t like it. Step in, if you have 
to, with some phrase like “private property” which a child 
can then use himself. There are limits for the tickler or teaser 
or giggler, some body areas are special and you are perfectly 
well aware he, the teaser, knows it. 

The child who is comfortable with his own body, un- 
ashamed of his functions, will accept procreation as normal 
and natural, while a child who feels that parts of his body 
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are “dirty” may think that sex is a topic of conyersation not 
approved of by adults. 

~ Facts-about how babies are born will never give the young 
child a pattern for living or for marriage or for having babies, 
That pattern of give and take, of love and respect between a 
man and a woman the child gets from the way his parents 
behave towards each other and towards him. Factual informa- ; 
tion about sex is like factual information about digestion or 
elimination: it does not tell one much about eating, enjoy- 
ment of food, or dinner-table conversation. Facts are only one 
part of sex information. The child gets his attitudes towards 
his own body and towards other people from his home and 
his parents and from the way they live together. 


Learning to Use Language fi 


In the pre-school age the child learns gradually to communi- 
cate with others—to use language as a way of stating his 
questions, his needs, his demands, his feelings. Like his bodily 
movements, like his concepts of right and wrong, the young 
child’s language does not evolve in orderly, precise meanings 
all at once. Just as a two-year-old’s curiosity leads him to poke 
and touch everything, so his language will reflect an inquisi- 
tive reaching for meaning. A two-year-old may cry when he is 
hungry, with an infantile response to hunger pains; he may 
not yet have learned the connexion between food and the 
words that express his need for food. At three or four he can 
tell you that he is hungry or thirsty, but he is not yet able 
to recognize that he is tired; so at five o'clock he cries, 
whines, annoys his parents, or hits his baby sister. 
_ Two-year-olds say “No” and it may mean: “I’m interested 
in this game now,” or “I’m tired,” or “Isn’t ‘no’ an interest- 
ing word—look what happens when I say it.” A three-year-old 
says: “Go away, I don’t like you,” when what he really means 
is that he is unhappy and afraid that you will go away. 
Sometimes when a young child has learned some control 
over his behaviour he will use a number of words to replace 
his former misbehaviour: so at four-and-a-half or five he calls 
Everyone “Pig,” to express some feeling which might have 
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meant using physical force when he was younger. Or, on 
the other hand, a child learns the proper words and yet shows 
a discrepancy in actions: “Darling,” says the three-year-old 
to her doll, then she throws the doll on the floor with some 
force. She doesn’t mean ‘‘darling” at all—she shows what she 
feels in the action, not the word. 

Learning the names of objects in the home or on the street 
is fairly simple for the young child, but understanding those 
objects and other people in relation to himself is much more 
difficult. “Please” and “thank you,” “do,” “don’t,” “stop,” 
“go to sleep,” “love,” “like,” “good,” “naughty,” “kind,” 
“selfish,” and so on, are words with this more difficult 
extension of meaning. 

Almost all the concepts in his language are related to the 
child’s own conduct and behaviour. He begins to know that 
“naughty” is connected with a certain tone of voice, with 
disapproval or scolding; naughty is also connected with feel- 
ings of his own—shame, hurt, unhappiness, anger. At the 
same time that he learns to repeat words and phrases he also 
begins to define a picture or image of himself; the word or 
phrase, in language, is invested with feelings and thoughts of 
his own. From the tone of voice he hears, the admonitions, 
scoldings or gentle words, he forms a picture of a “nice” boy, 
a “bad” boy, one who is commended and loved or one who is 
scolded and naughty. The child then tends to act according 
to this picture of himself which adults have given him. 

Thus language development is a twofold process: a way 


in which the child establishes contact with the world and 


learns to meet other human beings, and a way of thinking 
about himself. As a young child, his own sensations and feel- 
ings are most important; if you tell a story to a two-year-old 
it is most fascinating when it concerns himself, how he goes 
to bed, how he goes for a walk with Daddy, what animals he 
saw in the zoo. This is not an innate selfishness; it is the only 
way he has of making sense of the world. He cannot general- 


ize; his world is the world, parents are his parents, what they- 


feel about him and how they treat him represents authority 
in general; “love,” “kind,” “good,” are defined by what his 
parents do and say to him. 

The young child tries to please his parents and is confused 
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and unhappy when he cannot meet their demands. If their 
approval is conditioned by his good behaviour, if his parents 
say, perhaps not in words but in their attitudes, “We love 
you when you are good,” he may try to be good, although he 
may not always succeed; as we have said before, the young 
child cannot control his actions or his energies or his feelings. 
Then, if he displeases his mother or father by his mis- 
behaviour, he is worried; Mother is angry or Father is 
unhappy. 

Just as an adult may show his worries in his behaviour, so 
will the child—in his childish way. The adult may talk about 
whatever bothers him; he may be irritable, his digestion may 
be upset, he may take out his worries on others by sharp 
words, unthinking remarks; he may become morose and 
depressed. A young child has no way of saying: “I am 
worried.” “I am anxious.” Those are concepts he has not 
learned to put into words. But there are many other ways in 
which ‘he expresses his unhappiness. He may cry, as he does 
when Mother goes out of the house and he is left without 
someone he knows. Like an adult, he may lose his appetite. 
He may hurt others unnecessarily and without provocation; 
he may withdraw and solace himself by sucking his thumb; 
he may do any of these, depending on his temperament and 
how deeply he is worried. 

A three-year-old who knows that Mummy takes care of 
him and loves him despite his misbehaviour will not be 
greatly upset if she scolds him occasionally. She isn’t cross for 
very long and she doesn’t remind him of his misbehaviour 
very often. He may cry when she scolds him, or sulk, but 
presently he is happy again. Most of the time he is approved 
of, most of the things he does are acceptable. 

When a child is given too many rules and regulations, 
when he must try to achieve control in too many areas all at 
once, then he may become confused and deeply distressed. 
There are so few occasions of approval, so many instances of 
being naughty, that he begins to think of himself as com- 
pletely naughty. He may concentrate so hard on controlling 
himself, become so tense and anxious that he does not dare 
to be active or show his feelings lest he do the wrong thing. 
Here we find a child confused about himself and what he can 
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do, so he stops doing! While parents may feel proud to have 
a child who is quiet, docile and obedient in the pre-school 
age they may be very much upset when, later on, in the 
primary grades he is still quiet, docile and obedient but 
doesn’t do anything. 

On the other hand, a child may conform at home, but in 
other situations—at school or on the playground—abandon 
all control and take his worries out on other children. Away 
from home and away from limitation, he may show a random, 
undisciplined sort of behaviour because he has learned no 
satisfying or approved outlets for his energy. It might in one 
sense be called unlearned: behaviour, for he has learned 
only what not to do. 

_ Here is another good reason for parents to avoid as far as 
_ possible tagging a name such as “naughty” or “bad” to every 
piece of misbehaviour. It is very simple, once you try, to sub- 
stitute a phrase such as: “No; Patsy, that’s not a good thing 
to do,” or “Patsy, that’s Daddy’s book—here’s your book,” or 
“Here’s your peg-board. You can bang on that, not on the 
floor,” for the vague, general phrase, “Bad girl.” You are 
helping the child by putting meaning into language and 
meaning into your discipline. å 

And, incidentally, this is what happens to you when you 
use more specific, constructive phrases: you find that- you 
do not use a loud or harsh tone of voice. You become more 
objective about the child’s behaviour. You do not get tied up 
in knots, feeling that your child is “bad.” You grow more and 
more able to give calm positive statements to your child and 
to feel more confident about guiding him. You find that for 
almost every “no” there is something positive to say to the 
child or give him to do. : 

When you talk to a child who is doing something he 
shouldn’t do, go straight to him. Don’t call from the top 
floor or the other end of the house. There is usually a time- 
lag in a young child’s response to your call. And somehow a 
loud voice sounds angrier and may scare a child. When you 
are near-by you can talk in a conversational tone of voice. 
Closeness to his parent helps the two- or three-year-old to 
listen to what is said. Also, you can show him just what you 
mean by putting the ink away or putting the scissors in your 
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sewing basket. He can’t take in all your words quickly. You'll 
be amazed how seldom you have to use “bad” or “naughty” 
and how much more relaxed you feel about the child’s 
behaviour. 

With understanding, patience and kindness we offer our 
children a picture of themselves as “nice” children, and we 
make our relationships with them rewarding and happy. We 
give them an idea of authority that helps, not hinders, their 
efforts; we interpret “law and order” as something that is not 
harsh, but which protects them and strengthens their con- 
fidence in themselves. It is the unprotected, unhappy child 
who feels that adults (authority) are unkind, and that he has 
to fight this authority, What the child learns in his early 
years is his foundation; his feelings about himself and his 
attitude towards adults will all affect his future learning. 

To many parents, the realization of their own importance 
to the child means some anxiety about themselves and their 
competence as parents. Actually they should feel less anxiety, 
now that we know that “good” behaviour in a child all the 
time is unknown, that a child without problems is unusual, 
and that growing up, in any society, is not a smooth, regular 
process. Because a child needs his parents and wants their 
admiration and approval so much, parents can readily admit 
their mistakes without feeling that they have hurt the child 
and injured their relationship for ever. 

Parents need not feel guilty if they do not enjoy everything 
a child does, or if, occasionally, they breathe a sigh of relief 
when Johnny has been put to bed for the night. A normally 
energetic, healthy child is noisy, bouncy, messy and sometimes 
very taxing. It takes a certain gusto and hardihood on the 
part of his parents to keep him happy and contented, and an 
immense amount of time in planning schedules so that his 
activity and vitality are given enough scope. No one, least of 
all the child, will reproach a parent who is honest enough 
and human enough to admit that he is tired of playing 
“horsey,” and just wants to sit down and relax. — : 

Turn about is fair play, however, and the child should be 
given the.same leeway. If-he is tired, irmtable, stubborn ar 
unreasonable at times we don’t have to pretend that we like 


it, but we can relax discipline and stern rules. 


III 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL 


nursery schools or child-care centres which, strictly 
speaking, are play groups. They are not intended to 
teach academic skills. They provide experiences, which young 
children need and enjoy, for developing physically and 
emotionally. 3 
In an established nursery school there are no set “goals” 
or “objectives” for each year, as there often are in primary 
schools. Children in these play groups find a variety of 
materials to use, other children with whom they can play and 
work, and adults who are friendly, warm, protective people. 
These adults care for the children physically, see that they do 
not hurt themselves or others, and try to provide an atmo- 
sphere that is relaxed and keyed to the child’s slowly develop- 
ing abilities and skills. 
It is important to emphasize this point because sometimes 
a mother and father, a little upset about their youngster’s 
natural and normal rowdiness, his eating habits, or his lack 
of manners, will send him to nursery school, hoping he will 
be taught “how to behave.” 
This is an erroneous conception of a good nursery school. 
In playing with other youngsters, in working and living in a 
‘group designed and organized for his activities, a child 
usually benefits, and the results may show in his home life. 
He may become less destructive of his toys and playthings, 
more able to use them for happier play; he may be less tense 
about schedules, meals, going to bed, waking up, and so on. 
But the behaviour changes are slow, and they will depend 
upon his parents and their attitudes towards him a great deal 


$ Tes a large number sof children are enrolled in 


more than on his nursery-school experiences. Moreover, he.. 


will continue to show the normal signs of misbehaviour for 
his age, nursery school or no; he will continue to make 
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—will have to fight against the o 
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demands on his parents and his home that are normal for his 
age and his needs; and he will continue to need the attention 
and love of his parents, the familiarity of his own toys, and 
experiences with his parents that include him—just as he 
would if he were not a member of a play group. 


I: WHEN YOUR CHILD GOES TO 


\ 


NURSERY SCHOOL 


The nursery school is in no way a substitute for parents and 
home. It is a supplement and a help—an organized way of 
offering children room to play in, toys and creative materials 
or tools to work with, outdoor living, other children as com- 
panions, Nursery school offers these experiences to a child in 
an environment that is stable and familiar, where he is certain- 
that they will continue to be there day in and day out, where 
he becomes an established member of a group, welcomed and 
made to feel that this is his room, these are his toys, and these, 
adults and children, are his friends. 


Why Do We Have Nursery Schools? 


Why do we need nursery schools if children have the familiar 
atmosphere of the home in which to work and play, where 
there is at least one parent always on hand to help and 
protect him? There may be a variety of reasons. Even when 
both parents do not find it necessary to leave home each day 
for outside jobs there may be some inadequacies in the home 
environment that make a play group or nursery school 
desirable for the child—perhaps for only part of the day. 
The most obvious drawback at home is lack of space for 
indoor play, or lack of a safe area outdoors where children 
can safely run, climb, dig or build. City parks may be a 
partial answer, especially where playgrounds are available. 
But even then, unless the play is carefully supervised, some 
children—the more timid ones perhaps, or the smaller ones 
dds of more aggressive 


children or older youngsters, who are more vigorous and who 
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-~ can’t be expected to watch out for the smaller ones. Often 
the younger children find themselves in a group where they 

- have to battle for their possessions and where there is not 
much co-operative play, but rather a constant childish war- 
fare agaifist one another. Mothers, fearful that their children 
will hurt others or be hurt, usually appear when there is a 
squall and carry off the misbehaving youngster, although he 
may have been defending himself justifiably. The child gets 
a rather confused idea of social relations and of his own good 
nature. 

At home, even in a house or flat where there is space and 
equipment for a child, the routines of housework, cleaning, 
marketing and cooking often prevent mothers from spending 

_ all the time they would like with their children. Some of a 
child’s play is messy and requires help and supervision, as 
with clay, paints or water-play. Parents sometimes manage 
to keep their children happy and occupied while they work. 
Most often, however, spills or breakages occur when mother 
is distracted with other tasks, and then there are the inevit- 
able scoldings or admonitions of: “Don’t touch,” “No, no,” 
“Naughty boy,” and so on, which, repeated through the day, 
result in irritable, tired mothers and children. 

For young parents who have set up a home and furnished 
it at a great deal of cost in time and energy it is extremely 
hard to be relaxed and pleasant about the accidents that may 
occur when an energetic child romps. A young child’s play 
needs supervision, and often there just isn’t time for Mother 
and Daddy to stay near-by. Toys and materials are limited at 
home, mainly because most family budgets can’t include all 
the materials a child needs. In cities especially there is 
very seldom enough space for a child to play, because flats 
are planned mainly for adult living, not for children’s 
growth. 

Nursery school, on the other hand, offers a great variety 
of materials that children take turns in using. The teacher 
is there to mop up spills, settle quarrels easily, patiently, 
without hurry—that’s her job. She is not distracted by door- 
bells, telephones, meals to be cooked, visitors to be enter- 
tained. The simple furniture of the nursery schoolroom can 
always be shifted to make a big, clear space for a game. There 
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are no valuable rugs that might be soiled, no polished wood- 
work that might be scratched, no precious bric-à-brac that 
might be knocked down by a hastily tossed beanbag. 

Ideally, then, a nursery school is a place where there are 
fewer limitations on normal child activity. It also provides 
an opportunity for parents to plan their days so that there is 
more time to spend with the children when their routine 
work is done. 

In a good nursery school there are many positive things 
to do. A child is seldom—probably never—called “bad” or 
“naughty.” Moreover, the child learns to meet other children 
without being afraid that he will be hurt, or that his property 
will be taken from him. He learns that a few bumps or 
bruises or quarrels are only temporary hurts, and he gains 
confidence in playing with other children. (This will help 
him also in the primary school.) He learns that he can “take 
it,” that he can stand up for his rights; this new realization 
gives him a feeling of competence, which in turn makes him 
more eager to go on learning and trying out new things. 

One of the most important features of a good nursery 
school is the valuable parent-teacher relationship that is 
established and the job teachers do in interpreting the 
methods of the school to the parent. A parent who visits a 
nursery school (and all parents should) sees children learn- 
ing to play together, to eat their meals happily, to wash 
themselves and go to the lavatory without fighting against it ~ 
or fussing. A parent who sees that a child’s control over him- 
self—social or physical—is gradual and that it need not be 
forced by physical punishment, feels less pressed to use that 
punishment. When the child is of nursery-school age, parents 
may feel anxious about routines, and the innumerable feed- 
ing, toileting, “do’s” and “don'ts”; the school can offer parents 
ways of handling those routines which are easier for child and 
parent. 

One of the things that always impresses us is the con- 
fidence and sureness with which these youngsters of two, 
three or four meet situations with other children or adults 
in the nursery school. You realize they are people; you (as a 
parent) may be much more perturbed than they are by a 
quarrel or a blow; it helps you to see your child meeting these 
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situations, to feel that he is a person and that you can be 
confident he will make the grade if you don’t pass on some of 
your anxiety to him. 


The Nursery Schoolroom 


In a good day-care centre or nursery school you will find large, 
airy rooms, lined with sturdy shelves (which won’t tip over 
if climbed on). On the shelves are all kinds of toys or 
materials, chosen for sturdiness, durability and creative play. 
There will be several of each toy, placed at a height that the 
child can easily reach. These toys will vary somewhat with the 
age groups of the children. There are large blocks of assorted 
shapes; there are cars, small “people,” and “animals.” In one 
corner there may be housekeeping toys—cups, plates, ‘‘doilies”’ 
for table mats, several dolls, and two or three cots or prams 
for the “babies.” There are picture books on another shelf, 
simple puzzles, crayons, small cubes, In the cupboards are 
clay, paints, some wooden boards or pieces of oilcloth on 
which to work the clay. There are low tables and chairs to 
play on, and to use for morning juice or lunch. There are 
easels for painting. i 


Health Precautions 


To guard the health of all the children a doctor or school 
nurse examines the nose and throat of every child each morn- 
ing. Mothers are advised to keep children with colds or sore 
throats at home. The teacher in each room watches for any 
lassitude or symptoms of over-fatigue so as to prevent the 
spread of incipient colds or childhood diseases. : 

In the washroom each child has a towel and washcloth of 
his own, and cupboard space of his own where his hat and 
Coat, extra underwear, gumboots and sweater are left. His 
name marks his locker or “cubby,” and he soon learns to find 
his own clothing space. For rest-time there are folding cots, 
blankets (usually brought from home) tagged with the child’s 
name, which can be pulled out and put away easily. Outdoors 
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there is sand to dig in, there is a slide, boxes to climb into 
or on top of; there are pails, shovels, tricycles, ropes and carts 
to make derricks or hauling lorries. : 


What a Child Does in Nursery School 


To the nursery schoolroom the child brings his own ideas 
and observations of the world around him. Routines for 
health and sanitation are the same as those observed at home 
—eating, resting, washing, going to the lavatory, and outdoor 
play in fine weather. There is no set routine for play. Play- 
time, therefore, means that there may be a few children in 
the “housekeeping” corner, busily feeding their “families,” 
setting their tables, tucking their “babies” in bed (boys join 
the groups without embarrassment or self-consciousness). 
Some children will build, others may sit quietly looking at a 
book or working with a puzzle. One or two children, equipped 
with rubber aprons, may devote an entire hour to bathing a 
“baby,” dipping water with a cup. 

A brick building with cars and people near-by may be set 
up by another group in the room. All the children are living 
their experiences: they play out schemes of a larger world 
in their. own small play world, bringing it closer and making 
it more understandable. They act out roles of father, mother, 
baby, dramatizing with gentleness or sternness, with delight 
or some timidity, the parts that they have watched adults 
play in a grown-up world. They express in paints or in clay 
their impressions of objects, colours and people. 

At other times the youngsters are seemingly passive— 
content just to watch the others, to look out of a window, to 
hold a doll or a toy quietly and just sit. 


What the Teacher Does in Nursery School 


There are some tears and some blows, and here the teacher 
is usually forearmed by careful observation of the children. 
She steps into situations where a quarrel is brewing and 
usually helps the children to settle the difficulty themselves. 
She steers a child towards another activity if he is upsetting 
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‘a group; she tries to show him, without punishing or scolding 
him, that bricks, for example, are for building, not for 
throwing, except in special cases. When there aren’t enough 

- Kiddie-cars or pails to go around she promises that the child 
-who “needs” a scarce item will have a turn, and she sees to 
it that he does have a turn very soon, so that his childish 
patience will not be tried too hard or too long. The child 
-Jearns to expect order and fairness in his life at the nursery 
school, which gives him the security of a protected (but not 
over-protected) playtime. Gradually children give and take 
turns with less help from the teacher, accepting this code 
because it makes life happier and easier for each child. No 
one has to fight for his rights—they are guaranteed. 


How Do Children Accept Routines? 


In the established routines of washing, resting and eating, 
as well as in play periods, there is a feeling of ‘“we-ness,” 
an easier acceptance of those routines because all the children 
sleep, eat and wash their hands. While at home a child may 
feel individually nagged: or “picked on” because he must 
attend to certain regulations and suffer interruptions of his 
play, here, in his nursery-school group, those interruptions 
are part of the group life and work. There are, of course, 
always a few resistant children, but, in general, there is an 
_overall acceptance of routine. Often nobody else rests at home, 
At school, everyone takes a rest. With very young children, 
even the teacher may rest on a cot. Young children often relax 
more easily when the teacher is on a near-by cot. 

The teacher knows that these youngsters of two, three or 
four are geared to a much slower pace than grownups. There 
is no “hurry-hurry’” about washing hands in the nursery 
schoolroom (this process, as most parents know, is absorbing 
for the child, but time-consuming). The teachers plan the day 
so that there is no precipitous rush to the bathroom in order 
to be ready for juice or for outdoors or luncheon. A fair 
amount of young children’s irritability is caused by the 
conflicts between the adult rush to get things done and their 
own slow and unskilled ways of meeting situations. 
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Children in the nursery school also learn to see a certain | 
“cause and effect” relationship between what they do and 
why they do it. In our complex family life it is not easy for 
a young child to understand why he must perform this or that 
ritual, since those things involve our adult social life with 
friends or relatives, mother’s and father’s work, a scheduled 
appointment which must be met on time, and so on. At 
nursery school the child’s work and play are the reasons for 
doing things. Although he may not always accept the sugges- 
tion that it is time to put away his blocks in order to go 
outside and play, he nevertheless understands that “picking- 
up” is a necessary part of his day. Here again he is not alone 
in his task; “we” pick up and put away; “we” sing; “we” eat 
lunch. This identification with the group is the stimulation 
that a good nursery school can provide, and which, inci- 


` dentally, a good school can continue to provide later on for 


a child's whole-hearted participation in work and play. _ 
Here again parents can see how it is possible to help 
children understand what is to be done without using the 
“bad” or “naughty” connotation. “We” put away the blocks 
today because we're going home and we'll take them out again 
tomorrow. Also, teachers help the children put their things 
away. Remember, parents, it's very hard for a little child (or 
a big child) to do a thorough job by himself. Company means 
a lot to a child. Very few children do a complete job of 
picking up their toys without some help. Although teacher 
helps in nursery school, the child feels he’s doing a job too. 
“Let’s do it” is a good phrase to remember to use at home 


rather than “Do it.” 


“What the Child Learns in Nursery School 


Group living intensifies and highlights a child’s own observa- 
tions, which might remain vague, confusing impressions 
unless they were talked out with adults and other children. 
Here you can observe the child’s intellectual development 
very clearly. If we wished to record and classify the kinds of 
events and objects a child notices in these early years, the 


list might include the early stages of physics, biology, 
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geography, the social sciences, and others. The properties 
of water, the feel of clay, the weight and size of blocks or boxes, 
the habits of goldfish or the rabbit “we” tend in the screened 
box, the snow that melted when “we” brought it indoors, the 
icicles that hang from the sloping toy-shed roof on winter 
days are all fascinating discoveries for a young child. He 
wants time and more time to inspect them; he makes up 
stories about them. This is knowledge, repeated, reinforced 
and remembered because all the children are interested and 
in this laboratory of their room discoveries are immensely 
important. 


The Individual Child in Nursery School 


A child’s adjustment. to a group must be qualified by a 
consideration of his own feelings and personality. Every 
individual child will bring to nursery school and to any other 
school he is to attend in his future life the reactions to 
experiences, happy or unhappy, which he has had at home. 
These are not isolated attitudes; they give the meaning to all 
his experience and actually constitute the way in which he 
will react to a new adult—the teacher—the way he plays 
with other children, and the amount of sharing and group 
living he can tolerate happily. 

Nursery school will not make up to a child for an unhappy 
or unsatisfactory home and family life. Any problem that is 
acute for the child at home, that is constantly troublesome, 
will be reflected in his behaviour at school. He may aggres- 
sively disturb other children or, anxious and unhappy, he 
may withdraw from the play materials offered him; his own 
mixed feelings may be a barrier to easy play. 

These statements are not intended to alarm parents. Most 
children will have ups and downs, show slight changes in 
behaviour from day to day, demonstrate a somewhat hilarious 
bounciness one day and the next day (as on a “black Mon- 
day”) appear subdued and show great indifference tO 
experimentation or games. In nursery school particularly, the 
co-operation of parents with teachers is essential. The teacher 
is not a therapist; she cannot effect basic changes in the child's 
personality or behaviour unless parents know what she is 
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trying to do at school and unless they help her in reassuring 
the child. While their child is in her care it is the teacher's 
task to protect him and to try to offer him a happy time. She 
is genuinely interested in his wellbeing, not in whether he is 
“good” or “bad.” 

Trained to observe children, she knows that their normal 
behaviour is not always even and that the smaller ones are 
only very slowly learning to become social human beings, 
that initially they are not always placid or generous or 
co-operative. She knows that children differ, that there may 
be temperamentally quiet, excitable, passive or intense chil- 
dren—all in the same group, all normal children. She does 
not compare children with one another, but in watching one 
child over a period of weeks she learns the way in which he 
shows that he is unhappy or confused. His repeated attacks 
on other children, his constant destructiveness, his prolonged 
silence and withdrawal are signs that something is troubling 
him that only his parents can help to reach and assuage. 
When a child cannot find satisfaction in play, when he cannot 
make use of the materials the teacher offers him, when she 
cannot find activities he can be interested in, then she has 
reached her limitations as a teacher, and she must ask for the 
parents’ help, to help the child. 


Helping Your Child in Nursery School 


Nursery school may be the starting line from which parents 


- can set out in the right direction to gain new insights about 


their child, learning each step of the way. It can be an 
extension of the family environment where, in co-operation 
with the teacher, parents can set up a sort of self-correcting 
system, in which problems can be faced honestly and cleared 
up before they become chronic. A child’s difficulties should 
be viewed not as reflections of a poor home or mismanagement 
or uncaring parents, but as an indication of some undue stress, 
of which, in many cases, his parents may not be at all aware. 
Mistakes are inevitable. They do not affect a child deeply 
unless parents refuse to face them and continue to justify their 
errors: 
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Daily contact between parent and teacher at nursery school 
can set the stage for an increased understanding of child 
-growth and development. A parent who knows how his child 
‘acts in a group of other youngsters, who learns to set his 
standards not according to romantic notions of how children 
should act, but according to the child’s own needs and 
abilities, will be better equipped to help him face the diffi- 
culties that his later school life will present. This parent really 
begins to know his own child—his fears, his preoccupations, 
the way in which he tackles a job and the kinds of jobs h 
can tackle. i 
‘In these young years, and for a long time to come, a child's 
play is a learning experience, and nursery school helps thg 
parent to see it as such. He shows an interest in the child’ 
questions and observations, in his “make-believe” and hig 
real friends, and he learns to value them as expressions of an 
unfolding personality. During the nursery-school days, more 
than in any other phase of school life, the tasks of parent ang 
teacher are remarkably similar and inseparable; their mutua}y 
concern is the child’s happiness and security. i 


| 
Should Your Child Go to Nursery School? l 


In view of the many benefits of a nursery school, it may seem 
contradictory to consider whether a child should or should | 
not join one of these organized play groups. Yet there may be Ii 
reasons why some children are not ready to leave the smaller 
family setting. s 

Very often parents start thinking about a nursery schoo} 
for their older child when a new baby arrives. The difficultie: 
of caring for two little children are obvious, and mothers 
may welcome the help that the nursery-school programme: 
offers. To the child, however, the idea of being sent- away 
from home at this time may constitute a definite threat. There 
is a new member in the family who occupies a good deal of his 
mother’s and father’s time and attention. This situation, in} 
itself, is disturbing to him since it raises questions in his mind. 
about his own status and importance to his parents. Perhaps 
the most upsetting question that can worry a child is: “Am, 
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Tstill loved? Did Father and Mother want a new baby because 
they didn’t like me any more?” Then, when he is taken to 
nursery school, away from Mother and the baby, his fears are 
reinforced. The teacher, however warm she may be, is not 
Mother; the toys and space, however appealing, are no sub- 
stitute for what he fears he has lost—Mother’s and Daddy’s 
admiration and love. 

If starting to nursery school and the arrival of a new baby 
occur at almost the same time, the child may show his anxiety 
in misbehaviour at home. Instead of the beneficial results 
Mother and Father expected to see, there may be added 
problems at home—bed-wetting, loss of sleep, naughtiness, 
loss of appetite. Nursery school can’t solve the child’s worry 
about his parents’ love. In this case nursery school may add 
to his anxiety. 

Usually psychiatrists and teachers advise that the parent 
introduce the child to his play group long before the baby 
is born, or wait a while, several months or a year, until he 
has adjusted to the new family situation. Later his adjustment 
to nursery school will be the cue .as to whether he feels 
content to leave his home for several hours a day. 

Other troublesome family situations, worrisome to the 
child and sometimes not evidently so to parents, may indicate 
playtime at home rather than in a nursery school. Where 
there is a family break—even if a parent has gone away only 
for a while, to return later—young children may feel some- 
what shaky about that parent’s departure; the absence may 
threaten the child’s own security. He can never fully under- 
Stand the logical, grown-up reasons for the loss, and he is 
preoccupied with it. His day at nursery school may then be 
an anxious rehearsal of doubts as to whether his parent has 
abandoned him. > : 

A. prolonged illness, a hospital experience, moving from 
one home to another, the severe illness of a parent, may 
prevent the child’s full, happy participation in nursery school. 
In each case, if the new adult—the teacher—and the new 
gtoup—the children—present him with new anxiety about 
himself and his relationships to his parents, then the familiar 
home environment is the wiser choice for him. 

At this point parents might very well comment: “But 
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aren’t these ups and downs normal to every family? Will any 
child ever be ready for nursery school if we consider all the 
things that might upset him?” 

The answer depends largely on the individual child. Some 
children find a good deal of solace in the company of other 
children. These may be the energetic children, the outgoing, 
friendly ones. To other youngsters, who are timid or not so 
energetic, a group of children may be frightening after or 
during a worrisome experience at home. 

Secondly, it depends on when and how the.child experi- 
ences upsets at home. If he is three years old, let’s say, just 
starting nursery school, and if, after one month, his mother 
goes to the hospital for a while, then perhaps he will suffer 
a setback at nursery school. Maybe he won’t ask any questions 
at home, but his school behaviour may show his worry. 

If, on the other hand, he has had one year in a nursery 
group which he has enjoyed greatly, and then something 
happens—a family break, a tonsillectomy, the arrival of a 
new baby—then very often nursery school is just what he 
needs. It’s a known, happy experience, for one thing. It 
means familiar people who like him, familiar toys, rooms and 
a steady schedule. 


Introducing Your Child to Nursery School 


No matter what the family situation, or what the strains and 
stresses on each individual child, the nursery school is a new 
environment and the child needs a slow introduction to it. 
Some play centres include a programme for children as young 
as two years. Obviously, it is difficult for these small children 
to understand why they are being taken to nursery school, 
or what it is. Verbal explanations may not be too helpful to 
these still non-verbal youngsters, so parents must stand by 
while the child takes his first tentative steps into the new 
environment. In the early weeks Mother may take the child 
to school for only an hour or two, stay with him, and then take 
him home again. 2 

Later, and with some help from the teacher as to appro- 
priate timing, she may stay with the child for the first half- 
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hour and then, assuring the child that she will return, leave 
him for several hours. “Then,” parents may ask, “what 
happens?” The teacher watches for tears or other signs of 
dismay. Often there is a piping call for “Mummy,” a 
whimper, a few tears, although after the first day or two alone 
children seldom show a reluctance about letting their 
mummies or daddies go—often less disturbance than they 
show when Mummy and Daddy go out for the evening! The 
teacher holds the child’s hand or picks him up, takes him to 
a toy shelf or the table, stays with him to show him how he 
might use the play materials, and reassures him, if he asks, 
that “Mummy will come back soon.” Mother, in her turn, 
comes back on time as she has promised, and gradually the 
child learns to expect that she will come back, and her 
absence doesn’t worry him. 

One very common occurrence in the first few weeks of 
nursery school is this: The little two-and-a-half- or three- 
year-old skips to school for the first week or more, nods a 
very vague farewell to his parent (or doesn’t nod at all), 
goes immediately to the toy shelves, and is content for the 
remainder of the morning. A week later, when the first glow 
of discovery and novelty wears off, he suddenly catches on to 
the idea that Mummy leaves him each day. And then he may 
begin to cling to her hand‘in the morning, to demand that 
she stays with him, or refuse to remove his jacket. 

Nothing may be wrong at home; there may be no new 
baby, no operations, no departures. Actually, nothing is 
wrong except that the child wants to be sure that his mummy 
will come. back. He’s not an ‘“‘attention-getter” nor an “over- 
dependent” child. On the contrary, he was ready a week 
before to play very happily for a while in the company of 
another adult and other children. His parents may then have 
to plan a week or more of the slow, careful introduction we 
spoke of, until the child is able to see that day after day they 
return to get him, while each day he finds at school a stable 
Toutine: the same people, and the toys, chairs and sand-pit 
in their familiar places. 

For a child: who spends a full day at nursery school, with 
luncheon and a nap as part of the schedule, this extended 
introduction to his group is especially important. Going to 
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- sleep away from Mummy and his own room is a big step and 
may be a frightening one. Here again an easy, tentative 
introduction is best. Teachers help the child to see his rest- 
time as part of the “we-ness’’ of nursery school: letting him 
bring a cuddly animal or a doll from home that he can hold 
when he is tucked in for a rest, singing softly to him, giving- 
him, in short, the reassurance that he is protected. 

It is exciting to watch even the little two-and-a-half- or 
three-year-olds, after the first week or two in the play group, 
They arrive at school confidently, and as they are greeted by 
the matron, then the teacher, then by their friends, they beam 
with all the satisfaction of a warmly welcomed member with 
full status in their newly acquired positions. One child may 
make a face at the matron as she knows that it will provoke a 
funny remark or a special word of greeting. Another child 
holds out a paper bag to her teacher—‘‘Biscuits for elevenses” 
—enjoying the recognition of playing hostess and provider to 
her group. Still another youngster bursts into the room, 
telling in a three-year-old way that he saw a derrick or a 
lorry or a train on the way to school. Although the teacher 
may smile, she welcomes these overtures with serious atten- 
tion. They are not laughable or “cute”; they are a child’s 
way of saying: “These words, these things, represent me; I 
am important here, aren’t I?” ; 

Parents help their children in nursery school by knowing 
what it is and why it exists, by understanding the difficulties 
that the first few days will present, and by giving the teacher 
all the help and support she needs during this introductory 
period. For the teacher needs the parent here, in the young 
years, more than in any other area of school life. In the care 
of the young child, the physical and emotional are so 
intimately related that the adults who offer that nurture 
cannot divide it into assigned parts, nor take independent 
roles. 


How to Recognize a Good Nursery School 


Not all play centres are “good” nursery schools. Here are 
some of the characteristics of a good nursery school that 
parents might look for. 
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The children’s noses and throats should be looked at each 
morning. There should be a room where children can be 
isolated who are feverish or starting a cold. Those children 
who show the first signs of a cold—sneezing and snuffling— 
should not be left with the group. Such a room should not be 
a bathroom or a cheerless room, and there should always be 
an adult near the child when he is isolated. 

Rooms for nursery-school children should be bright and 
attractively painted in clear colours, well ventilated, with — 
washrooms easily available. Check to see that there ‘is space 
for active play, indoors and out, as well as a place for naps 
and for quiet play for those children who want to be quiet. 

For outdoor play there should be climbing apparatus, 
swings, large blocks and carts, sand or dirt for digging, large 
boxes and smaller-sized wooden blocks to challenge the child’s 
interest and vitality. And there should be at least one teacher 
for every eight or ten children (for three-year-olds, one 
teacher for every five children is usually a better ratio), 
Children should use the play apparatus as they are interested, 
‘not as the teacher dictates. 

Indoors, children should be able to play with materials in 
their own way. They should not, for example, have to copy 
a teacher's drawing, nor should they be told what is a “good”? 
drawing to make. 

The teacher's attitude towards the children is important. 
Their ideas and discoveries should be listened to with respect 
and attention. The teacher who says: “Aren't they sweet?” 
“Aren’t they good today?” or whose attitude is: “They need 
to be trained to be good,” is not helping the children to feel 
that their work and play and creative products are very 
important. To children play is a serious, if exciting, business 
and they expect adults to treat it as such. : 

The teacher should see that children are not dressed too 
warmly in the room and that when they play outdoors they 
are dressed according to the weather. 

Routines should be carried out quietly, without evident 
fuss, commands or tense preparations. “Milk is coming—find 
a good place to sit,” is preferable to phrases such as: “Every- 
body must sit down. We can’t have milk until everyone is 
Radek and then a long wait until the one or two frisky 
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members settle down. In nursery school there is no place for 
the teacher or adult who takes the attitude: “When I clap 
my hands, everyone should do as I say.” 

The teacher should not continually be giving orders. A 
skilled nursery-school teacher, for example, starts arranging 
chairs for a “story” rather than calling the group to attention 
first. Then she may say to a few children who are near her: 
“Would you like to hear this story?” They may sit down and 
others join the group. She waits until the children are settled 
and then proceeds with her story; she knows that an order to 
be quiet will only provoke a few children to make noise. 

In a good nursery school you will see lively children, 
children absorbed in their work, children talking back and 
forth to one another. The quiet or timid ones will receive not 
too pronounced help from the teacher in making social con- 
tacts. She may stay near them for a while for reassurance, on 
the alert that they are not unhappy or hurt. She never uses 
shame as a device to encourage play, nor does she point out to 
them that they are “too shy.” 

The teacher does not call attention to wet or soiled 
knickers. She helps change the underwear with no show of dis- 
approval. If the child is unhappy about a “mistake,” she may 
say: “It’s all right. We'll change the knickers, then you'll be 
all right.” She shows the child that it is all right. When a 
parent arrives at the end of playtime, the package of wet 
clothing should be transferred without “Ohs’ or “Ahs” or 
smiling comments on the child’s mistake. 

Parent-teacher talks are encouraged in a good nursery 
school, but not in front of the child. Conferences should take 
place when both parent and teacher are free, and when the 
children are not around to hear scraps of conversation. 


What Discipline is Like 
in Nursery School 


Parents can further help their children by knowing and 
expecting the normal signs of growth and by anticipating 
some changes in behaviour when the child plays with other 
children. For example, two-year-olds are experimenters, and 
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they are curious. They work with clay on a board, stamp it, 
roll it, poke it—and finally put it in their mouths. They throw 
balls, beanbags, and then they throw a block. That the block - 
may hurt someone or break a window is something adults 

have learned, but it hasn’t occurred to the inexperienced two- 

year-old. Teacher says to the child: “You can throw the ball. 

Blocks are for building, see?” Then she guides him to the 

ball or to the block shelves and shows him what she means. 

She is firm and clear about not throwing blocks, but she does 

not punish the two-year-old child for his act, or penalize him 

by taking the blocks away. If he persists in throwing the 

blocks she may then take him to a place where he can throw 

blocks safely. The child may need careful watching, and a 

special teacher may be assigned to stay near-by. Other 

children cannot be expected to take continual hurts from 

him, and they need the teacher’s protection, too. 

While at times children may throw blocks without think- 
ing, sometimes a child is “mad.” Johnny, a three-year-old, for 
example, is mixed up. There are also feelings inside which he 
can’t understand. He may really want to know if he is “bad.” 
He goes on throwing blocks. 

The teacher will do something like this. She goes over to 
Johnny (she does not call to him from across the room). She 
holds his hand or puts an arm around him and says quite 
firmly: “Johnny, we don’t throw blocks in this room. Blocks 
are not for throwing; they may hurt someone. You'll have 
to go into the next room until you are ready to settle down.” 
“Then she takes him into another room, gives him a book, a 
puzzle, or some clay, assigns an adult to stay near-by, and in 
a short while Johnny is “ready” to come back. He hasn’t lost 
face, he doesn’t feel ashamed ‘or “bad.” He has discovered 
something very positive about the nursery school: the teacher 
remains his friend; she does not dislike him; she won't hurt 
: him, Actually, part of his block-throwing is just a chip-on-the- 
shoulder attitude. Johnny is always preparing for a fight! 
But he has begun to be a little clearer in social situations: 
You don’t throw blocks in the room because they may hurt 
someone. You can go down to the gym and throw if you have 
to, but not where there are people. ] 

Next day he finds out that when another child tries to push 
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him off the swing, the teacher sees to it that Johnny has his 
turn, uninterrupted. He may go on “testing” the nursery- 
school routine and the teacher from time to time, but she 
doesn’t change, nor does her treatment of him change. He is 
beginning to learn what is expected of him. He is discovering 

' that he’s not bad—he’s a fairly nice boy. Johnny, of course, 
needs to feel “nice” at home, too, or else he’ll come to school 
with the same confusion every day. 

We overheard a conversation in a nursery school one day 
at three o’clock between a well-meaning doting aunt and a 
four-year-old girl as the two were leaving the building, The 
adult asked jokingly: “Well, were you a very bad girl today?” ~ 
The child answered her indignantly: “I’m never bad at 
nursery school.” This is the feeling that Johnny gets in a good 
nursery school with a good teacher. À 

To show how home and school interact, let us look at 

Johnny’s history, which is deliberately overdrawn to illustrate 
our point. Both of Johnny’s parents work. Before he came to 
nursery school he was cared for by an elderly neighbour who 
did not like to go outdoors; so Johnny stayed in all day. She 
was not very vigorous, and Johnny was kept near her in the 
house so she could “keep an eye” on him. His parents soon 
realized that Johnny was becoming a very antagonistic and 
morose little boy, and so they sent him to nursery school. 
When he had played at home Johnny could not throw blocks; 
he had no opportunity. Rules about behaviour were enforced 

‘With punishment. His toys had to be put away in a certain 
order, his hands and clothing kept clean at all costs, noisy play 
was prohibited, meals had to be finished on schedule and 
completely if he wanted pudding. (His parents first realized 
what was happening to Johnny when it suddenly occurred to 
them that the house was much neater than a home should 
be in which a child played every day.) There were no normal 
explosions and tears. Johnny had learned to toe the line, but 
he had not learned natural, spontaneous responses to people 
or objects. He behaved because he had to. In nursery schoo}, 
with a different, more permissive discipline, he went on 
misbehaving until he was stopped. 

This illustrates a situation that occurs and recurs in studies 
of children; a stricter discipline for a child at home versus a 
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more understanding outlook in the school. Attitudes towards 
adults are carried over into the nursery group and translated 
into different kinds of behaviour because the pressures that 
restrain or channel the child’s actions at home are reduced, 
or at least are different, in nursery school. 

This is the snag parents often run into when they send a 
child to a play group. “He never hit his sister at home,” or: 
“He never said no to his father until he went to nursery 
school,” or: “He used to be quiet and content all day; now 
he is constantly noisy and upsets the whole house.” In meet- 
ings with other parents and in conferences with the teacher, 
mothers and fathers will find that these behaviour changes or 
modifications are taking place in all the children. If nursery 
school is the first opportunity a child had to investigate, to 
be an active participating member of a group, to discover 
what he can do with paints and crayons, with toys and with 
other children, then there will be a bumpy period for him 
when he is, in a sense, caught between two disciplines, the 
restriction of his efforts at home and the freer life at school. 


Constant Misbehaviour and 
the Home Schedule 


Each child's behaviour or misbehaviour change is the clue to 
the kind of assistance he needs from his parents. Perhaps his 
parents need to ease up on the home schedule, to slow down 
their busy pace to meet his. Many parents who try just this 
one simple shift in home routine are amazed at the results. 
It may be that when he says “No” constantly he has had too 
many demands for which he can see no reason and he’s ready 
with “No” almost before you have asked him to do something. 
A simple matter of phrasing requests can make all the differ- 
ence between constant negativism and co-operation. “In a few 
minutes it will be time to wash your hands for dinner”; “We'll 
read this story, then we'll turn out the light to go to sleep”; 
“TL help you put the toys away; and then Daddy can tell you 
a story”; “Let’s see if you can reach up to get your coat and 
hat while Mummy gets hers,” and so on. Joking, dramatizing 
the tasks of dressing and undressing, above all, not taking the 
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~ “no's” too seriously—not digging in for a battle between 
parent and child when there is a “no”—are the parents’ ways 
of helping the child to meet home requirements more easily. 
Remember, too, that there are “good” and “bad” hours of the 
day, times when perverseness, “no’s,” noise, defiance, are at 
a high point, either separately or all together, and other times 
when parenthood is sheer bliss because of the perfect co-opera- 
tion you can enlist. 

This more relaxed attitude towards rules and schedules will 
really help your child in nursery school and later on. It helps 
him to be confident in his parents, which means: “I am an 
important person at home as well as in nursery school; they 
like me; they understand when I am cross or upset; they help _ 
me to be what I want to be—a nice boy!” 

Young children do not need the stimulation of plays or 


novels, cinemas or radio to fire their imaginations. A walk 


around the square, a day in the park, a boat ride, playing in 
the snow, watching a steam shovel at work, possess the newness 
and wonder to a youngster which a foreign country might 
offer us. These simple adventures and a parent's time are the 
ingredients of learning. The intimate sharing of experiences 
with a parent represents to the child the happiest way of 
learning. With Mother in the kitchen, with Daddy on a 
train, he observes, asks questions, continually probing to find 
out more, to understand and assimilate what he already knows 
and what he is now finding out. Not only does he learn to 
observe, to be aware of himself and his surroundings, but he 
learns these things happily and confidently, close to someone 
who is interested with him and in him. This point is impor- 
tant in so many ways that it bears repetition: if parents really 
listen to their children and consider their questions and re- 
sponses with respect and interest, there is a foundation for 
communication between parent and child that will be 
invaluable when later school problems arise. ; 


Recognize Your Child’s Worries 


Parents should realize that their own difficulties and problems 
affect the child. Family quarrels, illness, death, anxiety OF 
tension about money are to adults, though hard to bear, the 
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normal results of human living, but to a child any one of those 
situations may appear disastrous, because he doesn’t under- 
stand them or because they upset Mother and Daddy. 

Just telling a child that we love him; that we are going to 
stay with him, that it’s “all right,” “Mother and Daddy will 
take care of you,” is often enough to assure him that all is 
well. Sometimes he may’need an extra amount of soothing at 
bedtime. Sometimes he will ask disguised questions indicating 
that he is worried; he may burst into tears at very slight 
provocation or show sudden, unexpected aggression towards 
his playmates in school. The teacher will not, and cannot, 
know-what is bothering the child when he is continually 
aggressive or withdrawn. She cannot reach the causes of his 
misbehaviour, although her own kindness may help him for a 
time. She has to depend on the parents, tell them her obser- 
vations, and assume that they will try to discover the cause 
of his worry and to reassure him at home. ; 

It may seem to some parents that the observations and 
school records which the teacher offers them constitute a 
criticism of the home. Many parents, even those who are’ 
familiar with the aims and purposes of nursery education, 
feel that the teacher's first preoccupation is “what’s wrong 
with the parents.” As we have said before, teachers want to 
see that children are happy in their nursery group, but they 
cannot help an unhappy child who is deeply troubled about 
his intimate relations with his parents. Only his parents can 
do that, if they believe the teacher and carry through by 
offering help. s 

There is no child, no adult, without problems, but it is the 
task of good education to see that these problems do not 
become so troublesome as to stand in the way of maturing and 
learning. Parents’ help and support are the core of this sound 
educational programme always, but in the nursery days they 
are an integral part of everything the child does, whether he 
is at home or at school. 


Il: WHEN YOUR CHILD DOES NOT 
GO TO NURSERY SCHOOL 


Your child may not go to nursery school, but that does not 
mean that he cannot be a well-adjusted, happy, intelligent 
child. Home and parents can offer a child excellent oppor- 
tunities for learning to get along with others, and for meeting 


the everyday challenges to his vitality and curiosity. Parents — 


whose children do not go to nursery school do, however, have 
to understand what are some of the child’s ways of learning 


and how to provide for sound learning at home. Se 


The Importance of Creative Play 


Play is one of the child’s ways of learning and showing you; 


that he is learning. Play is probably a child’s most creative 
form of learning. This is not a sentimental statement. When 
you watch a young child play, what do you see? You see that 
he has learned a number of things about people, about what 
they do and why they do it. He cannot give a list of what he 
has learned, but he shows you, in his buildings, in his games 
of “house,” in the way he plays Mother or Daddy or Baby, 
nurse or doctor, pilot or fireman. He shows you in his gestures 
and in the sounds he makes, in imitating the way “Daddy” 
talks to “Baby,” or “pilot” to “gunner.” 

Not only does he show you how he feels about what he has 
learned, but he creates. ‘He is an artist; he takes what he 
Knows and gives it his own personal touch. He creates an 


artistic whole out of pieces of information, observations, his ` 


own feelings. The result is his statement in his play about 
himself and his world. And, alas, often adults look at a picture 
he may have done and sigh because he has painted what he 
sees and feels, and not what adults see or feel. The child is 
proud of his production until he sees the critical look or hears 
the disappointed sigh. “To paint this kind of picture (or build 
this building),” he thinks, “is not too good.” And he may stop 
showing you what he has learned and what he feels about 
everything around him. 

Play is also his way of finding out, The “house” the child 
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builds at three and the “house” he builds at five may both be 
made out of blocks, but the five-year-old’s building shows 
that he has discovered how to make windows and doors by ~ 
leaving spaces between two blocks and bridging the space by ~ 
putting another block on top of them. Also, he may have 
added a garage, a road leading to the house, a car on the 
road. His playmate “drives” a lorry to the door of his “house,” ~ 
dumps some “animals” in front of the house, goes away and 
comes back again with “milk” and “groceries.” 4 

The five-year-old has not only discovered more about the ~ 
way in which people live and work together, but through 
using the blocks he has also found out that he can balance 
them to make steady buildings. He has scaled his “garage” 
to fit the house, the road to fit the car. He has learned to use 
the various-sized blocks in combination so that the corners of 
the house fit together neatly. i 

Play is probably the child's best way of adjusting himself 
to his society and his group, to his family and himself. Why? 
Because in creative play that is not directed or censored he 
can say what he thinks—he can express his ideas. In creative 
play (and we must here remember that this includes “messy” 
play with finger paints, mud, clay, water), he can say how he 
feels. Remember that very often when he shows you how 
he feels directly he may be scolded or punished. In creative 
play he can “say” those things without adult disapproval 
(except for the lack of understanding mentioned above). 
Moreover, he says many things about his feelings that can't 
be put into words, or for which, as a child, he has no words. 
No one knows exactly why, but children seem to feel better 
and be more relaxed when they have been allowed to say 
these things with paints and clay. The child can often “play 
out” his problems as adults “talk out” their difficulties. 

If the child does not go to nursery school, then it is very 
important for parents to provide some creative play materials. 
For painting, get some large sheets of inexpensive newsprint. 
Or a large roll of brown wrapping paper is excellent to cut 
into large sheets for painting. Large-sized jars of poster paints 
are more economical than small jars., You can transfer some of 
each colour into other separate containers—pint-sized, wide- 
mouthed mayonnaise jars are excellent. Small jars of paint 
HYC—cr 
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are apt to tip unless the child has an easel; moreover, they are 
full, and the paint spatters out and around them. Get brushes 
with wide stiff bristles (not camel’s hair). Cover the floor with 
newspapers or oilcloth to protect the varnish or the rug. Large 
crayons and sheets of drawing paper should also be part of the 
home art supply. 

When he paints or crayons, don’t expect your child to 
produce “art” such as hangs in the museum. (His is usually 
far more original.) Only very slowly does he begin to make 
pictures that have form. Don’t tag names and don’t ask him 
to tag names to his pictures. If you wish you can ask him to 
tell you a story about a picture, or take a pencil and write his 
name and the date on the paper, and he'll often tell you to 
write something like this: “It’s a fire and it’s all hot and 
there’s some water going swish, swish! and there’s a ladder 
that the fireman put up and the fire is very big and very sizzly 
and they’re going to put it out.” The words usually come out 
in a stream as we have written them. 

Having heard this vivid story of action, you now realize 
how much the painting means to the child! You needn't, 
however, always know the story—trust the child. You may 
not recognize the ideas in his paintings, but they are there 
just the same. - 

Sometimes teachers in an infant-school room find that, 
because other children call their pictures “boats” or “farm” or 
“woods,” one child will be a little disturbed if he doesn’t have 
a name for his; sometimes he paints a picture that does not 
represent anything special. Often, then, the sensitive teacher 
who hears him say: “I don’t know,” and sees the dismay on 
his face, will say to him: “That’s a nice design.” “Design” is 
the word that makes him feel better—it gives his painting a 
very nice, definite name which the other children respect. 
Parents might use this little device rather than puzzling over 
the painting and making the child feel dubious about it. 

Finger paints are very exciting to a small child, They 
require some supervision, for the child uses his fingers—as the 
Name indicates—or his whole hand (and usually his whole 
body), to spread the colours and to form designs. If you let 
him use these paints when he is alone there will in all 
probability be some smears on near-by areas. Newspaper may 
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_ be necessary to protect the table and the floor, and an apron 
to protect the child’s clothing. But the paints wash off easily, 
-and there will be no permanent stain if the child should 
“spill over.” 
_ The finger paints you buy have rolls of smooth paper 
included in the box, and spatulas for lifting out the thick” 
paint. Finger paints are messy, so prepare for them—but don’t 
let that dismay you, because they are so fascinating that you'll 
want to get right in and take your piece of paper and play, 
too. If you prefer, you can make your own finger paints. 

Equal parts of salt and flour, moistened’ with water until 
pliable, is.a material which, like clay, can be worked and 
squeezed, rolled and shaped, and which hardens when dry. 
Remember again that the child will not produce what an 
adult feels is a finished product. The three-year-old’s clay 
“horse” (if it has a name) may be fragile and not too tightly 
put together. His hands are not strong enough or skilful 
enough to work the clay thoroughly. Remember, also, that 
clay may stick to rugs and clothing. Give the child a smock 
or plastic apron, and a place to work where clay can be used 
without fuss or scolding. 

Don’t defeat the purpose of creative play by forcing the 
child to use materials. If they are left in or near his indoor 
play space (even if it is a corner of the kitchen) he will find 
them and use them when he needs them. Don’t hide the 
materials away or tuck them in drawers or on top of cup- 
boards, There is no more obvious way of telling the child that 
you really don’t care to have them around. 

Your child loves to have you near him when he works, Set 
aside a half-hour for him, tell him it’s his time. You can paint 
or crayon or squash and mould clay, too. These are not 


juvenile arts. You will help your child to feel it’s good and 


worth while and plain, honest fun to be creative. 

Parents whose children do not go to nursery school will 
need to provide some permanent toys called “unstructured” 
materials, such as blocks, cubes, large boxes or packing cases, 
Then you will want to add some small wooden or plastic 
figures for “people,” cars and trucks. 


A large’ sand-box with a generous qua: l 
excellent basic piece of equipment. It offers long periods of 


ntity of sand is an 
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relaxation for the child and his friends on the occasions when 
this less vigorous activity “fills in” between other, more active 
games. Your child grows up with the sand-box. It is an 
effective way of offering an older child and a younger one the 
same material; both love it and both can use it simultaneously. 


It has infinite uses and offers infinite variety in play. Sand is -— 


an artistic, creative medium that can be given some structure 
or just scooped and dumped. It can be used with lorries and 
cars, with water for “mixtures” or “cakes” or tunnels or 
pools. Sand-play is a soothing activity, especially since adults 
don’t very often demand well-made “cakes” or “tunnels.” 
‘The sand-box, therefore, is one area where the child can- 
play as he wishes and where there are no standards for 
achievement. This may be one reason why all ages love the 
sand-box! 

Children who do not go to nursery school need other child- 
ren as playmates and companions. Even if there are other 
-children in the family they do not always offer the needed 
companionship and stimulation. There are always some petty 
rivalries in the home, some little jealousies, and some com- 
petition for parents’ attention. There are times in the family 
when the child strives to catch up with his older brothers or 
sisters (he can learn from them, too, of course). But with his 
age mates the pre-school child finds common interests and 
comparable skills. He can be himself, share their jokes, play 
their games, climb and dig as they do, without feeling incom- 
petent or small and useless. 

For the young one in the family these companionships are 
the confirmation of his worth and ability. Psychologically 
they represent a pat on the shoulder which says: “You are 
not just you, alone. ‘We’ are friends, ‘we’ do the same things, 
*we’ share the same interests, what ‘we’ do is important.” 

During his school years the child’s friends are important, 
and we shall stress the part they play in the child’s develop- 
ment throughout this book. The shy child, the timid, clinging 
youngster, will usually loosen up and become less fearful if 
his parents give him the opportunity to play with friends. 
But if children enter infant school without having had friends 
to play with either at home or in a play group, they may be 
tense and fearful, not only about the teacher, but also about 
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other children. It is a long, tough pull to become an estab- 
lished member Of a group. A child who has to learn how to 
play with others at five has at least as difficult a task as that 
of learning to read. For that reason children need friends at 
home and the satisfaction of playing and growing with other 
youngsters. It may mean more work for Mother, more time 
spent in supervision and picking up, and harder wear on the 
home, but it is immensely important for future years. 

On this subject of friends there is an advantage in a home — 
versus a nursery-school environment for pre-school children. 
Very often a four- or five-year-old finds in his neighbourhood a` 
group of youngsters whose ages range from three to six. He 
may play sometimes with the older ones and sometimes with 
the younger ones. The stimulation of the older children and 
their ideas may be very helpful in his development. Often 
when parents object to the language or gestures that a pre- 
school-age child learns from slightly older children, they 
forget that he may also be learning skills and greater indepen- 
dence from a mixed group of this sort. A child also derives a 
sense of importance from seeing some children younger than 


he is. - > 
A child who can occasionally invite one or two friends home - 


to play will often choose those youngsters who provide what 
he needs for stimulation and ideas in play, or for the nice 
relaxed feeling of being competent when he is with them. It 
is as unwise to question the little child’s choice of friends as it 
is the older child’s. His satisfactions or his needs may not be 
obvious, nevertheless they are part of him and it is very wise 
to respect his choice. While the child may enjoy playing with 
five or six other youngsters, time with one or two friends at 
home allows more room for each child’s ideas and for 
dramatic and creative play. Outdoor physical activity is 
important, but creative play is a learning process, and as such 
a very desirable avenue of growth. 


Independence 


In any discussion of the pre-school child the value of learning 
to be independent is usually stressed. It has been so empha- 
Sized, however, as to make parents fearful—afraid to pick up 
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the two-year-old and carry him if he is tired, afraid to put 
on the child’s socks one day because he. may demand it 
the next—or, if they do help the child physically, afraid that 
they are not fully co-operating with the nursery-school 
programme. À 

But most young children are so bent on doing things. for 
themselves that it is often hard to persuade them that they 
need some help! Even a two-year-old delights in putting on 
his own shirt and overalls, putting on and taking off shoes 
(taking off things, by the way, is just as fascinating as putting 
them on, and a step towards independence), washing his face, 
pouring his milk himself. Given a chance, the nursery-age 
child does not have to be asked to help Mother—he wants to 
very much. 

Like every phase of his behaviour, this show of indepen- 
dence is very erratic. “Dress me, Daddy,” when Daddy is 
home alternates with an emphatic “I want to do it myself” on 
other days. Moments of dependence usually mean: “I want 
you (Daddy or Mother) to pay attention to me,” and it is 
important for the young child that he gets the needed atten- 
tion without criticism. Unless a child is discouraged by con- 
stant adult corrections of his efforts, he will not have to be 
taught independence; it will come along by itself. It is part 
of his curiosity and his need to explore, part of the feeling of 

. his own importance and ability that characterizes his early 
growth. 

Parents may have to watch that they are not blocking the 
child’s efforts at independence by their own adult efficiency. 
A child who wants to dress himself wants to choose his own 
socks; to choose he must inspect all the socks. For convenient 
rummaging, the drawer comes out on the floor. Mother's 
natural impulse at this point is to put the drawer back, choose 
a pair of socks arbitrarily, dress the child quickly—indepen~ 
dence be hanged. She could, however, invent a scheme of 
helping to choose socks the night before, ready for the next 
morning. She could also offer help to the child so that the 
youngster could in turn help set the table for breakfast. The 
€ssential thing is that the child needs approval for his efforts, 
not the disheartening feeling that he is too slow, or too small, 
or too untidy to do things for himself. 
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When Parents Set Up Their Own 
Play Group 


Some parents may have the time and space to co-operate in 
developing a small play group of their own. Small groups are 
often better for very young children than larger groups. 
Parents who want to start such a play school will need some 
professional advice on the kind of equipment to provide for 
the children, the quantity of necessary play materials (many 
of which fathers can make), and the number of adults neces- 
sary for supervising the children. It would be advisable to 
have either a parent experienced in nursery-school procedure 
or a professional teacher, at least as a consultant, since there 
are many techniques for working with a group of children 
which may be unfamiliar to parents who have worked with 
only one or two children. 

A small, organized group of children in a familiar back 
garden or home, with familiar adults on hand—their parents 


or-the parents of playmates—has a friendly, secure atmo- 
sphere in which to work and play. Moreover, those parents 
who take turns in supervising the group have more oppor- 
tunities to see normal children at play, other than their own 
‘children. The children are safe, play is not only permitted 
but encouraged, and there is less anxiety for each parent. 


; IV 
; INFANT-SCHOOL AGE 


The Five-year-old 


E have a mind’s-eye picture of the five-year-old that 

VW always presents itself whenever we think of a child 

3 that age. It’s a youngster standing on the top of a 

sand-castle, chanting: “I’m the king of the castle, and you’re 
the dirty rascal.” 

In a sense the five-year-old is king of the nursery age. 
When he plays with large boxes he tries to pile them up tall 
and stand on top of them. He wants to swing high, to talk 
“big,” to see far and wide. He feels his mastery over his body; 
he is sure of his skills. He is ready to try out new fields of 
endeavour. 

We cannot tell parents: “The five-year-old does thus and 
so,” without first saying that no five-year-old is like any other 
five-year-old. Moreover, the infant school includes children 
from five years to seven years old. Therefore, we have to out- 
line a general picture of what happens to children, how they 
behave, within a span of two years. If parents find that what 
we say about five-year-olds is not always true of their par- 
ticular five-year-old, they need not worry. Perhaps their child 
has gone through part of his Stage of growth already, or is 
Just approaching it. Or perhaps their child will show a few 
common with 
group, but not all of them. 

Furthermore, we cannot make one general statement that . 
applies to five-year-olds any more than we can give one 
8eneral description to fit all, say, Britons, because: 

(1) Physical environment affects a child’s behaviour. For 
example, the child who lives in a crowded city square may 
have to be aggressive, even at five, in order to defend himself 
against other children, Small Tooms,. Constant city noises, 


80 


-in his growth, or a plateau as it is o 
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continual emphasis on getting fresh air and keeping clean may 
make the city child cantankerous. 

(9) Family backgrounds, customs and kinds of activities 
differ in various parts of the country. 

(3) Parents’ occupations and social life may affect children’s 
living. In a family where the mother is away from home all 
day at a job, or where both parents are constantly preoccupied 
with professional tasks, children may have to develop ways of 
protecting themselves, through withdrawal or out-and-out 
fighting for their rights. They may gain more independence 
than other children, a little more worldly wisdom, and yet 
make difficult group members in infant or junior school 
because they are used to fending for themselves. Sometimes, 


- in a small family where the parents’ social or professional life 


does not include the children, their fears or fantasies may 
reflect the feeling of being left alone. Or they may worry 
about and be frightened by events in the adult world they 
don’t understand because they haven't had an opportunity to 
ask questions about them. A shadow on the window shade, the 
cry of a bird at night, the noise of a fire-engine, the sudden 
spurt of water from a tap, the sound of backfire from a motor- ~ 
car—all these may startle a child, Without some explanation 


and reassurance, he may brood about them. 

(4) And, finally, there has been a war; its effects on our 
own lives and the lives of our children have been both direct 
and indirect. It has brought inconvenience, anxiety and often 
tragedy to millions of families, and it has had and will 
continue to have its disturbing effects on our children. 


Physical Growth 


By five years of age the child has reached a levelling-off point 
ften called. There are few 
marked or rapid gains in height and weight, although some 
children will begin to show hereditary characteristics at this 
slower period of growth. Some children who were chubby in 
nursery years begin to thin out and show signs of becoming 
tall and lanky. Some may start to gain weight, while their 
height remains almost the same. 
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The first year at infant school, from five to six, is a plateau 
in learning, too. The child is now familiar (or should be) with 
all the objects in his environment. He takes a certain delight 
in the familiarity of everyday things: going to the grocer’s 
shop, playing with snow, repeating the songs he knows, taking 
a walk, playing in the park. He looks forward to his birthday, 

"to holidays, to summer holidays. In general, he begins to see 
a continuity in life, an orderliness of events, and he feels 
competent to play a part in those everyday events. 

So many parents of seven-year-olds look back with regret 
to the infant-school age when their youngsters insisted on 
doing a job, ran to the shop without being asked, did every- 
thing with an energy and gusto which, two years later, they 
seem to have lost. At five it was easy to entertain them. Almost © 


Four-and-a-half- and five-year-olds, unlike t 


wo- or three- 
year-olds, are somewhat bored with sheer ex 


perimentation, - 
a job or a play scheme 
in the sand-pit, but 
- They would like to 


a road-building Project with tunnels and highways. At home 
they constantly _ need” new materials to work with, and 
Parents are continually faced with the dile 


d to paint » as they did earlier, 
but they also like a painting job that involves a chair, a table 


ora bookcase, and a can of real enamel. They want to do 

unts in the grown-up world. They feel 
much older, much more competent than a mere “five.” They 
feel “big,” and they want to demonstrate that bigness: They 
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like praise for their efforts. If they paint a box crudely, splash 
some enamel on outlying surfaces, miss a patch here and 
there, they are, nevertheless, usually satisfied that theirs is a 
task well done. 

At this stage of development children still love to dabble 
in water, to splash in the mud puddle, to wade in the shallow 
pool, but they want some form in their water-play, too. They 
Want to mop a floor, or wash a window—not merely help 
Wash it. And, as parents know, the job is not always efficiently 
done, although a five-year-old puts every ounce of energy and 


skill into it. 
In this so-called infant-school period children love simple 


organized singing games such as ‘‘Ring-a-ring-o’-roses,” ‘Now 
| We Dance Looby-Loo.”’ They are not yet-old enough for com- 
petitive games, for those games mean losing—loss of prestige 
—which is a real blow to a five-year-old. Parents who play 
lose-or-win with their youngsters often ask: “Why can’t they 
take it? Why do they always have to win? How can they learn 
to be ‘good sports’ if they must always come out on top?” 
The child’s confidence in himself has been dearly won. 
And it is a self-esteem that is easy to shatter. Often the out- 
- standing member of a five-year-old group, the leader, the 
child with ideas and abilities, will shy away from a competi- 
tive game and absolutely refuse—at a party, for example—to 
play. Or he won't join in rhythmical activity if he has any 


slight unsureness of his ability. 


Music, Rhythms and Stories 


The old singing games of yesterday seem to appeal to five- 
year-olds. Any simple action game set to music is fascinating 
to"both boys and girls. The appeal is the simple repetitive 
chant and the uncomplicated rhythm. ; i 

When they keep time to music, individually and in an 
unorganized way, they like scarves or pieces of material with 
which to “dress up.” It doesn’t take an elaborate costume to 
fire the five-year-old’s imagination. Just a piece of old curtain 
Material is enough for a magic cloak which helps him to “be” 
the bird or aeroplane, nymph or sea-snake he expresses in 
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movement. Children sometimes show an astonishing artistic 
quality in their interpretations. 

_ They like to use instruments—drums, cymbals, tam- 
bourines—to keep time and produce rhythmical effects of 
their own. They like to sing, to remember songs, to make up 
melodies of their own. They begin to show a sense of humour. 
Stories about animals or other children that recount real 
events with a touch of imagination and fun always please 
five-year-olds. While they themselves do not wish to be 
laughed at, they delight in simple stories where they can 
laugh about a “silly boy” or a “funny dog.” They don’t need 
grotesque or exaggerated silliness; it is enough to hear about 
what other little girls and boys do in situations similar to those 
they know. 

Children of the later nursery years still like to tell about 
themselves and to talk about what they can do. “Daddy took 
me on a train.” “I went to the Zoo on Sunday.” “I have a friend 
named Peter.” They tell you more about themselves than 
they will in future school years, They like to make things 
“for Mummy,” or “for Grandmother,” or for a small relative. 
They like to weave simple kettleholders, because they know 
kettleholders have a purpose. When they work with clay, or 
with tools and wood, they usually assign a definite name to 
the objects they produce. It is not satisfactory just to roll the 


clay or pound the nail. They want to fashion something 
“real,” 


Friends 
Five-year-olds often have a “b 
panions. It is not quite the sa 
develop later at eight or nine, 
ness about the friendship, 
tive quality, in which a 


est friend” among their com- 
me sort of friendship that will 
when there is a self-conscious- - 
a certain “cliquishness” and secre- 
set of rules, a code of honour or 
daring, is built up. In the infant-school or nursery-school 
group a child will “visit” his best friend at week-ends, play 
With him in school or at home, and often be lost without his 
companionship. 

In these friendships you frequently see two personalities 
that complement each other. The child with physical vitality, 
constantly active, may choose to play with a child who has 
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ideas, who “bosses” other children, who can organize a play 
scheme with imaginative themes. A shy child chooses a 
talkative one; or the bounciest, most excitable boy in a group 
finds something appealing in the steady, self-contained, rather 

placid little girl. They exchange toys; neither seems to feel 

threatened by the other; neither wants to outshine the other. 

When they hurt each other, they make up quickly. In general; " 
one has the feeling that these children are not aware of any 

need to strive for recognition of others their own age. The 

friendships. are usually easy, without compromise to either 

child’s personality, status or abilities. 


Five-year-olds in the Family 


The five-year-old is on the threshold of school age, at which 
time he may find that there are rules in the game, rules on the 
playground, which conflict with what he has been taught. At 
five (although parents may have serious doubts about it) he 
holds on to the principles of right and wrong, politeness and 
impoliteness, fairness or unfairness that have been stressed 
at home or in the nursery school. The praise he receives for 
being a “nice” boy, a “big” boy, a “helpful” boy still means 
everything to him. He wants parental approval and love; he 
wants to play with Daddy, read with Mother, share the 
dinner-table conversations, receive friendly attention from 
relatives and family friends. He is a good visitor, for he likes 
adults to like him. His table manners may be much nicer than 
they will be in the years ahead. 

He wants to be very little at times, to sit on a lap and hear 
a story, to be held, kissed, cuddled. He wants to hold on to the 
toys that remind him of babyhood, to relapse into seemingly 
silly baby-talk. He wants to be told he is big, also that he is 
little. He wants to be important as Daddy's helper, and he 
wants to be tucked into bed as “Daddy’s little boy.” 

The fears that a four- or five-year-old voices or indicates at 
times are a reflection of this “littleness,” this search for com- 
fort and reassurance. “Will you die, Mummy?” “Why do 
People have to die?”—meaning in essence: “Will you stay - 
With me always? It hurts me to think you might die.” 
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The five-year-old will state positively and with pride that 
he is “going to marry Mummy when he grows up.” This is 
only another way of saying: “I want you to be with me 
always,” and since he can have no conception of what life will 
be like later on, or what his more mature feelings will be, the 
emotions of the moment are most important. Tell him, four 
years later, that at four or five he promised to marry you, and 
he won't believe it, or, if he does, he’d just as soon forget it. 

In spite of the five-year-old’s confidence in some areas, 
there is an almost palpable need for the physical tenderness 
and comforting that accompanied babyhood. Parents of fiye- 
year-olds say: “They are so sensitive.” Teachers who have 
five-year-olds in school all day and who visit them at home 
say: “They seem like such big people all day long, so com- 
petent and so powerful. Yet at home they look like such little 
boys and girls—they’re just babies!” Even the most disturb- 
ing children in a group of five-year-olds, the most aggressive 
and difficult, seem to “wear their hearts on their sleeves.” 
While you can see in their eyes defiance or anger, you can also 
see hurt, shyness, wistfulness. Explosions may be near the sur- 
face, but so are tears. Scold or punish a five-year-old in school, 
and it really means something! 

In general, five-year-olds show an eagerness in learning and 
in doing things that may delight their parents at times and 
at other times leave them tired and bewildered. It isn’t easy 
to find all the energy necessary to provide play and work: 
opportunities for a five-year-old, nor is it easy on the home. 
Dining-room chairs are constantly set in line to form a train, 
the living-room sofa becomes a fort, a house, a cage. Girls of 
this age show as much physical zest as boys. They play hard, 
and their clothing, their hands and faces, get almost as grimy 
and dirty as those of their male companions. ; 

These interests and energies of the five-year-old may result 
in quite a lot of parent-child friction. The child strains against 
any kind of bounds that hamper his activity. He chafes against 
rest-time, he dresses and washes himself haphazardly, he puts 

‘up a fuss about bedtime, and continually “needs” to do one 
thing more before he will heed a suggestion or request t° 
stop. He may collect odds and ends, little -bits of wood, 
pebbles, scraps of material, which seem useless; he is upset 
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and angry if they are thrown away. He may want to leave his 
block-building standing for several days, so that he can 
develop a more elaborate play around it. He may become 
passionately fond of one piece of clothing and wear it to the 
exclusion of other garments. He is so intense about everything 
he does that he frequently seems unreasonable and stubborn. 


What Should Infant School Offer? 


In general, a well-planned infant school should offer the same 
variety of materials for work and play that the good nursery 
school provided. A five-year-old’s block-building will be better 
planned and more elaborate than a four-year-old’s. He will 
paint and draw, look at books, work with puzzles. He is ready 
to tell stories of his own; very often he wants to tell a story 
about his drawing and have it written down by the teacher. 
He may even try to write his own name on a corner of the 
paper. 

Four- and five-year-olds have some idea of how things work. 
They know many details about trains, boats, post offices; 
they are familiar with the activities of the postman, the 
fireman, the dust cart, the removal van. In their play schemes 
they will offer this knowledge. They ask very pertinent and 
Specific questions about their environment, which are not 
always easy to answer. 

The infant school should offer ample space for vigorous 
play out of doors, because here, very often, children feel and 
show their mastery of their physical environment. Here they 
can fee] competent not only to climb the climbing frame, for 
example, but to hoist up pails or boards, to elaborate on sheer 
physical activity; they feel strong enough, sure enough. of 
themselves to make the physical activity secondary only to 
the dramatic play scheme under way. x 

Outdoor play at this period is more than just exercise or 
“getting fresh air.” It is an extension of the creative dramatic 
play we spoke about earlier. A child combines his physical 
skills, his knowledge, his observations, his feelings, to play 
out, very happily, the work that goes on in his world. 
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- In this way children can identify themselves with grown- 

ups. Life all around them—the work of the steam-roller, the 
derrick, the removal man, the engine—seems exciting and 
important. They can feel that they, too, are big and com- 
petent. 

For a five-year-old a good infant school will afford many 
Opportunities for first-hand experience, plus an opportunity 
to play out his ideas in an imaginative, creative fashion. 

~ Here is an example. Most five-year-olds talk about fire- 

"engines, play fireman, use toys at home that represent hook- 
and-ladder trucks or the fire-chief’s car. As a group the 
children visit a fire station to see what it is like; they talk to 
the firemen, they see the different kinds of equipment fire- 
men must have in order to do their jobs efficiently. It is an 
experience they enjoy because it grows out of their interest 
and observation. Though they see “real” objects and a “real” 
fire station, they won't necessarily be unimaginative in their 
play. They talk about the trip later, about the long ladder, 
the shiny pole down which the firemen slide, the siren and 
the bell on the engine, the work every fireman must do to 
keep the equipment clean and polished, ready for the next 
call to a fire. They begin to understand the importance of 
trained, skilful men, the importance of their jobs to the life | 
and safety of the community. 

Then they paint pictures or tell stories about fires and fire- 
engines. On the shelves of the schoolroom they may find a 
picture book of an older type of engine, or a story of a dog 
who was the firemen’s mascot. They are excited by stories of 
bucket-brigades and fire-horses of yesterday. They are just 
beginning to see themselves and their lives in perspective, 
to know a little of our history of changing methods and 
machines, a history that—in the instance of the fire-station 
experience—is real and vital and has a personal meaning. 

Of course, a five-year-old child does not and cannot clearly 
understand the entire story of fire-engines. He still reacts to 
the immediate stimulation of sounds and sights around him. 
If he visits a fire station at five he probably will not remember 
the details of the visit at six. He will need direct contact with . 
his environment at six as he does at five. 

We add a cautionary statement because over and over 
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again parents ask: “What's wrong with Billy? In infant 
school he was bright! Now in junior school he has forgotten 
all he learned.” He cannot learn anything in one easy lesson, 

_ neither accepted social conduct nor the “facts of life,” nor 
the story of fire-engines. It is very important to realize that 
learning is built up bit by bit by every experience, that every 
experience is important because it is incorporated, not only 
into the child’s intellectual knowledge, but also into his — 
feelings. 2 

This is the kind of learning a five-year-old enjoys when he ~~ 

visits a dock, takes a trip on a ferry, or visits a goods yard. He- 
watches a steam shovel digging an excavation, and later you 
have only to observe his motions at music-time to know that 
he “feels” the strain of rocks and earth, the slow swing of the 
steel arm as it dumps its burden, and the powerful, steady 
sweep of the machine as it goes back and forth, up and down, 
digging and dumping. In reproducing commonplace sights 
and sounds, these children are doing in their way what poets 
and artists have always done. They are expressing everyday 
events, the minutiae of daily life, with a feeling of their own 
that is truly creative. 


Other Experiences 


There are other activities that a good infant school. should 
provide, suitable to five- or six-year-olds’ skills and interests. 
There may be boxes of earth in which the children plant seeds 
to watch them grow, or beans pressed on a blotter between two 
pieces of glass and kept moist so that the children can see the 

_ root and the stalk develop. There may be animals to tend—a 
rabbit, white mice, some goldfish—which the children care 
for, taking turns cleaning the cage or bowl, even buying food 
for them at a near-by market. 

There should be a place for rhythms 
children can learn songs and singing 3 
from time to time, they can also skip, jump, keep time to 
music, turn somersaults, or play out their own impressions. of 
animals, steam shovels, aeroplanes, snow falling, horses gallop- 
ing, and so on. Here they learn to feel the mood and tempo 


or music, where the 
games, and where, 
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in music, as well as to sing. They hear recorded music; records 
will range from simple ballads and folk tunes to instrumental 


music. Usually they state their preferences or bring records 
from home. 


Books 


There will be many books to look at, and many which the 
teacher reads aloud. Most children are avid listeners; some 
make a running commentary on the book, such as: “I have 
a dog, too,” “I went on a train to Brighton,” “I saw a monkey 
in the Zoo.” The teacher listens with interest to these com- 
ments, and usually there will be echoes, even elaborations, 
from other five-year-olds. 

There should be time, in infant school, for children to 
make up songs or stories, either individually or as a group. 
Teachers write these down and read or sing them back to 
the children. The children listen with wide-eyed interest to 
the re-telling of their own stories. The children are not yet 
halted by the painstaking effort of writing it down themselves, 
nor stopped by the pressure of having to reproduce one known 
story or poem by someone else, and so their “stories” come 
Out, sometimes too fast for the adult who is taking them down. 
To have their own words put down and to hear them again 
is almost like magic to them, Usually there is a demand to 
“read it again.” Then: “I want to make it into a book,” “I 
want to take it home.” 

Oral expression is another way in which children can 
create. A child’s story, read back to him, assumes an 
importance in his mind that he may not recognize as he told 
the story. They suddenly realize that there is something in 
what they say, something exciting or funny that is nice to 
listen to. ‘They discover the art of story-telling and of creating 
pictures with words—their own words, 

This is an exciting discovery, for it can make the child 
aware of himself as producer and artist. Very few children, 
asked to tell a story at five or six, will say: “I can’t.” Yet “I 
can't” may be the response of a ten- or eleven-year-old if his 
early capacity has been undeveloped or thwarted. They can, 
and they ought to know throughout childhood that they can: 
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Children ought to feel that there is something in them that 
is very valuable, very exciting and worth recording. 

Here again parents can see intellectual growth—the seek- 
ing, curious, outgoing quality that will, if given a chance to 
grow, become the desire and conviction inside the child that 
he wants to learn, because there is deep satisfaction to be 
found in learning. 


The Value of Infant School 


There are some infant schools that offer a satisfying pro- 
gramme for five-year-olds, but not enough to take care of all 
the children of this age. There are play groups, too, that 
provide a wide and varied programme. It must be admitted, 
however, that in most communities, especially in large cities, 
there are few State schools with adequate space and enough 
teachers to make a full programme possible. In a group. of ° 
thirty-five or forty youngsters, with perhaps two teachers, it 
is nearly impossible to allow the freedom of activity plus the 
careful supervision that fours and fives need. As time goes on 
there will be more and more good infant schools, because 
education authorities are becoming more aware of the needs 
of children; but meanwhile there are many children who 
must work and play in schools where there are limited facilities. 

As we noted earlier (and would like to stress again) five- 
year-olds are eager to find out, to be part of a group. Even 
with inadequate provision for play, they may find life in an 
infant school enjoyable, especially if they have little oppor- 
tunity to be with other children or to work with crayons, paint 
and paper, clay or music, at home. Some children conform 
easily in a large group and willingly meet the requirements 
for conduct in that group. They like to follow the directions 
given by a teacher for making a certain kind of scrapbook or 
singing a rote song. If they have set high standards for them- 
selves, either because of competition with older brothers and 
sisters or because they want to please their parents, they may 
find it comfortable and relaxing to work with their contem- 
poraries, and they have easy success at their tasks. 

But even though the five-year-old wants to be part of a group 
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and do things that merit approval, he hasn’t the capacity 
to sustain the effort to conform and be “like others” all day 
long. Most of his genuine learning experiences are the result 
of his own keen enjoyment and interest. For example, a child 


= does not want to identify plants merely because that is 


“science,” which, in turn, is something adults say he should 
know. Nor does he like to visit a fire station merely because 
the teacher or Daddy says he should. These are absorbing 
experiences, which are no less a part of “learning” because 
they are pleasurable. 

This is what parents can recognize and use as a guide in 
helping their children during the years at infant school: the 
child’s satisfaction in using all his skills, all his capacities. If 
parents are aware of what a good infant school can provide, 
they may easily supplement a school’s syllabus when they 
feel it is limited. > 

They can plan expeditions for five-year-olds, short trips in 
the neighbourhood or longer trips during holidays. Remem- 
ber, however, that a five-year-old, although he seems to have 
inexhaustible energy, will become cross and irritable if the 
journey is too long or the trip unbroken for several hours. 
These excursions with either or both parents are often the 
times when a child reveals some of the worries he has kept 
to himself. There is something about sharing an experience 
of this sort with a parent that helps a child drop his defences 
and talk more readily about himself. Perhaps it is because 
they are away from home, in a situation where resting or 
scolding or “do's” or ‘‘don’ts” are forgotten for a while. 

If a family cannot go to the country for the summer months 
they can take trips for the day beyond the city limits where 
a child can see animals and plants and wild flowers, where 
there may be a brook with frogs and tadpoles—growing things 
that are always interesting to a five-year-old. Right at home, 
parents can plan a window-box, or an aquarium, with the 
child, help him start a garden plot or plant carrot tops and 
watch them grow. If meal preparations are too hectic to allow 
a five-year-old to help, there can be a special time for baking 
cakes or making toffee together, when the child ties on a 
apron and really mixes and pours. , > 

e should be given a place where he can make things oF 
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help Daddy make things. Let him have a corner for his own” 
collection of odds and ends, a box of old materials for cos- 
tumes, some beads for “jewels,” and cast-off bedspreads or 
sheets for “tents” or “houses.” Provide time and space for” d 
visits with friends. Try to arrange short periods to play with 
him yourselves. Twenty minutes of hide-and-seek, half an 
hour to toss a ball or play a guessing game, are much longer 
periods in the child’s memories. 

Parents would be wise to greet “needs” or demands for 
more material with as much positive help and imagination 
as they can possibly muster. Use ingenuity in adding to the 
costume box, making “tents,” helping the child find ways of 
constructing his barge or his derrick or his car. Creative play, 
discussed at length in connexion with the nursery-school age, 
is equally essential to the five-year-old. 

We have always felt that five to seven could almost be 
called the “rope age.” Children love to tie things up, rope off 
a door, hoist pails up and down from a height, tie a box or 
toy to the back of a bike and haul it. A clothes-line, large 
pulleys, a kitchen-sized pail, boards, wooden boxes, and a 
safe climbing place will provide opportunity for a lot of this 
hauling and hoisting. 

Your child will probably want to save the old wheels from“ 
a perambulator, a soap box, an old piece of pipe. Almost 
every discarded object suggests a game oF a purpose, or 
touches off the enthusiasm that leads to new ideas in the game 
of train, house, zoo, farmer or boat. 

Remember that ideas do not occur in a vacuum and that 
almost every child can be inventive and creative when he 
has the tools to work with. They don’t have to be “tools” 
which are bought in a store or ready-made. Let him invent— 
he'll make his own constructions. Don’t throw away the 
objects that you consider “junk”; they may be the raw 
materials for larger play schemes and intellectual growth. 


Reading and Telling Stories 

ding to a child is often ; 
portant preparations for 
ly is it fun for both the 


The time parents can spend in rea 
limited, but it is one of the most 1m 
school that a child can have. Not on 
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five-year-old and his parents; it can be the basis for a pey 
and larger vocabulary, for the development of a sense o 
humour and some discrimination as to what is sound and good 
in literature. Naturally parents cannot expect all these values 
to appear full-blown at the end of the child’s fifth year. But 
teachers and educators point out over and over again that 
children who have been read to, who have enjoyed books 
with their parents, have a keener interest later on in reading 
for themselves. 3 
There are today large numbers of adults whose reading 
is, unfortunately, confined to comics or picture magazines, 
which means that a real taste for reading has never been 
cultivated. Enjoyment and interest are the principal factors 
in nurturing this taste, and it is very easy to foster in the 
young child. 
Inventing stories together, making up songs or rhymes, 
| encourages Creativeness in language. Words are fun for a five- 
year-old. He delights in learning new ones, in putting them 
together, in designing silly nicknames or making up a 
“nonsense language” of his own. Rhyming, singing and story- 


telling are fascinating language games for a child, and the 


Start of a recognition of sounds that will h 
learns to read himself. 


What About Fairy Tales? 


Many of the critics of newer ide 


children today are deprived of th 
that we bring u 


without the fun 
have, 

It is true only to this extent: 
children have difficulty is relati 
world, Many of their fears conce 
or the loss of prestige and status 


difficulties are present and further 
Wi 


as in education say that 


e old fairy and folk tales, 
P young realists” and “solid citizens,” but 


of dreams and fantasy that children should. 


today we realize that little 
ng themselves to the real 
rn the loss of their parents, 
in the family. When these 


intensified by tales of “bad” 
‘ches, or wolves, or giants, the result is a confused picture 


of a frightening world. Some children may accept fairy tales 
with an air of knowing that these are Stories, make-believe. 
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But other children cannot take it and get very much upset 
by the themes of cruelty, “eating-up” people or punishment 
that a fairy tale may portray. 

As children grow older, as they become more sure of them- 
selves and the everyday things around them, they find the 
old folk tales fascinating. They are then able to realize 
that these stories usually end with victory or happiness for 
the hero or heroine. Later on, when they develop ideas of 
bravery, honesty and courage, they identify themselves with 
the kind and good prince or princess, who, in the end, helps 
to destroy the wicked person. 

There is enough “magic” in the real world, especially 
today, to intrigue a young child. There are real, bewildering 
problems which even grownups have not solved, and of 
which a five-year-old is acutely aware. The world can be over- 
whelming for a child if there are too many events he cannot 
understand, too many situations in which he feels “little” and 
incompetent, too many areas where he is bewildered and 
fearful. 

We do not want to rule out the literature of the past, 
nor to develop a generation of unimaginative adults. 
Primarily we are concerned with developing the child’s own 
potentialities for happier living and sounder learning by 
letting him find in what he himself does and sees the 
possibilities for his own creative thinking and artistic 
expression. 

We realize, however, that most parents want specific help 
on the “fairy-tale problem.” They are fearful of telling tales 
that might upset the child. At the same time, they may 
wonder how, in our film-conscious country, they can possibly 
avoid the fairy tale—at least the fairy tale in cinema form. . 

First of all, we might as well admit that many five- or 
five-and-a-half-year-olds have seen films or heard radio pro- 
grammes which may seem to us as frightening as a very gory 
fairy tale. Yet many children are not frightened or deeply 
worried by them. 

In general, then, any decision you make about reading or 
not reading fairy tales toa four- or five-year-old will have to 
be made about your particular child. If he is afraid of wolves 
or foxes, if he cries out at night because he’s afraid of lions, 
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don’t tell him fairy tales before bedtime. Substitute a home- 
made story about what a little boy (just like him) does every 
day. Put some humour and imagination into your ren- 
dering. 

Remember that some children who have been cautioned 
over and over about “germs,” for example, can be as afraid of 
those unseen forces as they can of witches or giants. If a 
parent continually tells the child that there are germs or 
dirt on his hands which will make him ill, he can’t help but 
feel that there is magic plus danger in the situation. 

Moreover, before you read fairy tales to your child, con- 
sider all the real, frightening situations that may have 
occurred in his life. Has he lost one parent through death? 
_ Are his parents divorced? Has he been very ill? Has a parent 

been ill? Children have amazingly fertile minds; they con- 
jecture and make connexions where there are no connexions. 
A child may see parallels in his own experiences and those of 
the fairy tales. So often young children do not understand 
events—simple events—which occur all around them, and 
they make up their own explanations or find explanations in 
the fairy tale. 

When a real and very shaking incident has occurred, put 
the tales of magic aside for a while and offer instead books 
that help the child to see that life is not full of nameless 
threats, nor forces that will take him away from his parents, or 
take his parents from him. 

If your child is not anxious or fearful generally, and if 
you want to read him fairy tales or folk tales, start with some 
of Grimm’s Fairy Tales; “The Musicians of Bremen,” for 
example, which most children enjoy hugely. The story tells 
how four animals—a donkey, a rooster, a cat, a dog—all rather 
old and therefore useless to their masters, alarm and outwit a 
gang of robbers. Young children love the incident where the 
robbers are frightened by the various noises the animals make- 
There is no gunplay, no torture, no violence—it is a simple 
folk tale and children love it. 

Another, the story of “The Six Servants,” which describes the 
adventures of a prince and his six companions with unusua 
Sifts, is “magic? with just the touch your five-year-old may 
love. There’s a man who can see for miles and miles, through 
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earth and ocean; he keeps his eyes covered, for when he looks 
at an object it shatters into a thousand pieces. There is Frosty- 
Hot, who gets ice-cold when the day is warm, and when it's 
cold he gets hotter and hotter. These and the other strange 
companions appeal to the nonsense-loving five-year-old. 

If you want your young child to hear fairy tales, then find 
a collection that is simply written, with some folk tales 
included. Or, better still, tell him the stories yourself. In 
your words a fairy tale really becomes a “story.” If you must 
refer to a book, scan the sentences quickly, lift your head 
from the page from time to time, and “tell” the story in that 
way. 

Stories told to a child, whether fairy tales or tales of a real 
world, have a place and importance all their own. When a 
child says: “Tell me a story,” part of the charm of the story 
is the fact that you tell it and he is near you while you tell it. 

When Daddy tells a story the child has his parent right 
there with him to touch and see, and the fairy tale may not 
hurt him. A parent’s rendering of a story can include 
imaginative homemade touches. The Disney stories of Snow 
White or Cinderella are appealing because of the imaginative 
charm with which animals are portrayed. Even older children 
find the animals far more fascinating than the traditional 
tale itself. 

Some fairy tales that adults might consider frightening 
seem to “hit the spot” with certain children: We've known 
two or three rather small but high-spirited and energetic 
five-year-olds whose favourite fairy tale was “Jack the Giant 
Killer.” They may very well have identified themselves with 
the “little fellow” who killed the “big fellow.” Many a 


maternal little girl has loved “Snow White and Rose Red,” 


the kind, hospitable sisters who offered the warmth of their 
fireplace to a huge bear, who, in turn, later resumed his shape 
as a prince. 

Now, even though your particular five-year-old likes to 
hear fairy tales and is usually undisturbed by them, there 
may be special times when he is anxious OF worried about 
something else (particularly at bedtime), when the picture 
of the witch or the wolf or the giant may be frightening or 


threatening. Even if he has never heard a fairy tale, he may 
cD 
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have heard of wolves or foxes or witches from other children. 
Don’t call him a “sissy,” and don’t refuse to leave a shaded 
light on. A drink of water, a lot of reassurance, a rehearsal 
of what he is going to do tomorrow or at the week-end, help 
to calm his panic. 

The witches and wolves of the fairy story are not usually 
the causes of his fear, so ask yourself (if it occurs often) what 
the child may be worried about and try to find ways of 
helping him allay those fears during the day. Was there some 
recent incident, or an animal or person that frightened him? 
Are you putting on pressure for tidiness, or dry pants, or 
“good” behaviour? His anxiety lest he lose control, or hurt 
you by his behaviour, may cause such frightened moments. 
Was there some unusual family occurrence that may have 
worried him—a separation, an illness, a death? (An animal’s 
death may cause worry, too.) Has he recently had a long- 
drawn-out illness, involving medicines, injections, discom- 
fort? Have there been many family discussions about money 
or lack of money, talk about “What are we going to do?” and 
so on? 

An old anxiety may have been renewed by one upsetting 
incident, or punishment or deprivation. Give some additional 
attention to the child, especially at bedtime, whatever the 
cause of his anxiety. Reduce or remove pressure about bed- 
wetting or tidiness or being “good.” Put a light or a torch 
near the child’s bed that he can turn off and on himself. 
When he is fearful at night, tell him you will be near-by to 
care for him. 

Don’t leave your child at night (or during the day) with 
someone whom he doesn’t know well, or with someone who 
will threaten him with “bogey-men!” It’s important, if he 
wakes up crying with fright, to find someone he trusts and 
knows right there. 5 

You might omit fairy tales for a while. We found that the 
child who is not constantly anxious will like this kind of 
story told, not during the frightened moments, but perhaps 
during the day, or before supper. It always gets a chuckle: 
“You know, little boys and girls in this big city may be 
afraid of wolves or foxes or lions or shadows. Now, if an 
Indian boy should come to our town, what do you suppose 
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he’d do? He’d see a car and he’d run; he wouldn’t know what 
it was. He’d see a train and shiver. He’d see an aeroplane up 
in the sky (you saw one today and you weren't scared), and 
he’d get goose-flesh. He’d get so frightened by all the noises 
and all the rushing machines and steam-rollers and lorries 
and tractors and buses and he’d say: ‘Oh, I wish I were back 
in the woods with the foxes and wolves. I’m not frightened 
there.’ You see, Indian boys and girls were trained to hunt 
in the woods and to listen for animal sounds. They knew 
about wild animals, but not about cars. You know about 
cars, but you're not an Indian boy so you don’t know about 
wolves.” : 

This story helps a child to feel that he’s not the only one 
who is frightened. Even a brave Indian boy would have been 
scared sometimes! It is more likely to help when fears are 
just passing fears and do not represent constant or deep 
anxiety. Fears may arise as part of growing up, or because 
the child is temporarily anxious in school, or because an 
older child threatened him. It’s wise to make him feel that 
he is not a baby and you are not ashamed of his fears. 

We don’t advocate that parents should purposely go out 
and buy comics to combat the vague, uncertain, threatening 
meaning that “witch” or “ghost” often has for the child. 
But in any realistic discussion of fairy tales it would be 
extremely unrealistic to ignore or overlook. the comic paper. 
In Chapter VIII we discuss the comics question at 
greater length. Here we want to indicate that you must con- 
sider all the angles of the fairy-tale question, not academically 
but as a specific question which takes into account your own 
child, his anxieties, stories which appeal to him and the way 
in which those stories are presented. 

Don’t hold to a set, unshakable list of rules about fairy 
tales or other forms of literature for children. Your child is 
living today in a world that contains comic books, radio, tele- 
vision, talk of bombs and talk of war. Remember that when 
your grandparents read fairy tales, their world was fairly 
secure and stories were framed in a setting of homes and 
families which were generally stable. If you read fairy tales 
to your child today and he cries tonight with fear, don’t feel 
that he will be an illiterate “softy” in twenty years, or even 
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that he will never be able to read fairy tales. He'll read them 
and want to read them if you give him time and help, to get 
himself established in reality first. 

Parents should experiment with different kinds of recorded 
music for children. Some of the old familiar nursery songs 
are good, though many five-year-olds sneer at them as 
“babyish.” Nor is there any need for adults to buy records 
which they themselves consider tiresome. Many folk songs, 
with their repetitive verses and simple accompaniments, are 
suitable for grownups and children alike. 

Parents sometimes make the mistake of assuming that soft, 
slow, sentimental lullabies are just right for a child. Some- 
times they are, for a particular child, but most often these 
nostalgic airs are dear only to the adult’s heart (and probably 
connected only with his own memories of childhood). 
Children often prefer one instrument, a woodwind playing 
solo, perhaps, to a theme played by complete orchestra. 

Parents can also provide some instruments for a child with- 
out feeling that they are pledged to continual creations of 
“noise.” Pianos are in many homes. Harmonicas are pleasant, 
and so are some simple flute-like instruments with good tone, 
to be found in toy shops or cheap stores. There are musical 
bells or chimes that may be a pleasant accompaniment for a 
family song. It is possible, with care, to sound a succession of 
notes by striking bottles or tumblers which have been filled 
with water to varying heights. 


Experimenting with Home Materials 


If parents accept the premise that experimenting with 
children is fun, that it is also fundamental learning, there is 
almost no home and almost no area of home life that cannot 
offer a sound, happy, constructive pre-school experience. It 
is not separate facts nor bits of knowledge that children need, 
but an approach to learning that is clear and wholehearted, 
and this is best found in simple family and home experiences. 
These four- and five-year-olds do not need the stimulation 
of commercially planned entertainment, Their best food for 
thought is all around them—in the earth of the back garden, 
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the sounds of people or animals or birds, in the texture of a 
cake before it is baked and after, in the way a balloon floats 
or a fish swims. No child can have sounder materials to work 
with; no scientist, artist or artisan has ever considered them 
unworthy of study. 

Look around you in your home, wherever it is. Whatever 
you can offer the child, positively, is learning material. He's 
curious, eager, full of imagination. Remember that you 
cannot start teaching the child to find ideas within himself 
in secondary school, to be inventive or to be curious. You 
can’t stop his play or deny his curiosity when he is five and 
then expect him to develop his own ideas, suddenly, at four- 
teen. Give him the opportunities to find new combinations, 


make new discoveries all around him now. 

Do you give the child some time when he can mess? Instead 
of insisting on constant tidiness, tell the child that today, or 
tomorrow morning, or this afternoon, he can spread out in 
the kitchen, mix coloured water if he wants to, or melt old 
candles in an old coffee-pot, or whip up soapsuds in the 
washing-up bowl. If you allow him certain times when he can 


make a mess, then he’ll co-operate on “company” night and 
clean up. Do you let him shift the furniture occasionally? 


Young children love to see the possibilities in moving chairs 
and finding a new room or a new play scheme. Do you let the 
child pretend? “When I am big, I'll make a car that will 
go right through houses.” “When I grow up I'll be ten feet 
tall,” etc. There is no real reason to remind him constantly 
that he must be tidy and neat, or absolutely scientific in his 
statements. You do not want him to grow up with dry-as-dust 
ideas and no imagination. Your child, curious and interested 
today in every material, will be interested tomorrow in read- 
ing or history or mathematics, if interest is what you cultivate, 
not just finished products. 


What About the Child’s Reading? 


There is only one reason why we include reading in this 
chapter (where it does not actually belong) and that is to try 
to show parents why reading should not be included in the 
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school syllabus, nor forced at home, during the first year at 
infant school. ; 

Parents feel greater concern about their children’s reading 
than about almost any other school subject. This is quite 
natural, since reading is a great hurdle and parents assume 
that the sooner their children learn to read the easier it will 
be for them later on. Moreover, a few children learn to read 
easily and quickly, even before six or six-and-a-half, They 
may have a greater maturity than others of their age. They 
may be the quieter, less active children, who tend to find in 
reading or puzzle-solving a satisfaction they don’t find in 
physical activities. They may have so much curiosity about 
books and reading that they concentrate on puzzling out the 
meaning of words. No one really has studied how these few 
children come by their early reading ability; we only know 
that they are the exception rather than the rule. 

There is general agreement among students of child 
development that children do not have the co-ordination of 
eye muscles, nor the ability to focus on small print, until they 
are well into their sixth year. It may be harmful physically to 
the child if he is forced to read before the age of six. 

When you hear educators speak about “reading readiness” 
in infant school, it means all the things we have listed as 
important for five-year-olds: getting the “feel” of things, 
observations developed in music and rhythms, looking at 
books and hearing them read, first-hand experiences at home 
or in school. A five-year-old may know what his own name 
looks like, he may know “Bus Stop” when he sees it. He may 
know these things in context because they are part of a whole 
experience, not isolated in a sentence of a primer. 

Towards the end of their fifth year children who have had 
nursery-school and infant-school experience may point out 
words and ask what they mean. In general, they suddenly 
seem to find a relationship between the appearance of words 
and their meaning. This, as parents will note again, is the 
kind of learning that good pre-school experience fosters: the 
child’s ability to relate himself to his environment and to find 
meaning and continuity in that environment. 

A five-year-old who finds pleasure in books read to him, 
or stories and poems of his own invention, will have a strong 
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incentive for learning to read. But this is no guarantee that 
he will learn to read rapidly or even without difficulty. Read- 
ing, as a task in itself, is a plodding, laborious business. 
Reading for the ideas and the mental images, for the feelings 
—glad or sad—which a book can offer, is much more reward- 
ing. The infant-school years, at home or school, can give the 
five-year-old the conviction that books enliven his own experi- 
ence and offer new information about familiar things, that 
they are sources of relaxation and fun. 

We might add that this way of introducing children to 
books is not a bribe to make them read, nor is it disguising 
one of the old R’s with new trappings. It is simply a new 
realization that teaching children to read or write is not 
enough. We want to open to them the immense store of 
knowledge and ideas contained in literature, we want them 
to feel it is theirs for the seeking, and we want them to use it 
for pleasure and profit in future years. 

Those educators who work with teen-age girls and boys 
find many of them lacking in initiative, imagination and 
ideas of their own; one wonders what happens to the zest and 
curiosity of the five-year-old en route. Sound pre-school educa- 
tion is an attempt to channel and preserve this lively interest, 
to provide every opportunity for its satisfaction at school 
and at home. Original or imaginative thinking cannot be 
taught, they are a child’s spontaneous responses to the world. 
That essential spontaneity can be discouraged if we insist that 
children always learn what we tell them to, when we tell 
them to, without regard to how it fits in with their capacities 


and interests. 


The Individual Five-year-old 


every child has a different 
although all five-year-olds 
all behaviour and in 
ll no one chart, no 
ng their particular 


Every child behaves differently; 
reason for misbehaving. Therefore, 
show great similarities in group or over- 
their approach to the world, there is sti 
list of rules, to guide all parents in helpi 
children. 


Watch any group of infant-school children through a day. 
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One little girl (the Sally we mentioned on page 23) ap: 
proaches tasks perhaps a little warily. She climbs the climbing 
frame rather cautiously, not because she cannot climb but 
because she has learned that the other quick-moving, agile 
five-year-olds may hurt her unintentionally. Perhaps she 
never chants: “I’m the king of the castle.” We said earlier 
that five-year-olds like to run and jump and climb. They do, 
on the whole. Sally does, too, but she is slow-moving, and 
she has learned to defend herself against the rough-and- 
tumble of other fives. 

In infant school Sally doesn’t misbehave openly or hurt 
other children. Occasionally her teacher and her mother note 
that rather than show open fits of anger or bursts of aggres- 
sion she may quietly take something from another child. She 
may cheat in a game rather than show tears or open vexation 
because she isn’t winning. 

Susan, a little girl whose vocabulary is amazingly good, 
spends a lot of time talking to adults who are in the room, 
shows off her achievements to visitors. She rarely misbehaves, 
but at lunch-time she won’t eat. She seems tense at rest-time. 
In general, her behaviour is almost too good, and her con- 
versation almost always consists of adult phrases, rather than 
the usual five-year-old chatter about five-year-old interests. 
At home there are too many adults who rule her behaviour— 
her grandmother, her parents and an uncle. She tries hard 
to be good for all of them. 

Ronald, a third child, will go haywire at times, running 
about the room, perhaps knocking down another child’s 
building, refusing to listen to suggestions from the teacher at 
‘music or rhythm or story time. His parents are very quick, 
efficient people who themselves don’t realize that Ronald 
needs a more relaxed care schedule. His five-year-old 
behaviour is very much out of place at home. 

There are many other five-year-olds, all making up a group, 
all working with the same materials and reacting to the same 
adults, all deviating somewhat from the standard picture of 
a five-year-old. Infant school can provide all the possible 
sources of satisfaction for every child. If he doesn’t use One 
material, he may use another. He may not like skipping, but 
he loves listening to records. He may be a normal five-year- 
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old and still show aptitudes, or lack of them, that the other 


_children do not show. 


It is not the intention of infant-school education to make 
every child like every other, nor to make all children adept 
at everything. In infant school the Sallies ought to find 
reasonable protection from hurt and increasing security in 
the group. The Susans find growing satisfaction in being with 
other children and enjoying childish play, rather than 
depending completely on adult approval. The Ronalds should 
gradually learn that school offers them time to have fun in 
a constructive and childlike way; they should soon find the 
attention they need without having to be destructive in order 
to get it. 

The teacher tries to let each child in her group realize as 
much contentment and happiness as possible. She endeavours 
to keep the group well balanced so that one child will not 
“boss” the others to the point where their own ideas are 
neglected. She tries to help the children when their own 
efforts fail; she maintains their confidence in themselves and 
shows approval of their efforts when they try. 


Parent-Teacher Talks 


Parents can help their children by visiting the infant school. 
It is usually better to make an appointment for such a visit, 
since there may be days in many schools when special events 
or other visiting groups preclude extra visitors. It is wise not 
to visit during the first few weeks of school, since the teacher 
May find it difficult to establish a routine when extra adults 
are present. Conferences with the teacher should be arranged, 
Not during school hours or when the child is present, but at 
a time when both teacher and parent can talk freely and 
honestly. 

It 1s important for the teacher to realize that even honest, 
Conscientious parents do not often know how their children 
react to other children. Teachers must recognize clearly both 
the abilities and limitations of the children in their charge, 
and keep in mind that for some children success is easy, for 
ee very hard. “Good” adjustment in infant school has a 
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different meaning for each child. For Sally it means more 
confidence in herself and greater opportunity to show her 
abilities rather than to withdraw. For Susan, oddly enough, 
‘a little more misbehaviour would mean better adjustment! 
And for Ronald, satisfying, constructive play must be the 
substitute for some of his destructive behaviour. $ 

Perhaps through parent-teacher talks parents will realize 
for the first time the effect of their own attitudes and difficul- 
ties on the attitudes or behaviour of their children. It is often 
a startling realization, but it does not mean that your attitudes 
or your child’s attitudes cannot be changed. When we are 
really adult we realize that there are difficulties in marriage 
and child-care, that there are mistakes, too, but that shared 
love and respect can see us through the difficult periods. 

There is no tenet of any religion, any doctrine, or any 
mental-health scheme which says that parents must be perfect. 
But there are critical points in our lives when we can attempt 
a little self-evaluation (with accent on the positive) for our 
children’s sake and our own. We don’t need to be apologetic 
to our children—just honest. 

It is a good idea to let the teacher know when there have 
been unusual difficulties at home. A brief word is enough. 
“Janie’s brother is in hospital, and she is quite upset,” will 
tell the teacher that Janie may show her worry during the 
day. The teacher will then be ready for any unusual 
behaviour on Janie’s part. 

If a child balks against going to school or shows unusual 
naughtiness or irritation, it might be wise to check with the 
teacher about possible sources of trouble at school. Sometimes 
a quiet, timid child will be upset by an unintentional hurt 
from another child. Verbal slings from other children may 


worry him unduly; words may hurt some five-year-olds as 
much as sticks and stones. 


Punishment 


Punishment of five-year-olds is a touchy business. Their own 
self-blame is so complete and devastating at times that they 
need a pat on the back or a hug rather than a scolding. Watch 


= 
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them. A crying spell will bring real, heartfelt sobs. They may 
become physically ill; some children of this age vomit when 
they are emotionally disturbed. Five-year-olds need lots of 
praise and few punishments. Punishments are reminders of 
arep petence and littleness; they are trying very hard to 
e big. i 

It is never advisable for a parent to scold or punish a child 
at home for something he did in school.-“Why did you hit 
Tommy in school?” “Why did you take that bracelet from 
Cathy?” makes a child feel ashamed and fearful. If he is 
made to feel so he will quickly learn to hide his misdeeds 
from parent and teacher, and to misbehave when he thinks 
he is not being watched. When we realize how many of the 
child’s activities are scrutinized, questioned and studied, 
compared to those of adults, we have some idea why so many 
children lie or cheat to protect themselves later on. 


When the Child Brings 
His Work Home 


It is not a good idea for parents to look at a child’s drawings 
or paintings or constructions in wood, and then ask him to 
do something a little better. Even wise, alert, thoughtful 
parents do it, and then regret their words later. They may 
say: “That’s a nice painting, Betty. Why don’t you put in 
some flowers or an animal, and then it would be just right?” 
Or they question the child about his painting: “What is it— 
it looks just like an elephant,” when the child may have been 
painting a ferryboat! So to save face he says: “It’s nothing at 
all”; his glow of pride fades, and he loses interest in the 
painting. Five-year-olds won't very often stand up to adults 
and assert their prowess in spite of criticism; they turn to 
something else where their efforts might be recognized. Their 
self-criticism reflects adult criticism, and they retreat rather 
than show chagrin. 

You remember we pointed out in Boer chap 
that children act out in their play, oF they “say” in painting, 
drawing, crayoning, many things that they cannot put into 
Words. There are feelings for which they have no words: “I 


the nursery-school chapter 
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epressed,” “I feel mixed up,” “I feel competent.” So a 
ene may say these things for a child, even though | he has 
no realization that he is expressing himself. Scrutinizing a 
“young child’s art work for form and shape and pretty seo 
may baffle him and make him feel uneasy about the way he 
paints or draws. He’ll begin to say what he thinks adults want 
him to say, or he’ll withdraw and say nothing at all. 


Listen to Your Child 


Many parents find it easier to understand their children at 
five than it was earlier, They are a little more reasonable, a 
little more verbal. They may state preferences rather than 
say “no,” they may want to imitate Mother’s and Father's 
behaviour, which is pleasing to parental pride. They often 
show a blending of babyhood and a first hint of maturity in 
their looks and language, which is charming not only to 
parents but also to relatives and friends. 

Fathers are apt to find this verbal age of five, this age of 
“helping Daddy,” a time when they can trot out their 
favourite bag of tricks for the youngster. Boys and girls are 
pleased when Daddy plays a joke, or brings back a memento 
when he has been on a trip, or constructs a home-made toy. 
They love it when he “pretends,’ 
liké the favourite routine of hiding under the bedcovers at 
night while Daddy pretends to look for them. 


§ up troubles and worries by 
at we should ask a child straight 
or cross-question him about his 


girl,” at bedtime, or any time. Ve 
ance the child will relax and tel 
Worrying him for some time. é 
The five-year-old’s world is enlarging, but he wants to 
know it stil] contains Mother and F; ather, firmly and surely. 
“Monstrations of affection, not just in hugs and kisses, but 
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in the small attentions here and there, the pet name, the 
thoughtful question: ‘‘How’s the sore finger today?” or an 
observation such as: “How pretty you look this morning,” 
give the child the thrill of feeling special and important. 


Enforcing Rules 


As we noted earlier, there are rules in every home, and 
children need them. They are more easily enforced, however, 
when there are only a few definite, well-established rules 
rather than a constant succession of them. For example, in big 
cities washing hands before meals is important, especially if 
children travel in public buses or play in public parks. On 
one particular day the suggestion to wash may bring a wave of 
rebellion; “Do I have to?” “I don’t want to!” “I won't!” 
Then tears, out of all proportion to the request, or loud, angry 
stamping to the bathroom. The wise parent allows a margin 
for this sort of behaviour. This is no time to add a few more 
demands such as: ‘Don’t answer back,” or “Stop making that 
noise.” Irritation is understandable, and nagging will only 
increase it. Children, like adults, have a right to fuss and fume 
at times. They don’t have adult self-control, nor do they care 
much about germs. Washing hands, at one time a routine, 
becomes at another time just adult interference. Get the 
hands washed, but let the resulting storm blow over without 


complications. 


Toys 


Parents can help a five-year-old by providing toys that are not 
too difficult to manage. At this age a child often feels he is 
ready to manage anything—an electric train, a mechanical set 
or a chemistry set. He is so observant, seems so competent, that 
parents sometimes provide an expensive train, partly because 
he is enthusiastic, partly because they are proud and delighted 
at his show of ability. But when he can’t manage a toy, he loses 
interest, and he feels ashamed when Daddy reminds him of 
the cost of the toy. He is upset when Mother swears she'll 
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never buy an expensive toy again. And he begins to doubt his 
skill, He feels that he, not the difficult mechanism, is the cause 
of his parents’ disappointment. And so “On guard! Be wary!” 
become his watchwords; “Don’t try to do anything that may 
show me up as incapable.” In a situation like this parents 
should admit their mistake by getting out toys or games that 
are easy to manage and saving the expensive train for the 
next year or the year after. 


Clothing 


Five-year-old children, like babies, should wear light, warm 
clothing rather than heavy, thick garments. They need com- 
fortable play clothes for indoors and out, that are made for 
heavy wear and easily cleaned. Rubber-soled shoes are advis- 
able for climbing, running and jumping. Today sturdy play 
clothes do not rule out pretty things for girls or colourful 
clothes for boys. Cotton dungarees or overalls are excellent 
for summer wear, and in the winter simple one-piece siren 
suits with zips up the front are warm and easy to wear over 
ordinary clothes. 


Health 


It is wise for parents to watch for undue fatigue, sleepiness, 
listlessness, sudden loss of appetite. The child may be starting 
a cold, or one of the common diseases of childhood. Protect the 
rest of the children in the group by guarding them against 
exposure to your own child’s illness. 

During infant-school years one or two thorough physical 
check-ups by the child’s doctor are advisable. Home visits by 
the physician when the child is ill are not enough, although 
parents often feel that when the doctor has seen the child at 
home several times in a year there is no need for a surgery 
Visit. A regular check-up may disclose, for example, a slight 
anaemia, which may affect the child’s activities in school of 
make him more easily susceptible to infections. A routine 
check of height, weight, posture, vision and hearing before 
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junior school begins is always a good idea. If the child is 
examined early in the infant-school period parents will have 
a little more time to plan with the doctor whatever corrective 
measures are necessary if there is a deficiency. 

Parents are bound to be disturbed when the child develops 
colds or other infections during his first year at nursery Or 
infant school: When he plays with the other children there is 
always a possibility of infection. In parks, playgrounds or 
public buses he will run the risk of “catching” something; 
children are not hermits by nature and so, in order to grow, 
they must run some of these normal risks. On the whole, 
nursery-school records show that the number of colds declines 
markedly in the child’s second year of attendance. 

Doctors advise that parents should not expose the child to 


„unnecessary risks. It is wise to avoid as far as possible large - 


crowds in theatres, stores or public vehicles. Apart from the 
likelihood of infection, there are always the attendant irrita- 
tions of overheating, noise, confusion, shoving and pulling, 
which are wearing on adults as well as children. Any crowded 
shop contains a goodly number of bored, tired children and 
tired, distraught parents. In periods of epidemic disease it is 
essential to keep children away from crowded places. 


Food 
Five-year-olds expend a great deal of energy during the day. 


They become cantankerous when they are hungry, and may 
not be able to wait patiently for the evening meal. By six 
o'clock or six:thirty they may be too tired to enjoy their 
evening meal and consequently disrupt the meal with “picki- 
ness” and irritability. Snacks in the middle of the afternoon 
—biscuits and milk, juice, or an ice-cream cone—are 
necessary. 

Even then the child may lack appetite in the evening. 
Watch him to see which meal he enjoys most. Some children 
are breakfast-lovers, and mothers may add extra protein for 
breakfast when children enjoy it then. In America many 
children were anti-breakfast completely until parents tried 
offering cold roast beef or hamburgers, when the breakfast 


appetite picked up one hundred per cent. Some children show 
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Most appetite at noontime, and a light lunch of soup and a 
sandwich isn’t enough to satisfy them. The morning’s round 
of activities results in a keen appetite and yet they are not 
too tired at noon to eat heartily. Those mothers who can 
provide the main meal of protein, vegetables and starch at 
noon are less apt to spend time and energy later on in the day 
prohibiting snacks for fear of “spoiling” the child’s appetite. 
Life is happier all round if children get the necessary 
vitamins and nourishment, without pressure, when they can 
enjoy them most. It saves unnecessary rules, friction and 
parental anxiety. . 
Here is another suggestion that may make your life easier, 
if you are the family cook: most children prefer raw vege- 
tables—carrots, celery, pieces of lettuce, raw tomatoes—to 


the cooked product. The texture of raw food may be more 


appealing than the cooked variety to children. The taste, 
obviously, is different, the vitamin content is retained. Also, 
instead of mixed puddings, try offering the nutritive ingredi- 
ents of those puddings in the form of hard-boiled eggs served 
in the shell, or raisins minus the rice pudding. Melba toast is 
often preferred to soft bread. Simple sweets, too, such as 
junket or jelly or stewed apples or raw fruits, are more 
popular than rich pastry, and better for the child. Keep in 
mind that variety in diet for a young child is not so important 


as what he likes. He may want raw carrots four days out of 
five and not get bored. 


Lo 


V 
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s we gathered material for this book, read through 
A eenpites guides for teachers, books for parents, we 


came to some general conclusions. 

You can’t help a child in school unless you have helped him 
at home, made him feel comfortable with himself and with 
his family. You can’t ever consider a child’s school life with- 
out first thinking of his life and interests at home. We 
discovered that schools and teachers are beginning to realize 
fully the importance of parents and families. Many problems 


that beset parents (and, therefore, their children) are due to 


changes in family living, which make the needs of children 
more acute and more marked, and our jobs as individual 


parents more demanding. 
Perhaps the most striking evidence of the importance of a 


family to the child is in studies of infants and children with- 
out families. Babies reared in institutions do not thrive 
without the human contact and “mothering” that infants 
usually receive at home. Investigations have proved that 
children in Britain who experienced bombing during war- 
time and whose parents stayed with them were not as upset as 
those children who were separated from their parents. Even 
though the children without parents were given careful and 
kind attention in a nursery, they still remained anxious and 
fearful. 

Dr. Harry Bakwin, working in the United States, has 
pointed out that babies in hospitals may show physical 
symptoms of illness which clear up when the infants are given 
the mothering and fondling a human infant needs—and 
usually receives in his family. 

Here are institutions with the latest data on scientific 
care of babies and children, and yet, with all their knowledge, 
they are no true substitute for the family. Why? Because the 
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“family is not set up chiefly for feeding children or keeping 
them healthy; people do not marry and rear children because 
they have been told that it is their duty to society to rear 
children. In our time we have had ample evidence that child- 
rearing for such purposes alone can produce whole nations 
of physically fit young people and adults without any of the 
qualities of humanity which we value so highly in our own 
nation. 

In our society we value the feelings of love which people 
have for one another. We believe that young people, starting 
out in married life, can overcome tremendous obstacles if 
they love and respect each other. And we believe that this 
deep satisfaction in marriage and family life will enable 


parents and their children to face troubles and difficulties 
with courage. 


The Importance of Families 


No matter whether people are rich or poor, no matter what 
jobs they hold or what education they have had, we believe 
that their feelings matter and that, in the family, they find 
Protection and a sense of belonging. We pity those people 
who have no one to go to in times of worry or unhappiness; 
we feel that homeless children 
are tragic; we are especially conscious of their tragedy at 
those seasons of the year when families celebrate their 
holidays together. 

In our country, then, families are im 
protect and value human beings and 
national ideals stem from these roots; 
people, so that they can live together 
State can separate them, or that othe 
or destroy their property. 


When the picture of the old family group around the fire- 
side disappeared, when the old social customs of large families 


ups, when parents and children 


portant because they 
their feelings. Our 
we make laws to protect 
without fearing that the 
T people can harm them 


» We were suddenly aware that With these things 
some of our family values were lost. Some parents stated that 
their sons and daughters were no longer conscious of duty 
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and responsibility, that they had ceased to respect and value 
families. Actually, what parents had lost was all the shared 
family fun and memories that make work and responsibility 
worth while. Moreover, as we learned more about nutrition 
and “germs,” even eating and fresh air became self-conscious 
“musts.” Yesterday we took those things for granted; when we 
thought of the family we thought of jokes, good times, 
laughter, as well as living and working and eating together. 
The rituals of child care and housework jobs are meaningless 
when they become merely parents’ chores and not part of their 


satisfaction and happiness. 
Because of the change in families, almost every new piece - 


of advice about child care emphasizes more than physical 
care learned from books. In many cases the advice emphasizes 
the value of patterns of child care that we had discarded as 
old-fashioned! Breast-feeding for babies is sound because it 
brings mother and infant close together, not primarily 
because bottles are bad. Psychologists encourage parents to 
spend time having fun with their children because nowadays 
there are so few hours left in the daily schedule for parents 
and children to relax together. What with the accents on 
well-run, attractive homes, healthy children and efficient 
mothers, there is little time or space for just plain old- 
fashioned family fun. Fathers are advised to do things with 
their children, too, to make things with them, to sing and 
laugh with them; this was part of the day’s relaxation a 
hundred years ago. 

Above all, pyschologists today emphasize the importance 
of parental love for children. Love is not a feeling which can 
be pinned down and identified for parents; love for one’s 
children is a combination of protectiveness, gentleness and 
anxiety; it is a mixture of pride in their abilities and sym- 
pathy and understanding for their inabilities; it involves satis- 
faction in taking care of them and worry when things go 
wrong. Small wonder parents are confused when they are 
told to love their children: love for children is something 
that grows as we fondle them and feed them, as we protect 
them against injury, as we watch their attempts to grow up, 
as we realize and meet their need for us. ; 

Moreover, loving a child means, essentially, that you 
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respect him as he is—for himself, and not for what you hope 
he might become. Loving a child means strengthening him by 
your repeated assurances that what he is, ‘or what he does is 
valuable because he is an individual, because he is striving to 
be a desirable human being. 

When you truly respect and love a child, you respect other 
human beings and he knows it; you respect their gifts, their 
interests, their differences. Your love as a parent gives the 
child a pattern of living which will make him confident in 
others, confident of his own rights and theirs. 


Today’s Families 


While present-day advice to parents reinforces what is good 
about the old-fashioned ways, it also tries to clear up some 
of the old-fashioned notions about children’s growth and 
feelings that did not contribute to family happiness. 

When there was a solid family group children did not suffer 
so keenly from these older beliefs. But as the family group 
adjusted to smaller homes, city living, inexpensive com- 
mercial entertainment, as divorces increased, as more women 
took jobs outside the home, some families retained only those 
ideas which, although they were called “duties” and “respon- 
sibilities,’ were hurtful to children when the reciprocal 
warmth and security of the family began to vanish. So there 
were anxious young people, continually admonished to obey 
and be “good,” with little opportunity to find in their family 
lives the release, the approval, the warmth of sh 
ences and the closeness of their 
can offer. 


ared experi- 
parents that real family living 


Emotional Climate of the Home 


Today when parents are told to love their children they feel 
vaguely guilty. They cannot “love” their children all day 
long any more than they can maintain a constant love for 
cach other. Human beings cannot support one steady 
emotional state for hours and days on end, unless they are 
living in a world of fantasy. Moreover, if parents were com- 
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pletely loving all the time, children would have an impossible 
ideal set for them. Parents should not become dismayed 
because of the times when they may have shown anger or 
worry or sadness; the family is often the only place where 
parents can openly admit their difficulties, hopes and fears. 
Because they are important to each other and to their 
children, they can admit failures and difficulties without any 
loss of position or loss of love. These admissions and sym- 
pathies are as important to parents as they are to children. 

Glad or sad, each child’s family is the family, the people in 
it are closer than any others; the emotional responses of his 
parents, one to the other and to their children, form a pattern 
of human relations which is the only pattern of human rela- 
tions he knows. His feelings, too, become part of that pattern. 
And he learns to expect ups and downs, frowns, smiles and 
tears as part of human living. 

Today when we speak of the “emotional climate” of a home 
we mean the atmosphere that prevails in that home—the 
general feeling that each member shows towards each other. 
In some families you will find constant storms. In other 
families the climate is fairly even and temperate. A sudden 
sun-shower, with quick, heavy rain, can clear the air and 
leave the atmosphere bright again for a long spell. 


Parents Are People 


has an emotional history of his own 
nd assess in relation to his children. 


Parents may have to make a conscious, and sometimes diffi- 
cult, effort to maintain the prevailing even climate their child 
needs for growing up—to remember that constant demonstra- 
tions of affection, generosity and trust will help to establish 
that climate. The perpetually irritated or worried tone of 
voice, the continual anxiety from hour to hour, mealtime to 
mealtime, day to day, may shut out the demonstrations of a 
love that parents feel but have no time to show. 

Most parent education is an attempt not to deny parents’ 
feelings but to help mothers and fathers find ways of showing 
their affection for their children. Moreover, parent education 


Each parent, however, 
which he must realize a 
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today tries to help adults to see the needs of their individual 
child—to understand when he needs a smile of approval or 
help in growing up. Every child will not have the same 
reaction to a frown or a scolding: one child will be more 
upset by a glance than another child would be by a long 
sermon. 

Some parents assume that to give children understanding 
and security it is necessary to rule out or hide all their own 
emotions and approach their children with an objectivity as 
balanced and clear as a scientist’s. And the children then find 
out nothing about human emotions or human relations except 
to be frightened of them! Adults themselves know that a calm 
impersonal tone can be as maddening as the proverbial brick 
wall. 

What is it, then, that we mean when we talk about “accept- 
ing” certain behaviour or misbehaviour, “giving a child time” 
to manage his conduct and his emotions? Why do we talk 
about the need for “understanding” how children grow and 
develop? 

First, because many parents retain some of those old mis- 
taken ideas about children. Throughout the generations, we 
have been inclined to consider children as not really people 
—not really family members with full status; while we took it 
for granted that other adults would consider our feelings and 
moods, and we theirs, we paid little attention to how the child 
felt about us. We have assumed that only through careful, 
watchful training and teaching could he become a social 
human being. In other words, we wanted to substitute a whole 
new set of emotional responses for those the child possessed 
at birth. 

We now know that this idea is as preposterous as trying to 
substitute a new set of muscles or bones for those with 
which the child is born. We know, too, that the child’s 
emotional responses are refined and differentiated but cet 
tainly not eliminated as he grows. In fact, what we did was tO 
apply two sets of values in our families: one to ourselves and 
another to our children. And when we didn’t apply such 
stern values we felt we were failing in our duties as guardians 
of our children, How could we possibly be expected to know , 
that childen were really learning from watching us? The 
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child’s untutored, all-or-nothing behaviour frightened us. 
How could we know, until the child himself was made the 
subject of careful study, that his sometimes destructive, 
unmannerly, selfish behaviour is a stage in his growing 
humanness, a self-protective response, and not sheer badness? 

Secondly, in the past we felt that our responsibility meant 
that we should be absolute authorities. We hid our own 
defects and faults from our children and gave them instruc- 
tions on what was right and wrong, proper and good, telling 
them what was expected of them in the world. Small wonder 
that they may have felt guilty about childish misdemeanours, 
and that when they went out beyond the family they were 
often disillusioned with a hard bump. They learned, essen- 
tially, that what we practised and what we preached were two 
entirely different things. 

And third, in our family lives we disguised many of our 
own true feelings in various ways. We thought that we should 
not express our love and admiration for our children or 
praise them—that somehow that was bad for character. We 
bluffed and pretended confidence when we had little. And 
often, because anger towards children was righteous and per- 
missible, we channelled all our anger in their direction; often 
such anger was a mixture of pent-up irritation about other 
worries, anxiety about ourselves as well as about our effective- 


ness as parents. 


And yet, as we are constantly reminded, many children 


turned out all right. From what we know about yesterday's 
families, and from our own remembrances of childhood, we 
have begun to realize that this was mainly because the kind- 
ness and the love of parents towards their children came 
through in spite of punishments or heavy demands. Think of 
the moments in childhood you remember vividly as comfort- 
ing or happy, the people who were important to you; almost 
invariably you recall a soothing word, a cheerful personality, 
or even a gruff voice with overtones of sympathy and under- 
standing. We don’t measure our parents by their efficiency or 
success; we hold them in esteem for kindliness, patience, 
generosity. 

Though today’s parents have 
the old notions about children, 


begun to question many of 
it is difficult to unlearn any 
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established attitude, first because it is hard to substitute new 
ones, and secondly because, where feelings are involved, 
unlearning is a slow process. Up to a certain point we “‘under- 
stand” Johnny, tell him he’s a nice boy in spite of his swear- 
words, ease over the difficulties before bedtime, and then 
finally, exhausted at the end of the day and tired of Johnny's 
constant bedtime demands, put the foot of authority down 
hard and, in no uncertain terms, order him to go to sleep. 

As we see it, the single, most important value that children 
get from living in a family is this: people close to one another 
may show their feelings in various ways from hour to hour, 
day to day, but in spite of disagreements, upsets, painful 
moments, they maintain a continuing thread of deep affection 
and understanding. A child who knows that parental anger, 
for example, is not the end of the world or the end of his 
protection, who learns that it is not a threat of future punish- 
ment, who realizes that sometimes people cannot help letting 
off steam, will be better able to sustain his relationships in 
the future. 

A child who feels that differences of opinion, family dis- 
agreements, need not bring a family crisis, is apt to be, in 
future years, the man or woman who is able to live or work in 
other groups without thinking that differing points of view 
mean a rift in friendships or a complete break with others. A 
child who knows that love can be expressed in small ways as 
well as big, in a glance, in a few words, will have a pattern 
for loving and cherishing other human beings. The pattern of 
marriage and family life, of mature emotions, is not the 
moving-picture story of reckless love or deep despair. It is the 
way men, women and children learn to know and value each 
other through a lifetime in spite of difficulties. 


Differences in F amily Values 


Every family has some specific values that guide its mem- 
bers. What is important in one home may be relatively 
unimportant in the next; we stress particular virtues an 
abhor certain vices; we value certain kinds of persons, the 
outgoing personality or the quiet contemplative individual. 
In one family, Father is athletically inclined and his son is 


ieun, 
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encouraged to pitch a straight, swift ball or go on long hikes. 
In another family art is the major interest; there is no great 
stress on tidiness, but the children learn to respect paintings 
and observe rules about touching them. A third family values 
books and provocative ideas; there one child learns to keep 
up with the dinner-table conversation and another, who 
cannot grasp the ideas, feels left out and incapable. 

To a great extent what parents feel is important in life 
governs the rules they set down and the amount of fuss they 
make over a child’s misbehaviour. Rules, as we have said 
before, are perfectly understandable and, in most cases, neces- 
sary. It is astonishing how quickly a child will learn to observe 
rules about precious possessions or special areas in the home. 
As long as a child feels that his possessions, his special interests 
are important, too, he won't feel nagged when there are a 
few “do's” and “don'ts.” But we must remember that Father 
and Mother need to make allowances for individual differ- 
ences and watch that the child who is not able to reach the 
family standards of muscular prowess or talk or imagination 
receives recognition for his own talents. 


Standards Common to All Families 


There are also many intangible values that we all hold in 
common: kindness, generosity, fairness, honesty, courage, 
loyalty, respect for others and their property, and so on. 
Peace, and personal happiness in our society, depend on these 
ideals, and they are developed and safeguarded in the family. 

These “intangibles” are most often the reasons for disci- 
pline, scoldings and parental anxiety. It is certainly not to a 
parent’s discredit that he worries lest his child’s behaviour will 
be hurtful to others. This is the parent’s expression of his 
values and ideals; the parent who does not show a flutter of 
worry occasionally over a child’s misdemeanours 1s a Tare 
human being. One of the comic strips American children 
love concerns a little “good” wolf whose father bends every 
effort to make him “bad.” It is appealing to children mainly 
because the situation is so ridiculous: “Pop” is the “bad guy,” 


son outwits father by being good! 
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Much of the parent-child friction in British homes arises 
from the high standards that are set for our children. This is 
no discredit to parents; on the contrary, it shows that they love 
their children and want only the best for them. High parental 
hopes also mean, however, that sometimes we forget what the 
child really can do or achieve, that he is growing and develop- 
ing, that there are many advances he must make along the 
road to adulthood before he can realize our hopes. In keeping: 
our goals for the future in mind we often overlook what the 
child is struggling with today: his adjustment to his friends 
and his school, his developing body and his slowly maturing 
emotions. 

It is as if you were to give an untutored seaman a ship to 
steer to a foreign land, indicating where he must arrive on the 
Opposite shore. He may meet storms along the way, or he may 
have difficulty with the machiner¥ of the ship, and each time 
he may have to use his own ingenuity in facing whatever 
difficulties arise. It would not be very sensible if, when he 
made a mistake, you reminded him of his goal, rather than 
helped him weather the storm or fix the machinery. 

Remember that your child may run into difficulties that 
even you, as a parent, have not met. Remember that you can- 
not live his life for him, but also that his difficulties are very 
teal and that he needs your help and approval. Your high 
standards are often impossible for a small child, and you must 
scale them, not to a misty future but to a very real present. 
You must understand what his troubles are, and what his 
strength is for meeting them. 


The Child and the Family 


Understanding a child and his growth should bolster our 
family values. We need people who believe strongly in kind- 
ness and generosity, who respect others and their rights. We 
want to teach children the value of human life and that hate 
or destructiveness can never make for peace or happiness. 
Without such ideals, without a deep emotional conviction of 
their worth, there would be small chance of security for our 
selves or our families. 

Kindness and generosity have to be seen and practised to 
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be understood. A child cannot define them, he feels them; he 
feels them as good, he feels them as protection, as happiness. 
A little boy of three affectionately called his kitten “Tittle 
Generous.” He didn’t know what the word meant, or when to 
apply it, but he knew that it was something good, something 
desirable. And, by the same token, if he were told that he was 
not generous, it would mean to him “I am bad.” 

Today we want children to feel their own potentialities for 
being good. Their misbehaviour frightens them as much as or 
more than it does adults. They are never sure whether they 
are being good or not; they need to be told, again and again. 


When we label too many childish acts “naughty” there are 
good. When we read clinical histories 


few areas left for being g 
of adults who speak of their childhood misdeeds and of the 


shame or guilt they still feel about those acts, we have a clue 
to the destructiveness of a parent’s blame. When we read. 
about children who fail in school mainly because they don’t 
believe in themselves, we realize how much a parent's words 
can mean in a child’s evaluation of himself. 

Case histories of extremely maladjusted youngsters include 
many boys and girls who proved to society how “bad” they 
could be because their pictures of themselves were as com- 
pletely “bad” or “no-good.” It takes long, painstaking hours 
to try to show such youngsters that they can be good, useful 
People. Again, this points to the important role of parents and 


families—the simplicity with which a parent can show a child 
immense difficulty, later, that 


€ is worth while, and the i 4 to do 
Others— teachers or therapists— meet with when they try to 


the same thing for the child. ; 
oday we know more about children’s growth and develop- 


ment, We know that infants respond all over to pain or hurt. 
hey do not have control over their eye movements at first, 
nor their muscles, nor their own reactions: crying, for 
p ample, is not a thought-out affair, but a simple, pona 
Ody response when they feel uncomfortable- Gradua y 
child begins to assume a little more control in some areas, but 
Young children still react almost immediately when they are 
ant or feel uncomfortable. They cannot help it; those 
“actions are often a safeguard and protection from hurt. 
Giving the baby food, or picking him UP and holding him, 
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Much of the parent-child friction in British homes arises 
from the high standards that are set for our children. This is 
no discredit to parents; on the contrary, it shows that they love 
their children and want only the best for them. High parental 
hopes also mean, however, that sometimes we forget what the 
child really can do or achieve, that he is growing and develop- 
ing, that there are many advances he must make along the 


road to adulthood before he can realize our hopes. In keeping: 


our goals for the future in mind we often overlook what the 
child is struggling with today: his adjustment to his friends 
and his school, his developing body and his slowly maturing 
emotions. 

It is as if you were to give an untutored seaman a ship to 
steer to a foreign land, indicating where he must arrive on the 
opposite shore. He may meet storms along the way, or he may 
have difficulty with the machindry of the ship, and each time 
he may have to use his own ingenuity in facing whatever 
difficulties arise. It would not be very sensible if, when he 
made a mistake, you reminded him of his goal, rather than 
helped him weather the storm or fix the machinery. 

Remember that your child may run into difficulties that 
even you, as a parent, have not met. Remember that you can- 
not live his life for him, but also that his difficulties are very 
real and that he needs your help and approval. Your high 
standards are often impossible for a small child, and you must 
scale them, not to a misty future but to a very real present. 
You must understand what his troubles are, and what his 
strength is for meeting them. 


The Child and the Family 


Understanding a child and his growth should bolster our 
family values. We need people who believe strongly in kind- 
ness and generosity, who respect others and their rights. We 
want to teach children the value of human life and that hate 
or destructiveness can never make for peace or happiness. 
Without such ideals, without a deep emotional conviction ° 
their worth, there would be small chance of security for our- 


selves or our families. i o 
Kindness and generosity have to be seen and practised t 
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be understood. A child cannot define them, he feels them; he 
feels them as good, he feels them as protection, as happiness. 
A little boy of three affectionately called his kitten “little 
Generous.” He didn’t know what the word meant, or when to 
apply it, but he knew that it was something good, something 
desirable. And, by the same token, if he were told that he was 
not generous, it would mean to him “I am bad.” 

Today we want children to feel their own potentialities for 


being good. Their misbehaviour frightens them as much as or 
Its. They are never sure whether they 


more than it does adu 
are being good or not; they need to be told, again and again. 
When we label too many childish acts “naughty” there are 
few areas left for being good. When we read clinical histories 
of adults who speak of their childhood misdeeds and of the 
shame or guilt they still feel about those acts, we have a clue 
to the destructiveness of a parent’s blame. When we read. 
about children who fail in school mainly because they don’t 
believe in themselves, we realize how much a parent's words 
can mean in a child’s evaluation of himself. 
Case histories of extremely maladjusted youngsters include 
many boys and girls who proved to society how “bad” they 
could be because their pictures of themselves were as com- 
pletely “bad” or “no-good.” It takes long, painstaking hours 
to try to show such youngsters that they can be good, useful 
people. Again, this points to the important role of parents and 
families—the simplicity with which a parent can show a child 
he is worth while, and the immense difficulty, later, that 
others—teachers or therapists—meet with when they try to do 
the same thing for the child. 
Today we know more about children’s growth and develop- 
ment, We know that infants respond all over to pain or hurt. 
They do not have control over their eye movements at first, 
Nor their muscles, nor their own reactions: crying; for 
example, is not a thought-out affair, but a simple, spontaneous 
body response when they feel uncomfortable. Gradually a 
child begins to assume a little more control in some areas, but 
young children still react almost immediately when they are 
hurt or feel uncomfortable. They cannot help it; those 
reactions are often a safeguard and protection from hurt. 
Giving the baby food, or picking him up and holding him, 
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makes him feel comfortable. He doesn’t cry because he is 
“naughty” or “selfish”; he cries as a response to discomfort— 
in his all-or-none fashion. He can’t signal with his hand or his 
voice for food, nor can he signal politely; all his physical 
equipment is working together in one response to discomfort. 

As he grows, year by year, this all-or-none response 1S 
gradually refined as the different parts of his body grow; 
slowly the sphincter and bladder muscles develop, and he 
learns to control his eliminations; he learns to pick up a spoon 
and carry it to his mouth, but not in one quick, easy lesson. 
When he is hungry, gradually he learns to reach or ask for 
food. Though he may cry or be irritable when he is hungry, 
it is no longer the infant’s over-all body response. 

The young child’s body continues, however, to react almost 
immediately to these internal demands. He needs quick relief 
when he is hungry or in pain. When he is ill his temperature 
rises quickly; he becomes listless, he stops eating, and he does 
not often know where “‘it hurts.” Temperature is a help and a 
safeguard, the body’s way of fighting the infection. 

Adults know that the signals of illness are not children’s 
fault; the child needs physical help, and we can’t force him to 
be well by cajolery or demands. So it is with any of his body 
Teactions. We can’t force control until his muscles are ready 
for that physical control. We can’t ask him to pick up a heavy, 
object until he is strong enough. We can’t ask him not to spill 
his milk until he can balance a cup with the slow, maintained 
muscle action which that requires. Today we sce that it may 
be harmful to block a baby’s or child’s over-all response, be- 
cause it is the only way in which he can make his discomfort 
known. We have learned to pay attention to and respect 
signals of discomfort and development in the baby and the 
child, so that we can help, not thwart, his growth. 

We know that a young, healthy child must show curiosity 
and interest in whatever is around him, for he learns with all 
his senses. He can’t understand why he must not do certain 
things, since he has not yet learned to reason; a spanking may 
bring surprise, anger, hurt, without any realization of why he 
was spanked, even when we explain. Many acts that seem 
anti-social are just healthy, normal childish ways of respond- 
ing to the world. This knowledge can reassure parents that 
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control is a matter of time and that, to grow up, a child must 
go through certain phases of behaviour. Parents can help him 
by reassurance, not punishment, into the next stage of growth. 


Resistance to New Ideas 


Most resistance to new attitudes in child-rearing or school- 
teaching comes from the feeling that the old values are being 
discarded. People comment: “Children will feel that they can 
ride all over others”; “When children have no fear of punish- 
ment, what won’t they do?”; and finally: “The world isn’t 
easy; patience and understanding are all very well, but un- 
realistic.” r: 

In the first place, no child who has had consistent under- 
standing and patience shown him will ever be won over to a 
theory, a creed, or a form of government that disregards the 
feelings and rights of individual human beings. Secondly, if 
fear is the motive for doing or not doing things in a specific 
situation, people may obey when the feared authority is 
present; but remove that authority and you have people with- 
out motive, without any positive direction. Love, on the 
whole, is a positive motive for doing things; the danger in any 
rule through fear is that it is negative; it cannot build happy, 
free people. And finally, though it is only too true that there 
are many frightening, harsh realities in the world, most of us 
find enough satisfaction to go on living in it. Not only that, 
but most of us feel that things can be made better. Children 
need the deep, personal satisfaction in their family living and 
in their school living that will help them believe in humanity 
and let them live happily in spite of the harsh realities. 

What are the “harsh realities,” essentially, which we want 
children to knaw about? That people are cruel, unkind, 
mercenary? That you have to be a success if you want people 
to like you? That “you can’t win,” that other people are out 
to “get” you? Do we want children to be disillusioned about 
themselves, and their lives from the start? Or do we want 
them to feel that they can be successful, that they are worth- 
while human beings, that they can win in some way, in some 


areas? 
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who has difficulty in school the teacher and the parent 

will have to consider his feelings, his pattern of growth 
and development, his abilities and his home. But, even though 
every child is an individual, and should be helped as an 
individual, there are today a number of problems that are 
common to many families. Children react in different ways 
to these worries; the same kinds of family difficulty may give 
rise to different types of learning problems and different kinds 
of misbehaviour. 

No matter how well trained the teacher may be, how under- 
standing or sympathetic, no matter how many techniques she 
has mastered for teaching children, she may be at a complete 
loss in helping the child to learn if he is continually worrying 
about home or parents. For this reason we would like parents 
to review with us the common family worries and crises, to 
realize what they might mean in terms of a child’s school life, 
and, if such worries or crises exist, to consider the best ways of 
relieving the child’s anxiety. 


Ei child is a different personality. To help the child 


Financial Worry 


Almost every family has its financial ups and downs. Worries 
about money or jobs are often present during a child’s entire 
school career. While they cannot be disregarded in the child’s 
life at home and in school, they do not always have to be a 
direct threat to his security. Children can “take it” psycho- 
logically if parents can. This means, of course, that the lack of 
money should not take precedence in importance over every- 
thing else and become an endless round of complaint in the 
family. For one thing, the child gets the idea that money 
126 
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means everything. Also, living in the present, with all its 
possibilities for happiness, for enjoying life with people, may 
become valueless. Instead, the child feels that nothing he does 
today is so important as the hope of a splendid future where 
money will fix everything. 

There is real danger of engendering bitterness in young 
people if financial insecurity is allowed to cast doubts about 
the value of human relations. Assuredly, financial strain can 
make parents tired and cross with each other and with their 
children, especially if they are conscientious about caring for 
their families. 

We know that deep financial worry can cause unhappiness 
that leaves parents unable to give their children as much 
time and gaiety as they would like. But it can also make 
people more aware of the true values in living; it can teach 
children and parents what they mean to one another; it can 
bring with it a real appreciation of sympathy, patience and 
humour in another human being. 

Parents should not make a child feel that the deficit in the 
family budget is the youngster’s fault or his burden alone. 
Parents often do this unthinkingly: “Oh, dear, you've torn 
your shorts and they cost ten shillings; how can we ever make 
ends meet if you’re not careful?” Or: “We can’t afford a bike, 
Sam. You know how hard it is to get money for food.” In 
the first case it would be better to leave off the bit about 
“making ends meet,” sew up the shorts, and let the child 
understand that when he does want to play he can wear 
an older pair of shorts without worry whether they will 
get torn. 

In the second case, a positive answer is better. If a new 
bike is out of the question, a second-hand one with a new 
coat of paint may do. Or try to figure out with the child ways 
and means of saving or earning the bike money. If his heart 
is really set on a bike, he won’t mind giving up sweets Or 
pictures for a while in order to get it. But don’t let him do it 
all alone, so that the sacrifice he must make finally results in 
a “sour-grapes” feeling that he doesn’t want the bicycle 
anyway. : : 

Childhood is a time when the passionate desire to possess one 
toy may be more intense than any “want” will ever be again. 
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It isn’t necessary or even advisable to buy everything a child | 


wants when he wants it, but a few periods of intense elation 
over new possessions are good for children as well as adults. 
An apathetic child who doesn’t want anything may never 
strive for anything either. 

When a child feels the weight of the financial situation in 
his family he takes it to school with him. A parent may say: 
“But he doesn’t have to do anything about it; we take the 
responsibility and do the work; he doesn’t.” Nevertheless, 
children cannot feel content if they think they are adding to 
the unhappiness at home. They learn half-heartedly and 
play, so to speak, with one arm tied behind. When the school 
curriculum is not geared to children’s interests, then, 
especially, the child may feel that learning is far removed 
from his real worries. A poor scholar who can’t show interest 
or “can’t remember” may just be a worried, frightened boy 
or girl. Preoccupied with a problem about which he can do 
nothing, he may feel ‘‘no-good” and unable to pay attention 
in school. 

More pressure and more recrimination at home will 
not help. An honest, sympathetic heart-to-heart talk with the 
child may be the best thing. Perhaps Father, who often feels 
incompetent himself when the budget is low, might be the 
best person to talk to the child, thus: “Look, Sam, I know 
you’re worried. So am I. But you’re more important to Mother 
and me than money; we wouldn’t exchange you for all the 
money in the world. Almost everybody I know worries about 
money.” (This, by the way, is true.) “We love you—that’s 
what counts. We can’t help being cross sometimes, but it 
doesn’t mean we'll stop having fun or being together.” 
Realistic? Yes, these statements are realistic in emotional, 
honest, human terms. 

What parents must remember here, as in every other family 
difficulty, is this: If you show the child that you are meeting 
your difficulties with confidence, with some positive effort 
rather than constant complaint, then his attitude towat' 
his problems will be a positive one. If parents say: “There 
is nothing we can do—it’s hopeless,” they communicate 4 
feeling of hopelessness to the child. If, on the other hand, 4 
parent’s attitude is: ‘“Let’s see what we can do,” the child will 
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believe that, whether the problem is family finances or his 
own schoolwork, you and he together have the capacity to 
work it through. 


Illness 


Chronic illness of either parent can worry a child and affect 
his behaviour in school—if parents make the child feel his 
behaviour hurts Mother’s or Father’s health. And it may also 
give the child some anxiety about his own health. 

_ It’s hard for an adult always to show consideration for an 
invalid husband or wife. It’s irritating, especially if nothing 
you do or say does any good. A child who wants to help his 
invalid parent very much may try to be quiet or “good,” but 
his efforts are often clumsy. He may, like the adult, be irri- 
tated by the constant demand to consider his parent’s health. 

One rather tense little girl we know shows her anxiety 
about an invalid mother at school. Ellen, a ten-year-old, is 
so very well controlled at home that at school she seldom 
plays with the other children. When she does play her 
attitude is a little bossy—as though she were the guardian of 
the group. So they tease her, and she cries; she declares to 
her teacher that “nobody likes me.” She is an only child at 
home and consequently a very lonely little girl. 

Ellen’s teacher would like to see her happy in school; 
instead the child gets frequent colds and is therefore absent 
a good deal. She also creates a disciplinary problem for the 
rest of the group. The teacher knows her ten-year-olds and 
realizes they can’t help teasing the child who nags at them 
and is so “priggish.” But Ellen’s behaviour has set a disturb- 
ing pattern in the group behaviour, which the teacher finds 
hard to manage. Consequently, Ellen is also slightly annoying 
to adults! 

It would be a good idea for Ellen’s mother to find out the 
kinds of things ten-year-olds normally do, their interests and 
their games, and then to provide at home opportunities for 
some noise and some messiness. A summer camp is often a 
very good experience for the over-conscientious child; there 
adults are vigorous enough to withstand and encourage all 


forms of activity. Ellen has many possib 
HYC-E 


ilities: she sings well, 
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she can act, she is a good organizer. There are many areas in 

camp life where her talents would be put to good use—in a 

childlike way. She likes older girls, too, and wants to be like . 
them. She might benefit by watching and playing with older 

girls, whose physical activities are less rough-and-tumble than 

those of ten-year-olds, and who can give her a pattern for 

more organized, though just as satisfying, kinds of fun. 


Family Crises 


There is a difference between a crisis in the family and a 
constant family worry. A family crisis usually involves a 
sudden, disturbing event that the child does not understand 
and cannot reason out for himself. 

These crises can be small: a minor operation for the child, 
an unusually frightening experience with a person or with an 
animal, or moving from one home to another (especially if 
the move deprives him of old friends and a familiar com- 
munity). Or they may be more important and more hurtful 
to the child: the birth of another baby, divorce, death, the 
serious or prolonged illness of a parent, a major accident, a 
fire in his home, or a father’s loss of job and a sudden shift 
in family income. 

If parents know ahead of time that there is to be a change 
in the family or in the child’s life, it is best to let the child 
know about it beforehand, too. When a parent has to leave a 
child for a while, because of acute illness or when another 
baby is born or for any other reason, the child ought to know, 
in simple terms, that Mummy or Daddy is going away for a 
little while but will be back. In many crises, when a child’s 
parents reassure him and spend time with him so that he can 
talk out his worries, there is no very deep, long-lasting eftect 
on the child’s personality. Most child specialists recommen 
that parents prepare children for operations and stay with 
them overnight in the hospital if it is at all possible. ‘ 

The main thing for parents to understand is this: 1 
sudden crises they must expect some changes in the child’s 
behaviour. A child will often cry at little provocation. His 
anger may take the form of tantrums. A young child may hit 


in 
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at other children, or bite them for no reason whatsoever. He 
may revert to bed-wetting for a time, he may lose his appetite, 
or he may begin to cling to his mother and follow her about 
wherever she goes (and this, incidentally, may be true of an 
eight-year-old as well as a three-). He may bite his nails, he 
may want to have his light on all night, even develop tics. 
All or any of these symptoms depend on the kind of child he 
is and the amount of anxiety he feels. A worry related to an 
earlier family crisis may crop up when the child is older, too, 
especially when there are extra pressures at school. Some 
small setback with friends, some injury later on, may provoke 
a response out of proportion to the teasing or injury. 

This is important for teachers to realize, too. Six-, seven-, 
and eight-year-olds, for example, are great “teasers,” and it 
is extremely wise for the teacher to know just how much one 
individual child can take. Sometimes she has to watch care- 
fully that Betty or Timmy or Grace does not become the 
lowest member in the “pecking-order” of the group. Teasing 
words about which one child shrugs his shoulders may hurt 
another child deeply. We often call it “over-sensitivity”; it 
usually means that something more than the teasing is 
bothering the child; if he’s worried about himself to begin 
with, then the teasing may hit home and worry him still more. 

There is another reason why teachers should recognize 
what these family crises mean: more than one child in a 
classroom may show one kind of behaviour. Let’s say that in 
the first form there are two or three very aggressive children. 
They don’t come from the same family and they do have 
different personalities—but they hurt the other children. 
Now the teacher cannot tell why these children are aggres- 
sive, unless she knows that Martin’s big brother bullies him 
all day long at home, that Dorothy's parents have been 
divorced, and that Nickie has just had a baby sister. The effect 
yaries—one child may persist in his behaviour for years; one 
will show a temporary phase of very aggressive behaviour; 
and one may need treatment by a specially trained therapist. 
‘Teachers have to know how much they can do to help a child 
and how much they can’t do if the problem is severe, A 
teacher cannot solve deep, troublesome home problems; she 
cannot teach a child to read whose feelings about himself or 
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his parents are so confused that he cannot concentrate, no 
matter how hard he tries. 

In every crisis, big or small, parents must remember: (a) 
that the child needs and shows his need for extra reassurance 
and patience; (b) that misbehaviour is often a sign of his 
worry, and scolding and punishing him for the misdeed will 
only convince him more than ever that he has lost something 
(“something” is usually his parents’ affections); (c) that these 
crises, in themselves, are not unusual—every child has lived 
through one or more anxious times; it is a parent’s mishand- 
ling of the misbehaviour that causes trouble, 


Death 


Death is a sudden, irreparable loss for anyone, adult or child 
—but to the young child sudden death of a close friend or 
relative is a direct threat to himself. As in every childhood 
experience, the little boy or girl thinks about it and sees it as 
related to himself. He may feel, for example, that Mother 
may die as unexpectedly as Grandmother did—and that idea 
frightens and worries him. He may feel that he himself may 
die suddenly, any day, and that, too, is devastating. 

Therefore a child may be shaken by any sudden death, and 
to a child most deaths are sudden and inexplicable. A dead 
beetle, a lifeless puppy who licked his hand the day before, 
the death of a baby sister or brother, the death of a relative 
or close friend—any of these losses may suddenly fill his world 
with one big threat, the unknown, unseen force that might 
remove him or his parents from the home he knows. 

A young child will not always show sadness at such a loss- 
He may, instead, show defiance, temper-tantrums, extreme 
resistance to being put to bed, a hostile attitude to doctors, 
teachers, visitors, parents. It is a sort of shadow boxing, a0 
attempt to deal with the nameless dread. For that reason, 
any disciplinary measure whatsoever may seem to the chil 
to contain in it the essence of what is frightening him. 1° 
defend himself, he must be constantly on his guard, COn- 
stantly ready to withstand the unexpected onslaught of a? 
unknown enemy. 
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For young children who have seen or felt the effects of 
death, tenderness and gentle words of consolation are 
extremely important. Parents should soft-pedal requests, 
make almost no demands, omit punishments or scoldings or 
deprivations for a long, long time. This is no time to ignore 
temper-tantrums, no time to talk about naughtiness or mean- 
ness or selfishness. The child needs protection from hurt 
rather than more hurt. Parents should talk to the child about 
the death, explaining that Mummy or Daddy “will be here 
for a long, long time with you.” Say this again and again, at 
bedtime, after the temper-tantrum or the doctor’s visit, before 
going out in the evening, or when the child is physically hurt. 

Besides the personal threat of death to the child, there may 
be an additional reason for talking it out: children often 
feel that they themselves, by their wishes or words, caused 
the death—especially if it is the death of a parent. A child 
will often say that he hates a parent, or feel it without saying 
it. Or he says: “Go away. I don’t want you.” Then the 
parent dies. A child’s feeling of guilt for such thoughts or 
words—or even naughty acts that “hurt” the parent—may 
make the youngster increasingly tense and defiant. It is a 
staggering load for a child to carry by himself. Telling a child 
that we cannot help death—nobody made it happen, every- 
one is sad and lonely inside—may reach and change that 
feeling within him that he is responsible. Let him show anger 
and tell him it’s all right. “Everyone feels that way sometimes; 
those feelings won’t hurt Mummy or Daddy.” 

A child should be able to feel that his tears of grief are 
natural, and parents themselves should not try to hide their 
sadness or tears. Often when parents try to cover up evidences 
of feeling the child is confused, especially if he himself is 
grieving deeply. Continuous grief of a parent may worry a 
child; he usually wants to face the future rather than be con- 
tinually reminded of what is gone. But some expression of 
grief, showing him that adults feel that way, too, helps him 
face the situation. 

Here again a parent’s way of meeting a situation will indi- 
cate to the child that he, too, can face life and its difficulties. 
He will need to feel (a) that honest feelings are not wrong; 
(b) that he himself is not threatened by his own feeling or 
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the death; (c) that his normal life can continue, despite the 
upsetting experience. 

Sometimes parents ask: “Should the child go to the 
funeral and see the burial of a close relative?” This may 
depend to a large extent on the child’s age. Young children 
may be extremely upset at the idea of burial because they 
cannot think of it except in terms of themselves; being covered 
up with earth is a very frightening idea to a little child. Later 
on, when the child understands that dead people do not feel 
any more, or breathe, the burial ceremony may not hurt him. 
Often children of eight or nine like ritual, and may want to 
to carry out a burial ritual when they have lost a canary or a 
puppy. The testimonial to something they loved may make 
them feel better, as testimonials or memorial services make 
adults feel better. 

It is important, however, not to confuse the young child 
or the older one by telling him that a parent or grandparent 
has “gone to sleep.” Don’t give the child the impression or 
expectation that death equals sleep, that death is not final; 
don’t try to alleviate the child’s grief by saying that a parent 
will come back. The point to remember is that death is a real 
loss, and consoling the child will have to be in terms of help- 
ing him to go on with the people who are near him. 

There are, of course, youngsters who put up a front of 
indifference to the loss of someone close to them. They never 
talk about it and seem to become more self-controlled rather 
than less so. No matter how independent the child seems, he 
needs someone to talk to him and help him carry the burden. 
It is too much even for the capable, competent youngster— 
too much, too early. He needs many demonstrations of affec- 
tion and words which make him know that you understand. 

There are times when the death itself does not cause deep 
problems in a child, but when the pattern of family living 
that follows the death may not be good or wise for a normal 
youngster. When a parent grieves too long or too hard, the 
home atmosphere keeps reminding the child of his loss and 
makes him feel that he should try to make up for that 1oss- 
Or a parent sometimes leans too heavily on the child for 
emotional satisfaction, asking for the attention, the com- 
panionship, the constant regard for feelings that only another 
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adult can or should have to give. The child, as he grows older, 
needs companions of his own age; time to be gay, noisy and 
thoughtless, opportunities to be angry with his parent with- 
out reproach or the sad, hurt, parental look that says: “You 
are unkind to me.” 

Don’t make a child feel he must act differently or that he 
is different from other children because he has lost a parent. 
Don’t make him over-responsible, so that he feels he must 
devote his whole life to the remaining parent. Inevitably 
this will cause some resentment against that parent, even if 
it is hidden. The child needs and will lead a normal life when 
his fears are dispelled and when the parent leads a normal 


life, too. 


Divorce 


There are some crises in which even the presence and re- 
assurance of a parent may not be enough to help the child. 


Divorce is such a crisis. 
In problems of divorce we must keep in mind (a) that the 


child may have lived in a very unhappy atmosphere before 
the divorce; (b) that the divorce may occur at a time in the 
child’s life when he is too young to know what it means, or, 
even if he knows what it means, when he is not old enough 
to have any understanding of adult feeling and behaviour. 

It is certainly bad for a child to live in a home where there 
are constant quarrels, where he hears bitter remarks about 
either parent, or where he is reminded that he is a burden to 
either parent. Separation or divorce will probably be better, 
in the long run, for the child. Many of the grave problems 
that a child of divorce presents may not be the result of living , 
with one parent who concentrates wholly on him, or of con- 
tinually hearing stories that tear down his trust and belief 
in either parent. 

When there is nothing to bind the parents except the 
child, where there is no communication except their dutiful 
remarks about the child, then, too, the parents might be 
better parents divorced or separated. A child can feel the 
constant rejection, which says: “You are a burden to us.” 
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No matter what the circumstances, the divorce itself, the 
separation of father and mother, is disturbing for a child. 
Whereas the death of a parent is no choice of either party 
(and can be explained in such terms), divorce is something 
parents decide themselves. While death usually involves 
sadness and tears, divorce (at least as it is presented to the 
child) is a deliberate, cold affair. When death occurs, the 
child usually shares his sadness with someone else. In divorce, 
he is often alone in the deep unhappiness of loss, 

Although children may suffer when the death of a parent 
is unexplained, although they may be baffled and miserable 
when the remaining parent withdraws into a silent grief of 
his own, death, nevertheless, usually brings sympathy and 
comforting and warmth to the child. Relatives, neighbours 
and friends are generally ready to expect any sort of upset 
behaviour in the child and to be gentle and understanding 
with him. In school, teachers are sympathetic and kind to 
the child—even years after the death. 

When his parents are divorced, on the other hand, there is 
little effort made to comfort the child. People are usually so 
busy considering the feelings of the adults or taking sides that 
they forget all about him. Or relatives and friends may not 
talk to the child about the divorce (although he hears talk 
among the adults themselves). In the settlement of legal 
tangles, money, household arrangements, he is left out— 
always hearing overtones in his parents’ and other adults’ 
conversation, which he doesn’t understand. The divorce, to 
the child, seems like a good idea for everyone but himself. 
No one, except him, considers it a loss. Everyone, except him, 
wants to “forget” the past. 

Some parents may be surprised to know that many learning 
difficulties, often a complete change in the child’s previous 
learning ability, are traced to the deep emotional disturbances 
that stem from divorce and all its legal and personal 
complications. 

Parents can help the child if they unbottle their ow? 
feelings a little and let him know that it is, unfortunately 
but honestly, an unhappy time for them, too. Both parties ue) 
the divorce would do well to try to keep intact the home he 
knows. His toys, his own room, his friends are a bulwark 
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anda protection—they are familiar. While moving away may 
help the adult to “forget,” it is another unreasonable rift for 
the child. And every demonstration of affection that either 
or both parents can make is valuable to the child. Showering 
him with toys and expensive gifts, however, is not wise, 
especially when such gifts come from the absent parent. This 
is hard on the parent who must keep up the home since it may 
seem an unfair bid for the child’s loyalty. Parents must 
remember that the child’s feelings are not a bargaining point; 
he has some loyalties to each parent, and he is entitled to 
those loyalties, at least. Bitter stories about either father or 
mother make him feel guilty about his loyalties—and con- 


fused about loving them. 
Parents contemplating divorce should admit honestly and 


frankly that it is going to hurt the child. Sometimes the 
presence of a kindly relative or friend will help the child 
more than his parents can—someone who can put aside his 
personal sympathies in the affair, and maintain an under- 
standing relationship with the child. A new marriage that 
brings deep warmth and affection may eventually help the 
child to feel that human relations can be happy. These 
second marriages sometimes give the adults a more mature, 
stable, thoughtful relationship, based on respect for the child 
as well as love. A new father or mother who is a genuine 
friend for the child can often do more to restore his faith and 
trust in people than either of his own parents. 

Divorce is extremely upsetting to a child because he wants 
his parents, good or bad, and he hopes they want him. He 
cannot make sense of a situation where one parent leaves the 
other because they can’t get along. Is that, he asks himself, 
what happens when people disagree, when they get angry? 
Or, “Is it my fault?” he asks himself. Perhaps there was some- 
thing he did that caused his parents to go away. Father (or 
Mother) says he loves the child, and yet Father or Mother 
leaves him—what, then, is love? Even the remaining parent 
is no help; he or she cannot, it seems to the child, really want 
him to be happy. 

A child of divorce is an angry, h 
afraid of showing his anger and tears. 
with the child, however, usually gets 
HYC—E* 


urt child; and he is often 
The parent who stays 
the brunt of all the 
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anger that does come out. We have seen many children of 
divorce who use every device to make their remaining parent 
angry. Young children hit out in blind rages. If they are 
old enough they sneer at or belittle the parent, or make 
unreasonable demands. 

Many parents have the mistaken idea that merely letting 
a child express his aggression will take care of his emotional 
bruises. Although a good deal of the time children’s aggres- 
sion is a normal, puppy-dog kind of display, constant anger 
against a parent is an expression of a child’s mixed feelings: 
love and hate, helplessness and an effort to keep his balance, 
a feeling of wanting desperately to be loved and, at the same 
time, wanting to hurt the person who has hurt him. Express- 
ing these feelings is very necessary, but it is not enough. If 
the parent himself shows some feeling of anger at this pom- 
melling it might be better than taking it with an assured 
indifference. 

The entire situation is not normal. The parents themselves 
are upset. It does little good to say to a child: “Were still 
good friends,” in a calm manner. Whenever people have had 
an intimate relationship, they still have a residue of feeling 
when the relationship ends. And this is what the child does 
not see and consequently does not understand. We can hope 
for more young people’s courses on marriage and family life 
that may help prevent irrational, impetuous marriages; we 
can hope for marriage counselling that will help people when- 
ever possible (and it is often possible) to reconcile their 
differences. 

Meanwhile, however, many children are children of 
divorce, and they are deeply disturbed, Talking to the child 
may help sometimes; but again, it is usually a rational, cool- 
headed attempt on the parent's part to say something that, to 
the child, is superficial. In almost every instance of divorce 
or separation it is best to seek outside help for the child from 
a qualified person, a psychologist, social worker, or psychi- 
atrist. The child can usually show or say what he feels to a 
skilled, friendly third person. It is hard for a child to tell a 
parent: “I hate you now,” because, in the child’s logic, that 
might easily mean the exit of the remaining parent. However, 
Parents might bring the child’s feelings into the open by say- 
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ing: “I know you're angry with me. I understand,” letting the 
child know that he has a right to be angry and that he is still 
loved in spite of it. 

Guidance for the child may also help the parent. An inter- 
view with the child therapist relieves the parent a little of 
his own burden. He or she may have some guilty feelings 
about the child, and talking about guilt is always beneficial. 
Therapy for the child means much-needed support for the 
parent, too, in understanding the child and doing whatever 


will help his tension. 


A New Baby 


We once heard a psychiatrist speak about the arrival of a 
baby in the family. He said, in effect: the reason for many a 
mother’s difficulties is that she does not know the changes it 
will produce in her own life. When she expects to “Jove” her 
baby and then finds herself getting irritated at 2 a.m. by 
the baby’s crying and her loss of sleep, she often decides that 
she is a very poor, very rejecting mother. Or she may put the 
blame on the baby and decide that he is not very lovable; 
and, having made this decision when he is an infant, she may 
conclude that every piece of misbehaviour as he grows up is 
another example of his unlovable qualities. 

And so it goes with every family change. A second baby 
arrives and the older one feels left out, unwanted, and 
generally unsure as to whether it is worth while to be a “big” 
brother. He may get cross and irritable or disturb and annoy 
his baby brother. Mother and father again feel irritated; this 
time they know more about babies and what to expect, but 
they had not counted on misbehaviour from the older child. 
If they do not know that jealousy is to be expected, that it is 
normal in children and not a sign of badness, the child’s 
antagonism is probably a shock to their self-esteem. But they 
must realize that the change is also a shock for the child. Pre- 
pared as he may have been for the baby’s coming; neverthe- 
less, the actual presence of the infant catches him unawares. 
So he may try to hurt the baby, take it out on his parents by 
being “naughty,” or decide to act like a baby, too. 
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He will like the baby and want to be “big” only if he is 
constantly assured that his place in the family is a secure one 
and that he is still lovable and worthy of his parents’ attention 
and time. He ought to be able to demonstrate his “bigness 
and his “littleness” as well; sometimes the contrast in size 
between him and his baby sister or brother makes parents 
forget that he is still relatively young. They suddenly ask for 
responsible, grown-up behaviour, forgetting that a few weeks 
before he was their “baby.” Needless to say, teasing relatives 
are very unkind. 

In this situation with the school-age child, either parent 
might visit the classroom occasionally, not for the purpose 
of putting on pressure about marks, but simply to show their 
interest in his life apart from the baby. Talking to his teacher 
as a friend or inviting her home are excellent ways of making 
him feel that his work and his life are important. High praise 
for the jobs he does at home is valuable. This is also a good 
time, if he is old enough, to encourage special interests and 
skills, and especially to encourage his friendships. The baby 
does not seem such a nuisance when he can play with his 
own toys, with friends who admire him and admire his pos- 
sessions. And Father’s attention is a “must”; Father’s praise 
and time now can mean the beginning of a good relationship 
with the child in later years. 

Crises, big or little, have always accompanied family life, 
and modern living has added many more. Social life today is 
usually a means not of exchanging sympathies and worries, 
but of covering them up. If parents had any realization that 
they are doing not less but actually much more than their 
ancestors were ever expected to do, they might not be so 
unwilling to admit their children’s difficulties and their own. 

Unfortunately, many parents do not recognize that the 
child is under strain until he shows learning problems in 
school. We repeat, it is essential to realize that these may not 
be due to lack of intelligence or want of interest, but often 
are the after-effects of a family upset. They are another indi- 
cation of how much his family means to the child. 

Today there are child-guidance agencies all over the 
country which can help parents to understand what these 
acute strains mean to a child; there are also family consultation 
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agencies and marriage-counselling services. It is not easy for 
parents under stress to see their difficulties objectively; it 
may be almost impossible for parents to give a child reassur- 
ance at a time when they themselves have no confidence in 
themselves or in the future. For that reason it is often neces- 
sary for a capable outsider to tell parents that they are impor- 
tant to the child, that they are not failures and that they still 
have the capacities in themselves for being worth-while 
persons and good parents. Seeking this kind of advice is not 
a confession of inadequacy any more than going to a 
physician. There are new problems and new requirements in 
our modern life for which most of us have had little prepara- 
tion, either by tradition or education. The trained counsellor, 
like the trained medical man, can help diagnose our difficul- 
ties and deal with them more effectively. 

Sometimes it is long after the emotional crisis that parents 
realize what has happened to the child. But the very fact that 
the child is still fighting its hurts, still trying to balance him- 
self emotionally means that he can be helped. This is one of 
the most important things we have learned about children: 
they can change and develop into sound human beings in 
spite of earlier difficulties. When the emotional bruise is 
hidden, it may take an expert eye to see what bothers the 
child. But when parents find out the source of the trouble 
themselves, sympathy, patience and understanding, and 
talking things out are their most effective ways of helping the 


child. 


The Importance of Fathers 


Fathers are always important to children, whether there are 
family difficulties or not. Father spells masculinity and protec- 
tion. In crises, however, it is especially important that Father 
offer his sympathy and patience to the child. Fathers must 
remember that young children, boys and girls, often feel that 
only women cry and feel sad, only women or “sissies” are 
fearful and timid. Therefore, you will find little boys who 
think that, even if they don’t show sadness or fright, they 


are disappointing Daddy by feeling that way inside—they are 
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cowards. Girls, too, want to please their fathers and may be 
afraid of their honest feelings if they think it isn’t acceptable 
to Daddy when they cry or say: “I hate you,” or question his 
authority. In the family Mother's authority may be ques- 
tioned, but Father's position as head and protector of the 
household may make him more formidable. 

Fathers must realize that the child needs to see a masculine 
pattern that includes and accepts anger and sadness, and 
expressions of those emotions. A little boy who can come in 
from the garden or the playground and weep because he was 
hit hard and it hurt, who feels that his father understands 
him, tearful and frightened though he may be, sees that 
masculinity, as well as femininity, can include protection and 
sympathy. A little girl who can say: “You old silly,” without 
fear that she will be shut in her room or given a terrifying 
glance, will also feel that she can go to her father with her 
future difficulties. 

Father's pride in his children, or his own pride as a man, 
should not be such that he cannot take their normal expres- 
sions of anger or unhappiness. Throughout the early school 
years Father is an invaluable source of the confidence a child 
needs to fight his battles. Father stands as a figure of strength, ` 
of security, of wisdom; when a child hears the words: “I 
understand; I know how you feel,” from his father, he is 
inclined to believe him. And he is also apt to think that if 
Father has really felt or acted that way himself, and yet has 
grown up to be a big man, head of a family, then the child, 
too, can do it, can meet difficulties and still become a very 
worth-while grown-up. 


Brothers and Sisters 


An experienced nursery-school teacher who managed to keep 
seventeen children in her room happy each day, one week-end 
took over her sister’s household where there were two young 
children. And on Monday she admitted to one of her parents 
that she had never felt so tired, or so inadequate, in her life. 
Not only was she weary, she was baffled; the methods she used 
in nursery school for settling disputes seemed completely use- 
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less with her two nieces. When she tried to be fair about toys 
and say: “You can take turns,” both children howled; when 
she picked one child up on her lap, the other one wanted to 
sit with her, too. When she tried diversion tactics to break up 
a quarrel, the children refused to change the subject. 

Why? Simply because, at home, children compete for the 
attention of the adults and not alone for toys or other posses- 
sions. Whenever parents settle a quarrel, each child seems to 
find some evidence that the settlement was unfair to him. 
Each one watches for any sign that may tell him that the 
other child is a “favourite.” Each strives to be as good as, or 
better than, the other one, in order to win his parents’ 
approval, and each is easily hurt by any reminder of his faults. 

This kind of competition makes advice on child rearing 
very difficult to apply in the family; children often seem un- 
reasonable tyrants, despite the well-meaning fairness and 
sympathy of their parents. Only a parent can understand the 
annoyance of trying to settle daily disputes between brothers 
and sisters, only to see the very same disputes crop up the 
next day. These are the points at which parents, without 
meaning to, pick favourites among their children and look 
for evidence (which they often admit only to themselves) that 
one child is selfish or self-centred or unfeeling. If the little 
girl teases and taunts instead of fighting her brother physically, 
it looks as if she were sly and crafty and mean—despite the 
fact that she cannot fight as well as her brother. If she tells 
tales on her brother, she seems to be a “goody-goody”’; if 
she hides a box of sweets in her bureau drawer, because there 
is no other way of keeping her brother “out,” she appears 


ungenerous. 

What parents o. 
attitudes in her parents, 
finds herself becoming more unpopu 
does. In every quarrel, she loses out— S 
and from her own. Some of the fighting and teasing of 


brothers and sisters may be a reaction of one child to what 
he considers favouritism towards the others; he cannot 
retaliate upon the unfair parent, but he can turn on the 
favourite brother or sister. 

This is another reason w 


ften do not see is that the child senses those 
however hidden they may be, and 
lar with everything she 
from her parents’ view 


hy, as we say many times in this 
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book, it is wise to let children answer back their parents, show 
their feelings about parents to parents—and not have to take 
them out on brothers or sisters. d 

Some jealousy and quarrelling are inevitable among child- 
ren in the same family. Each one wants to be certain that he 
has a secure place in the family. Therefore, when there is con- 
stant rivalry, parents might ask themselves if they are, by 
attitudes or words, showing favouritism to one child. For 
example, do you plan the family trip or the week-end trip Or 
even the family menu so that one child’s special “likes” are 
given full scope while his sister’s preferences don’t have a 
chance for expression? It may be hard for parents to see that, 
when quarrels occur, the child who seems most unlovable or 
most quarrelsome is the one who needs most help. 

Very often one child has good verbal ability: he is able to 
talk easily to his father and mother, and he can greet guests 
easily and perhaps with charm. The second child, then, may 
feel that he is “licked” from the start. He cannot talk readily, 
and when he does talk it is not about things the family 
thinks are important. So he tries to talk like the “favourite,” 
or louder, or shows off, or teases, or withdraws completely, all 
of which usually cause surprise or scolding or teasing com- 
ment, which, in turn, makes him feel less important than 
ever. 

From the start parents should give each child praise and 
encouragement for what he does, without comparing him 
unfavourably with a sister or brother. Otherwise, when he 
goes to school, he may either try to live up to his sister's 
talents, or feel that he is a failure from the start if he cannot 
do as well as she does. Some competition is inevitable, and 
probably necessary, but there are children who compete 50 
hard at one or two things that they never find out what it is 
that they can do really well. Furthermore, most of these 
children have little satisfaction in their schoolwork, no matter 
how hard they try, because what they are striving for is theiT 
parents’ approval for trying to be somebody else. 

Parents ought to talk about each child's Capacities, to the 
child and in the family group. Moreover, especially with 
school-age children, it is important to talk about jealousy 
itself, explaining why it exists in families, that it is norma 
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and you understand it. You can easily explain to a child that 
you know how upset he feels because his sister outshines him 
in athletics, and you can also tell him about his own abilities. 

Get the situation out into the open first, and show that 
you know the child feels left out or inadequate compared 
with his sister. Then give attention and respect to his own 
interests. Both parents should do this—sit down with the 
child and participate in the special areas of his interest, or the 
things at which he feels competent. 

When there are quarrels, don’t act as though one child is 
at fault. He may be in that one incident, but think of the 
total family situation, not just the one quarrel. It is important 
not to punish or deprive either child, by sending him to his 
room, or keeping him indoors for the remainder of the day, 
or telling him he won't be able to join the family at supper. 
Parents should not give children the feeling that quarrels, in 
themselves, are unusual or peculiar to one family or “bad.” 
Quarrels occur in the best of families, and they are better 
dealt with in the family than anywhere else. 

‘An honest statement like this to a child helps him to under- 
stand himself and to deal with his own feelings: “Philip, 
there are quarrels in every family, just like this one. Children 
can’t help it. Your sister may be a pest to you, and maybe 
seems to you to get more of our time and attention. It’s O.K., 
if you feel that way; just let's talk about it and discover what 
it is that I do or Mother does that makes you feel that way. We 
think you’re wonderful, but maybe we don’t tell you or show 
you often enough.” 

There are very, very few children who cannot do something 
well. Even tinies can recognize their own skills—if parents 
recognize those skills, too. Making comparisons between 
children at home is a harmful way of trying to make children 
behave. “Why can’t you be as neat as Sister?” “When 
Brother was your age he could spell better than anyone in 
his class”—are usually well intended, but they do not help 
Brother to love Sister, nor do they make Sister fond of spelling. 

Sometimes brothers and sisters get along happily until 
they suddenly discover that the other fellow is receiving atten- 
tion at home because he does the kinds of things his parents 
value. Quiet, easy-going, helpful Peggy sees that her vivacious, 
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talkative (but less responsible) sister Janet is Daddy's 
favourite. Peggy has always tried to be “good,” and yet some- 
how it seems that she would be more important in the family 
if she were not so good. Then she tries “showing-off” at home 
or at school, which only provokes surprise, teasing or family 
jokes. Then she becomes sulky and solemn, and Daddy and 
Mother both decide that “still water runs deep,” “she was 
never really affectionate anyhow,” and so on. “What’s the 
use,” decides Peggy; “being good doesn’t work,” and then the 
teacher at school and her parents at home find an unco-opera- 
tive, different Peggy in their care. 

Brothers and sisters grow to admire one another when their 
own talents are admired. They value what other children can 
do when they value what they themselves can do. One scale, 
one set of values, would make for a very dull, uninteresting 
population; our musical geniuses, our artists, our craftsmen, 
our inventors, might then all be whittled down to good 
spellers or good mathematicians, There is a need for differences 
in our society, and these differences contribute as much to the 
family and the classroom as they do to the nation. 


School Behaviour and Rivalry at Home 


An intense rivalry at home shows up on the school play- 
ground, where the child cannot take losses without feeling 
angry or blaming another child’s unfairness. If such a child 
is not the boss or the leader, he sulks and refuses to take part 
in the game. 

The child who feels that he must succeed at any cost, both 
in school and on the playground, does not always use fair 
tactics to achieve his ends. He may cheat or lie to disguise 
what he cannot do; he may hurt other children, either with 
taunts or physically, to show that he is better or stronger 
than they. He may disturb the class routine with silly 
remarks and antics in order to call attention to himself. 

This sort of behaviour is perhaps a teacher’s most difficult 
problem. All the other children in the group suffer when one 
child claims her undivided attention. The highly competitive 
youngster can set the pattern in games, in friendships, 1” 
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classroom behaviour which, no matter how hard the teacher 
tries, often suppresses the talents and skills of the other 
children. Children depend heavily on the esteem of other 
children, and they are not often strong enough, either 
physically or psychologically, to stand up successfully against 
the classroom bully. 

There are certain areas of family living where even though 
parents may not say anything to children, nevertheless their 
attitudes get across to the children. When one child in a 
family seems to be causing all the quarrels, to be selfish and 
unlovable, that is the time for parents to look at themselves, 
to consider why the child is behaving as he is, and then to sit 
down and talk to him honestly about what they may have 
done, unthinkingly, to make him feel rejected in the family. 
Tackling a problem together often brings to light lovable 
qualities in a child which he seemed not to possess. 

In this, as in other areas of family difficulty, parents should 
not hesitate to seek professional help and guidance if the 
trouble is long-standing and if they do not feel competent to 
handle it. Often a skilled person outside the family can help 
you see the situation and your own feelings more objectively 
and can give you concrete constructive advice. 


Responsibilities and Jobs 


Responsibility in the family usually means to parents that 
every child should have a job to do. But while chores or jobs 
may be necessary, they do not always teach people responsible ~ 
behaviour. For example, most of us who live in big cities 
know how difficult it is to persuade citizens not to litter the 
streets or the subways or the public park, not to park their 
cars where they will obstruct traffic. If there were no fines for 
violations of rules some people would pay little attention to 
the safety and health of others, because although they might 
be very able in their particular jobs they have never learned 
to be responsible in community matters. 

When children share in household duties they must feel 
that they are contributing to the maintenance of the family 
and their home. They should see these jobs not just as “busy 
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work” but as part of the necessary upkeep of the home. Ft ts 
important that they feel their efforts are valuable and praise- 
worthy. The three-year-old who washes a few cups for her 
mother may enjoy the soapsuds, but she also enjoys being 
useful. A five-year-old who helps to wash the kitchen window 
feels that his efforts are valuable, although his mother may 
have to remove the streaks later. With young children the 
gar and the attempt to help means more than the finished 
job. 

As children grow they develop a little more workmanship 
and better ability to see a job through. At eight, perhaps, @ 
child can take over a family chore and, with some groaning 
and fussing, see that it is done each day. The job will depend 
on the age of the child and the kind of home in which he 
lives. It is better to fit the job to the needs of the family than 
to tack it on because it is “good” for the child. When, for 
example, all the family members leave the house in the morn- 
ing for school or work it may be vital that everyone pitch 
in, getting breakfast and making beds. Washing the dinner 
dishes in another household may be less helpful than keeping 
Baby amused for half an hour, and so on. 

But don’t make the job too big or too constant, so that it 
becomes a bone of unending contention between parent and 
child. Shift the job from week to week, allow a “day off” occa- 
sionally, and close your eyes to the fact that sometimes it is 
not too well done. Don’t let the job interfere at the most 
important time of the day to the child—when, for example, 
he is due to join the football game on the waste ground but 

* must stay at home and take care of his sister. 

And don’t overtax his kind nature. (Girls are more easily 
persuaded to help than boys.) Don’t ask for constant little 
trips to the grocer, innumerable errands to the basement OY 
the attic, when the child wants to slump on his bed and relax- 
Just because a child is doing nothing, don’t assume that he 
should be busy. There ought to be lots of time for just plat? 
laziness, when a child thinks over what has gone on during 
the day, when he catches up with himself and tries to figure 
out something that is puzzling him—about himself or other 
people. : 

Remember that a job will be harder for a child if neither 
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parent likes to do it. All very well to say that Jimmy should 
help with the dishes, but when Father never gives a hand 
Jimmy is inclined to feel that it is “‘sissy-work.” If Betty's 
mother does not like to wash clothes, Betty is not going to 
be heartily fond of laundering her own handkerchiefs. 

Remember, too, that moanings and groanings about jobs 
are only natural; adults groan all the time. We know a young 
girl of thirteen who washed the dishes all right, but invariably 
fumed about the pots and pans, especially if they were sticky 
or burned. The fussing so annoyed ‘her mother that she 
finally shooed the daughter out of the kitchen and did the 
dishes herself for several days. The girl was indignant. She 
had not meant any slight to her mother or any real complaint 
about ihe job; she just felt that if she had to do the dishes she 
might be permitted to let off steam—especially if the pots 
were burned! Finally one day, with much laughter, mother 
and daughter decided on a compromise: a few loud, strong 
epithets would be O.K. every night, said with gusto so that 
everyone could hear. Any special complaint was permitted: 
a very greasy dinner deserved an adverse comment; so did a 
meal that used up an unusual number of plates. Mother 
agreed that the burned pots and pans were her job, and that 
the girl did not have to clean them. There was much hilarity 
every evening when the family joined in the “toast” to the 
dishes. New phrases were invented to describe the dish- 
washer’s lot, and even songs à la Gilbert and Sullivan grew 
out of the dishwashing chore. 

Responsibility comes, however, no 
jobs, but from an awareness of other people and their rights, * 
their likes and dislikes. A ten-year-old may respect furniture 

- in his own living-room but visit a friend’s house and jump on 
the sofa. Children who tidy their rooms at home may go 
away from home and relax all their efforts to be neat. Or a 
child may show responsible “good” behaviour at home and 
in school have no regard for others and their property. 

On the other hand, many parents are surprised to hear this 
sort of neighbourly comment about their seemingly untidy, 
unthoughtful, unhelpful youngster: “Your Pat is such a 
jewel; when she came for dinner she was sO helpful and con- 
siderate—l wish my Marjorie was like that.’ And Pat's 


t from doing one or two 
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mother smiles in pleased fashion, but asks herself: “Is Pat 
just a show-off?” No, many children who are really respon- 
sible and polite behave just as Pat did. At home they will 
rise to special occasions, too. But it is too much to ask a grow- 
ing child to be constantly careful, aware, helpful and polite. 

Responsible children are usually those who have respect 
shown them and their possessions. They are not inclined to 
be destructive outside of their homes if their feelings are con- 
sulted in family decisions and family rules. Older boys and 
girls who deface public buildings or drive motor-cars with 
complete disregard for the lives and limbs of others are not 
always from untidy homes or irresponsible parents; they are 
often youngsters who have had to conform to rigid family 
rules, despite their ages or their interests, and so blow of 
steam when they leave home. And, naturally, they have not 
built up any conception of doing things for the good of 
others. ‘They arrive at a philosophy that goes something like 
this: “If I don’t do what they want I'll be punished, so I'll 
do it.” But later on, perhaps: “I don’t care whether I'm 
punished or not—I won’t do it.” 

Often parents are not aware of this kind of irresponsibility 
until the child reaches adolescence and the effectiveness of 
the family rules has decreased. Schools, however, are always 
aware of such behaviour, and.so are other parents who travel 
in buses or trains with these children. There is no better safe- 
guard against the irresponsibility of later years than the 
respect that parents can give their children. And this respect 
includes, as we have said, an understanding of their mis- 
behaviour throughout childhood and an attempt to deal with 
it as a normal, healthy expression of growth rather than. try- 
ing to stamp it out by rules and punishments. 


Pocket-money 


Many parents think that children should be given weekly 
pocket-money to help them learn to manage money a? 

develop, from an early age, good judgment and responsibility 
in their spending. These aims are good; furthermore, pocket- 
money gives a child the feeling that his choices and interests 


, 
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are important; he shares in the family budget and he can 
decide how his share, however slight, is spent. 

But, let’s remember that a five-year-old or a six-year-old has 
little idea of what money means. Five-year-olds love to handle 
money; they often give parents the impression of being 
“money mad,” but it isn’t that. They like to count it over 
and over, to talk about their pennies or sixpences, to compare 
notes with their friends on how many each one has—but they 
cannot grasp an over-all picture of the importance of their 
money. They save easily and they spend easily, delighted at 
the exchange of a threepenny-bit for an ice-cream cone, but 
little concerned about the price of eggs or the cost of living. 

Six-year-olds are a little more realistic about money; they 
begin to compare notes on the cost of toys; they want a great 
many things, and they realize how inadequate their money 
is when they want to purchase something really big. It is very, 
very difficult for a six-year-old to limit his purchases to his 
weekly pocket-money. Here is what often happens, and it 
distresses parents: the six-year-old gets his pocket-money 
on Sunday, let us say, and on Monday it's all spent. How? 
He treats his friends to ice-cream on Monday afternoon, or he 
buys two comics and a chocolate bar without realizing that 
for six days he’ll be penniless. On Tuesday he is told he can’t 
have sweets because he has spent his pocket-money and on 
Wednesday he may be driven to taking money without asking 
for it. 

Over and over again parents of six-year-olds say: “Remember 
what happened last week. You can’t have sweets every day if 
you spend your money all at once.” But the six-year-old can’t 
remember. He is too impulsive in his generosity and unable 
to save for the rainy day ahead. He cannot budget his money 
easily, and he forgets that on Tuesday he will want sweets 
just as much as he did on Monday. This does not mean that 
he will be a spendthrift or an irresponsible adult; his hunger 
or his social interests are compelling at the moment, and it 
is asking too much of a six-year-old that he remember 
tomorrow and its demands. One fairly easy Way of by-passing 
this difficulty is to put very few “strings” on the pocket- 
money. If the child wants to save for a special toy, or for 


birthday presents, or for extra sweets, that’s fine. But after- 
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school snacks or ice-cream should not have to be purchased 
with his pocket-money. Moreover, remember that the 
generous impulse to share with others is something we have 
tried for years to develop in the child, and though it is some- 
what over-generous at this stage, it still betokens the outgoing 
spirit that we want to cherish. 

Don’t make pocket-money so important at this age that the 
child finds it a burden rather than a satisfaction. Pocket- 
money for a six-year-old should not be intended as a sudden 
eye-opener about the harsh reality of what money can or 
cannot buy. 

Pocket-money should be an aid to independent thinking 
and planning ahead, but it becomes only a very doubtful gain 
if the child finds that every choice he makes must be 
governed by his pocket-money. This is when he is tempted 
to try to get money by devious means in order to buy the 
chocolate bar or the ice-cream cone. It’s much wiser if parents 
do not set the stage for such petty theft; if it does occur, they 
should ask themselves if they are demanding too much of the 
child in terms of his decisions about spending. 

Chores and jobs are often tied to the child’s pocket-money; 
he may be expected to perform certain tasks to earn his spend- 
ing money. But what often happens is that the child learns 
not so much to do the work well as to become money-minded 
and hard-bargaining over what might be a willing, co-opera- 
tive participation in family living. Here we have to be clear 
about how we want the child to develop through any activities 
involving money. If he is learning to see how much money 
he can get with the least effort, are we fostering in him the 
ideas and conduct that we really want to establish? 

Another question concerning pocket-money needs clarifica- 
tion. Often a child’s pocket-money is governed by his 
behaviour; if he misbehaves, his money is cut or stopped com- 
pletely as a form of punishment. When this is done the child 
may be learning that being good is not a question of persona 
ethics and responsibility; it is a means of getting income, or, 
to put it another way, how much in money terms can he affor' 
to be disobedient? 

Their methods of handling situations, of giving rewards 
and inflicting penalties, may seem to the parents very reason- 
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able and appropriate. But this is secondary compared to what 
those same parental actions mean to the child, how he inter- 
prets them, and what he learns from them. 


Manners 


Responsibility and manners go hand in hand. They both 
involve genuine respect for other people over and above any 
outward show of respect. This does not by any means imply 
that parents must give up expecting children to say “please” 
or “thank you” or “I’m sorry.” “Pleases” and “thank you's” 
are as important in the family as they are in public. Moreover, 
these social forms make life easier for the child; they are a 
means of approval in social groups, which, by themselves, 
may be only surface manners, but combined with genuine 
warmth of feeling for others they will help the child to make 
friends among other adults and children. 

But, since little children are apt to be impetuous, they 
should not be punished for every breach of good manners. It 
is better for parents to show the child manners with a “please” 
or a “thank you” than to scold him for unthinking, un- 
mannerly conduct. A small child’s exuberant delight is 
usually gratitude enough, unless parents want to say the 
“thank you” for him. 

Sometimes a child's spontaneous delight in seeing people 
is destroyed by well-intentioned rebukes for his impulsive 
greetings and insistence upon his shaking hands, saying “how- 
do-you-do” and acting in general like a grownup. After 
being repeatedly frustrated by this treatment, a child may 
begin to dread meeting people instead of responding with 
warmth and eagerness. 

The five-year-old child, as we noted earlier, begins to see 
some form in his activities; he wants to be like grownups. 
Often, at this stage, he will imitate grownup ways of greeting 
people, even proffering his hand for a handshake. Then, of 
course, he may top off his polite greeting with a question that 
embarrasses the visiting adult. Or he may observe the polite 
forms of greeting and then interrupt adult conversation un- 
thinkingly. And this, again, is only part of his stage of growth, 
his inability to grasp the meaning of social situations. 
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It always helps a child when he shares in the social group. 
When he helps prepare for a party, buys the flowers with his 
mother, and finally dresses up to meet the guests, he can 
usually be counted on to observe a few of the nice forms of 
social greeting. A “special” occasion makes for a special effort, 
and the child will make the effort happily when he has taken 
part in the preparation. 

Young children should not be “put on the spot” by parents 
when visitors come to call; that is, they should not be asked 
to step up and say something polite. Let the child make the 
advances slowly in his own way. Most often his happiest 
greeting sounds like this: “I have a car. I got new socks. Why 
is your coat so black?” Efforts to pry the shy child out from 
behind the kitchen door, and remarks about his shyness, are 
unfair and unkind tactics. Let him alone and he'll come out, 
perhaps bringing with him the kitten or a new toy to bolster 
his confidence and distract attention from himself. 

Older children who are introduced to their parents’ friends 
with the same regard we show in introducing adults will be 
willing and happy to assume a polite manner. An eight-year- 
old was walking with his mother one day when she stopped 
to greet an old friend. Then, as they went on, the little boy 
said to his mother: “I’ve never been so embarrassed in my 
life.” Surprised (and amused) she asked why. “You didn’t 
introduce me to her. I never met her before; I just didn’t 
know what to say.” : 

It is unkind to a child, as it would be to an adult, to humili- 
ate him by reprimanding him in front of visitors for his dirty 
face or his crumpled clothing. Unfortunately, even some of 
the nicest parents reprimand their children in this way— 
often to cover their own embarrassment in front of guests. 
Dick dashes into the living-room, bursting with the news that 
his team won the football match, and Mother says: “Dick, 
please—we’re talking. You're so dirty. Look at your clothes, 
which embarrasses the boy, and he goes out mumbling under 
his breath at the inhumanness of parents and the “‘pests” who 
come to visit. He will usually stamp loudly into his room, 
bang the door and thus provoke another scolding. Given time 
to tell his news, time to meet the guest, Dick will agree ee 
the suggestion that he could profitably wash up after t 
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game. It is a social asset to be able to meet people charm- 
ingly, in a friendly, unself-conscious way. Children gain such 
poise, not by constant embarrassment, but by being natural 
and at ease with adults as well as with other children. 

In many homes children’s eating habits are the chief 
manners problem. Day after day children are reminded not 
to wolf their food, to use a fork instead of fingers, not to make 
unpleasant noises, plus all the other admonitions to eat the 
vegetables and drink the milk. And no matter how hard we 
try, only time itself seems to tidy up the child’s eating habits. 
Meals often become a time of nagging and quarrelling and so 
lose all pleasure as family occasions. 

Children under five can’t be expected to eat nicely; proper 
use of eating utensils is a difficult feat in itself; taking time 
between mouthfuls is also hard for the impatient, hungry 
youngster; spilling is inevitable and so is talking with one’s 
mouth full. Even sixes, sevens, eights, and perhaps even the 
teen-agers, will gulp their food, forget to use a napkin, talk 
while eating. While these youngsters need gentle reminders 


about eating properly, nagging is not necessary. 
One young boy of twelve, who eats at home like a ravenous 


two-year-old, is constantly invited to his friends’ homes for 
dinner. The children’s parents claim that he is “charming,” 
“gay,” “polite,” “a good conversationalist,” “an appreciative 
dinner guest” and a “good example” for their own children. 
Obviously he is interested in the people as well as the food, 
and his manners rise to the occasion when they are needed. 

We have also seen awkward, embarrassed young people 
who eat with decorum, but who are too worried about their 
manners to enjoy a “company dinner.” 

It’s hard for parents to believe, but table manners do come 
along with age. Reminders, we repeat, are not hurtful to any 
child. But they should be pleasant reminders: “Julia, wait a 
bit until you’ve chewed your food and then tell me,” or: 
“Easy, Jean, you don’t need to hurry so,” once said are suffi- 
cient prods at mealtime. The child can understand that 
meals should be pleasant for adults as well as for himself and 
that that is why we have manners. But manners should not 
outweigh other considerations, such as a happy mealtime, 
cheerful parents, and a child’s healthy enjoyment of food, 
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One way to help a child take responsibility for nice social 
forms—and it is almost fool-proof—is to invite a few of his 
friends for dinner occasionally. Large parties don’t usually 
work because the excitement of a large group erases almost 
any manners any of the children possesses. But planning 
dinner for one or two friends is fun, buying and preparing the 
food, even deciding where the children shall sit. “What does 
Johnny like to eat?” “What shall we have for dessert?’ 
“Would you like to use the pretty green tablecloth?” Con- 
siderate questions like these make the child think of ways of 
making the meal pleasant and satisfying for his friends. 


Courtesy is Taught by Example 


Courtesy and consideration for others grow as the child grows, 
and they, too, are taught more by example than by preaching: 
A child who is greeted with a cheery “Good morning” or 4 
special “Hello” in the evening learns to greet others in a 
friendly way. Parents should praise the little, spontaneous 
considerations that a child shows them or to others. These 
impromptu responses to people are an indication of real 
courtesy, and they should be received with pronounced 
thanks. Seven-year-old Billy holds the door open for his 
mother for the first time, and lets her precede him with a 
casual air as though he has done it for years. Tomorrow he 
may dash through the door and let his mother fend for her- 
self. Nevertheless, this one time is significant. He has seen 
his father hold doors for ladies, and he wants to be like 
Daddy. Mother is thrilled at his observation and says: 
“Thank you, Billy,” with all the courtesy (perhaps a little 
more marked) that she would show a polite gentleman. 
Another day, and at 5 p-m., when Billy usually throws 
courtesy to the wind, a friend drops in to leave a parcel on 
her way home from work. Billy gets up from his seat in the 
Kitchen and casually offers it to the visitor. The chair might 
never had been offered except that this particular frien 
values such courtesies and never fails to Notice them. (She 
has greeted Bill as well as his mother.) “Why, how very nice 
Thank you, Billy,” and Billy saunters off, seemingly nOn- 
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chalant, but feeling every inch a man. Again, these courtesies 
are few and far between, but they make up for the numerous 
seemingly thoughtless intervals, and they show that manners 
have “taken” despite the rough, rowdy, noisy exterior of a 
seven-year-old, 

Mothers and fathers who hear their own phrases repeated 
in sympathetic or cheering tones by their children receive 
far more evidence of politeness than they do when an apology 
or a greeting is forced. Four-year-old Nancy leaves the house 
for an outing with her father, but calls to her mother from the 
doorway: “Have a good time.” And she says: “Oh, too bad,” 
when her father complains of a headache. These phrases are 
music to parents’ ears, and parents who don’t hear such music 
may have to use those phrases oftener themselves. 


Consistency in Child Care 


One form of courtesy that parents can show children is the 
“Im sorry.” There are so many times 
when this apology clears away resentment and confusion in a 
child and helps him forget an unhappy incident that it is 
almost the one best way of cementing a good relationship 
between parents and children. Even if the child counters 
with: “Yes, but why did you have to hurt me?” still his anger 
is on the surface, and he will not bear any grudges. 

Parents hear so much about consistency in discipline that 
they are afraid to say: “I’m sorry.” Consistency in discipline 
means an attempt to stick to one method in handling young- 
sters; it does not rule out apologies. Here is an example of 
inconsistency: Mother puts Sandra to bed; Sandra gets out. 
Mother talks to her for ten minutes about the need for a 
“good night's sleep” and puts her in again. This second time 
Mother says: “You mustn’t get out again, Sandra; go to sleep 
and be quiet.” Sandra, nevertheless, tries again. Mother, 
provoked and tired, gives the child a smart whack, closes the 
door, and lets her howl. It happens every night, and Sandra 
always tests the limits of her parents’ endurance. Baby-sitters 
stay away from that home in droves! It would be better to 
leave the light on, or let her look at a book for a while rather 


apologetic phrase: 
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than make bed a tug-of-war each night. Or it would be con- 
sistent to let her go to the bathroom when she asks to, or to 
let her know that her mother is tired and that she is going to 
sit down and read the newspaper while Sandra goes to sleep. 

Consistency has been somewhat overrated; and so we have 
well-meaning but rigid parents who are afraid to show anger 
because it might be “inconsistent,” afraid to change the rule 
to fit the circumstances because that might confuse the child, 
afraid to keep the child up late one night because it might 
spoil the regularity of bedtime. All we can Say is: you are 


made uncomplimentary remarks about the evening’s menu. 
Later, four-year-old Nina Sets up a howl that wakes the 


what she has done (actually she dropped a block on her 
bare toe and howled with pain), and afterwards, tucking 
Nina in bed, you say: “I’m sorry; I didn’t mean to be so 
Cross; you weren’t naughty—I was tired. I don’t like to scold 
you, dear, when you don’t mean to be naughty.” It tells Nina 
that you are consistent, that you understand her behaviour 
and that you do not usually scold or punish her when she is 


Spanking 


There is not a great deal that we can say, in this book, 
Which will swing the tide pro or con spanking. There are ie 
many different opinions, not alone among the experts, bu 
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among parents themselves. We will, however, list a few 
opinions on the subject and some of our own views that might 
clarify the question, at least, for parents. 

A young child, according to the general conclusions of 
those who work with and study children, does not always 
understand why punishments are given, especially physical 
punishment. The child will very often ask: “Why did you 
hit me?” He may (if his parents don’t spank him often) ask a 
year later: “But why did you hit me?” on such and such an 
occasion. The hurt confuses him—he associates it with 
Mother’s or Daddy’s feelings about himself, not with his act. 

Then there are the people who say: “It is sometimes a 
release for the parent’s feelings to hit a child. Parents are 
people; they feel better about the child and themselves if 
they can release their anger.” 

We have observed many different kinds of people who are 
parents; there are parents whose emotions—anger, anxiety, 
fear—have been bottled up for years, since their own child- 
hood days. The question is this: when you spank a child, 
how much anger do you release? Do you let out pent-up feel- 
ings about your husband, your financial burden, your anger 
towards the world in general? Let's say that one parent will 
release his anger by a smart slap on the child’s hand. Another 
may go on hitting until the child is physically bruised and 
yet not release all his anger (at least, so we gather from 
newspaper stories). 

Who is to draw the line between spanking and physical 
cruelty? What is the difference in personality between a 
parent who may spank and one who should not? Who is to 
say what kind and amount of spanking the child should get? 

And here are a few more observations: people do not go 
around in their social living releasing their feelings on others. 
You get on a crowded train or bus. Someone steps on your 
toe. He stands beside you and waves his paper in your face. 
He bumps you again. Finally you may say: “Would you mind 
being a little more careful?” —or you glare. 

Ora friend comes to call and spills a sticky drink on a newly 
upholstered sofa. What do you say? Is it what you feel? 

Yes—these are conventions, polite words and phrases, and 
Within our families we may be more open and honest about 
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our feelings. But there is no reason to assume that we ee 
must be permitted to vent all our disturbances past ae 
present on our children. If we can get angry occasionally T 
out hurting people, and apologize later, then so much to the 
good. But if we release our anger by giving the child a slap 
because he is a child, then it seems to us that there exists a 
somewhat unfair and dishonest attitude about ourselves and 
our feelings. Moreover, what is the child learning?) The 
standards are twofold, one for the way you behave at home 
and another for being polite in social groups?” 

Does the child learn, after two or three spankings, to 
develop a pattern of misbehavine—and going on misbehaving 
—until he is spanked? What, then, will be his internal con- 
trols when he is older? Must we retain corporal punishment 
as a means for disciplining that child in later life? 

Thus the question seems to be not whether to spank or not 
to spank, but what does spanking mean to the child? Remem- 


ber, in this question, too, the differences between children: 
Remember our family cris 


climate of the home, not one or two 
ger, that counts in the child’s long- 
term development. We may have learned in our own child- 
hood a pattern of responding to children that included 
periodic spanking. Sometimes we spank without thinking of 
counting ten, and we are often sorry later on. If we learn 


from our mistakes, rather than justifying them, if we try to 
keep the emotional clim i 


ing, like any other hurt 
bears an everlasting gru 


Avoiding Pre judice 


Children are not by nature 
unless th 


prejudic 


prejudiced against other people: 
ose people hurt them or unless they've been taught 


€. They may see differences: they may comment 
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on the skin colours of different peoples or the shape of 
another child’s eyes, or a foreign accent that is new to their 
ears. But they are‘curious and interested, not intolerant. They 
ask about these differences, just as they ask about their own 
bodies and why men are different from women, why one 
kitten is grey and another pure white. But they don’t think a 
grey kitten is unlovable unless we say “alley cat,” “dirty,” or 
other disparaging remarks. à 

Older children, when they reach the “gang” stage, may 
choose friends who are like themselves in one way or another 
—in interests, in the things they do after school together, in 
the kind of games they play. But this, again, need not rule 
out differences in skin colour or creed or family background. 
Children may want to belong to a group, to be loyal to a 
group, but that does not have to make them hostile to other 
groups unless adults encourage hostility. 

Once in a while two children who get into a battle at 
school happen to have different skin colours or to belong to 
different religions. The fight may be due to the children’s 
problems: one is very aggressive, the other a whiner who 
upsets the children with his babyish ways. Personality diffi- 
culties are not the sole possession of people of one race or 
creed; like troubles, they belong to everyone. Children are 
ready to fight their battle on this basis: “Johnny is horrid,” 
“David is unfair,” “Sarah pushed me,” “Nora is a tell-tale.” 
And, no matter what David’s ancestry may have been, the 
fact that he is unfair is what counts to another child. 

These childhood battles blow over, if a good teacher is at 
hand to help. Unfair one day, David is the soul of justice the 
next. But parents who blame David's unfairness on his 
religious affiliations or his racial group, and thus defend their 
own child’s unsullied reputation, are paving the way for one 
large, unfair generalization about a great number of other” 
people who are not Davids or Noras or Sarahs or Johnnys. 
Don’t let one incident, one battle, become the turning-point 
where the natural, unaffected protherhood of children is 
Spoiled by grownup prejudices. 

Children who value their ow 
demean or abuse others to prove their wo 


happy in their own families, they don't nee 
HYC—P 


n abilities won't have to 
rth; when they are 
d to pound a table 
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or talk about their superiority in order to belong to a group: 

Sooner or later children must become aware that dis- 
crimination exists in this world of ours. It is not necessary to 
point this out to children too early unless they come in con- 


tact with such discrimination themselves. At about seven OF ~ 


eight years, sometimes a little earlier, children pick up news: 
paper stories and pictorial magazines; they listen more atten- 
tively to grownup talk; in school they begin to study the 
history of nations, and they ask very pertinent questions. And 


then it is wise to say simply and frankly: “Yes, some people - 
really believe that a certain skin colour or a certain religion 


or a certain family background makes one person better or 
worse than another. It takes a long time to change those 
ideas.” And we hope that when children have this said to 
them they will have had a background of experience with 
children different from themselves who are their friends— 
respected, liked, welcome in their homes. Let the young 
child pick his friends. If he has not been previously filled with 


adult prejudices, he won’t select according to poverty OF 


wealth, their creed or race; he will pick those girls and boys 
who have interests like his own. 


Developing Positive Attitudes 


In the later school years, when children have been Poe 


mitted to develop good critical judgment and a sense ©. 
justice, there is a very fruitful opportunity for giving them 
positive attitudes about other people whose races or beliefs 
or skin colours may not be the same as theirs. Children 10. 


these later years are ready and willing to stand by their ideals 


and to take the side of honesty and fairness. 


Parents might remember that it is often through those very — 


attitudes, which give the child a feeling of superiority because 
of his group affiliation, that prejudice is built up. There my 
be times when children, in order to keep in with their gro 
or gangs, do or say unkind things to other children becaus 

they don’t have the strength to stand up against the grou 
what they know is fair or just. Parents ought to know Wi; g 
goes on in their communities, among their children and the! 


what 


p io 
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children’s friends. One of the very important reasons for 
supervised play groups, especially in the later ages, is to see 
that the hostility or aggressiveness of a few children does not 
cause the entire group to choose a “scapegoat” for teasing or 
hurtful acts. Your child may not be the hostile one; he may, 
however, need your support in combating unfairness. 

Parents of children in so-called minority groups will have 
to develop in their children the self-confidence and psycho- 
logical strength we have spoken of throughout this book. It 
may sound like sentimentality to say that those parents should 
mot give their’ children feelings of bitterness or hostility 
against the world. Yet what we want to do as parents, 1A 
every difficulty, is to show children that they can face the 
world, that most of the people in it are neither cruel nor 
vicious. 

When a child says, for example, that his teacher always 
“nicks” on him or has a “grudge” against him, we don’t say: 
“Yes, she has a grudge against you. She doesn’t like you 
because you're too intelligent.” We explain that some teachers 
may be poor teachers, but that most of them do not hold 
grudges or pick favourites. 

Children who are likely to encounter discrimination at one 
time or another should be given the honest attitude that they 
probably will meet with difficulties and difficult people, but 
that there are also many people in our nation and other 
nations who are working hard for good relations between 
different peoples. Here again children will notice how their 


parents meet this problem—with confidence or with bitter- 


ness—and they will take their parents’ behaviour as a pattern 


to follow in their own group relations. 


Religious Education 
We have deliberately omitted the question of religious 
teaching for children because in Britain religious educa- 
tion is, and should be, the individual decision of each family. 


Children’s interpretation of the Deity, however, usually 
reflects their feelings about family experiences. In other 
kind and loving Deity 


words, a child can feel that there is a 
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if he is loved by his parents. From psychiatric findings pari 
__ ticularly, we have begun to realize that a child’s Tligions an 
ethical values are developed primarily within the family. 


Parents Come into Their Own 


We have a private theory that has never been proven but 
which seems so logical to us that we offer it for consideration: 
Some mothers or fathers are better parents when å child is 
little than they are when the child grows older; some are not 


so “good” with infants, but they rise and shine when their 
children reach school age. 


The theory is based on this: 
different temperaments and pers 
‘in fact) they cannot alter those 
hard they try. For example, 
intelligent, talks well, but 
openly. She can’t. Her pare 
kept their feelings to them 


parents, being people, have 
onalities; sometimes (usually, 
personalities, no matter how 
here is Mrs. Lane, kind, very 
does not show much emotion 
nts taught her that little ladies 


selves, and, try as she will, she 
can’t ever let out a whoop of mirth or an angry swear-word, 
although she is now a grownup. 


So her little two-year-old Peter doesn’t get many spon- 
taneous “bear-hugs”; he can rave and rant about the house 
(hed like her to tell him when to stop), but all he gets from 
her are rather frightened, hurt looks and words. She is scared - 
of him and his baby, puppyish behaviour. She doesn’t punish 
him; she’s sweet with him most of the time, but she’s at a loss 
when he’s upset, and she f 


teezes up. She was an only child, a 
well-behaved one at that, and his sort of behaviour seems 
unusual and even abnormal. 


But just about when Peter is four or five she finds that 
she can talk to him! He tells her how he feels and she under- 
stands; he wants to help her and she is delighted; he still acts 
like a rowdy at times, but now her words say something to him? 

—they tell him that he is nice, that she often feels that Way 
-herself, and she begins to have a warm kinship for her 
youngster. She tells him about her own childhood, and with 
him she learns more about herself. 


Or Mrs. Taylor—easy-going, happy Mrs. Taylor with her 
four Youngsters. She loves ther 


m, whatever they do. She was 


` Now Dorothy i 


‘apron strings. She'll never forgive me; 
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one of six youngsters herself, and she knows that boys will be 
boys; with-children you expect mishaps and mistakes, and ~ 
crying over spilt milk does no good, and so on. Her babies are 
profoundly happy and content. Then suddenly, at twelve, 
Dorothy, the eldest, needs a companion to talk to as well as a 
mother; she wishes her mother would spruce herself up and 
go about more. She wants her mother to stop “babying” her 
and treat her as though she were grown up. She wants the 
other children to keep out of her way; she wants privacy! 

And Mrs. Taylor makes a valiant effort to keep up with her 
daughter’s demands, trying hard not to interfere with the 
child’s growing independence, but feeling all the time that 
this cannot be right; she is rejected as a mother. She has. 
always known what her children were up to—they told her. 

s secretive, and Mrs. Taylor worries unneces- 
sarily about what is happening to her daughter. Dorothy is © 
only a normal youngster with a normal desire to grow up; 
and yet Mrs. Taylor thinks there is something wrong with the 
girl when she won't share her secrets. And so Mrs. Taylor 
pries and pokes a bit, nags a little, tries to keep tabs on 
Dorothy, while Dorothy wishes she would just leave her alone. 

So Mrs. Lane heard a lecture and Mrs. Taylor read a book. 
The lecture and the book were intended to show parents how 
children behave normally at different stages of their develop- 
ment. But Mrs. Lane thought to herself: “Heavens, think of 
all the things I didn’t do for Peter when he was little. I was 
no good. What will happen to Peter?” And Mrs. Taylor 
thought: “Gracious, I’ve been tying my daughter to, my 

I must have been too 
easy-going and taken too much for granted.” And they both 
chide themselves for having personalities and being people— 
which they can’t help, which no one can help. 

In defence of Mrs. Lane and Mrs. Taylor, we'll say this: 
the Mrs. Lanes and Mrs. Taylors of this world are the nicest 
people, really. The people who are always tight, who know 
they are right, who give everybody the feeling that they can 
do no wrong are formidable. Who wants to know anybody 
who can’t take a joke about himself, who can’t listen to a 
child’s criticism without getting apologetic? Who wants to 
share confidences with somebody who is perfect? No one! 
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In many cases, parents, like Mrs. Lane and Mrs. Taylor, 
feel guilty because they don’t understand themselves. They 
think their children are unusual because their own adult 
feelings are so far removed from the child’s feelings. And 
‘they think that they must have made some startling errors in 
child-rearing to produce such unusual (they think) results! 
Moreover, they feel that it should not be necessary to work 
“at parenthood; it should all come naturally and easily. s 

No human relationships come easily. Understanding one’s 
children means understanding one’s self, first as a 
as a parent. We have not finished with growing emotionally 
nor with knowing ourselves when we become parents. AS 
parents.we realize all we have learned and are still learning 
about family life and relationships and how our children are 
growing up. Children make us better people, nicer people, if 
we do not decide beforehand what they should be like and 


what we should expect of them. 


person, then 


Vil 
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Sid we noed that the strains and pressures of wartime, 
Separatio ae uded moving from one place to another, family 
Taste ae eaths, may be reflected in the child's behaviour, 
Rp rres and fears. Many primary-school children today 

‘war babies,” those who lived through such disturbances 


and crises. 
ome of these children, despite unsettled living conditions 
hurt, especially if mothers 


aed troubles, came through un 
nee ed helped to give them the emotional warmth they 
chil ee ela (usually mothers) who were with their 
with hon Wwhogwere able to think of their children’s needs 
were aed and balance in spite of their own difficulties, 
even und ie) pass on that confidence and balance. However, 
COA br er ideal conditions, 1n homes where love and affec- 
our yee children will gradually become aware of some of 
ERAN problems and will show consequent anxieties, We: 
enviro ignore those anxictics for they are part of today’s 
A nment. 
ae srudten grow through the school years towards adoles- 
Te ee gradually begin to know of the past, to perceive 
futbire eisa future, and to relate this past and present and 
future Pa own lives. Inevitably, they realize that the 
clouded plos doubts as well as promise, that the horizons are 
This u y talk of atom-bombs, destruction. 
s uncertainty may make our children somewhat appre- 
settle down, 


Ensi 
ive. In the classroom they may be less able to 
r discussion Or hand. They 


[: considering the growth and development of the young 


ae } 
Pay attention to the project © n 
in comics, radio 


ma x E 
y be preoccupied with tales of violence —10 © 
ly bring into their 


Pro: 
Rarer ES, or films. They may continual 
ie Beaton remarks about fighter planes, guns, bombs, sub- 

ines; teachers and parents, therefore, have new responsi- 
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-bilities in helping children to gain self-confidence and a well- 
balanced view of life. Teachers and parents need more than 

ever a firm belief in themselves, in children, and in the poieni 
tialities for development that children possess. They wh 
have to accept these added difficulties as the reflections one 
~ troubled world; at the same time they must retain their fait 


in the people of that world, and be able to pass it along to the 
"children in their care. 


_A Shift in Adjustment 


_ The “middle years” of childhood—from the beginning of 
junior school to perhaps eleven or twelve years of age—have 
been called the “Dark Ages” of childhood. The term indicates 

“how little we really know about this period. Despite some 

studies on the behaviour of school-age children, there is nO 
one general statement that can be made about the psycho- 
logical changes that take place. One reason for this is the 
absence of any dramatic growth-changes. 

In the pre-school years the child grows rapidly both 
physically and in his awareness of people. He must learn to 
Control his own body impulses, to become accustomed to 
regular eating, sleeping, elimination and so on. For the young 
child, then, part of learning to be sociable is a matter oO 
inhibiting impulses of his body or giving up some of his 
infantile behaviour. Physical growth and development affect 
his social growth. 

The child’s body 
these physical chan 
so perhaps, they ar 


changes again at adolescence. Sometimes 
ges are obvious; sometimes, for a year or 
€ going on internally without much out- 
ward evidence. The important thing is that once more the 
child’s body becomes disturbing to him. He must restrain 
impulses, conduct himself according to social requirements 
even though this may demand great physical effort. His attt- 
tudes towards parents, schoolwork, friends, children of thé 
pposite sex reflect his body changes. t 

A child in the “middle age,” however, grows slowly; with- 
out any sudden internal changes that call for major readjust- 


ments. The control of body functions (which by and large he 
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- has mastered) is not so important now as the control of 


muscles, the physical co-ordination that will help him work 


and play in school. 
Parents may wonder, then, why the child of four and a half 


or five, the youngster who is “king of the castle,” begins at six 
and continues for some time in the “middle years” to show 
behaviour that is very disturbing to adults. He begins to ~ 
question rules and regulations at home, whereas at five 
parental authority seemed good and he tried to obey and - 
Please it. Now there are many times when he seems unsure of 
himself and his skills. His worries about what happened at 
school may come out at home in bursts of temper, perverse- 
ness, defiance, irritability, “back-chat.” 


Group Behaviour 
Since there are few striking growth changes, our major clue 
iour is his entrance into his 


to these shifts in the child’s behavi 
own “peer culture,” as some call the world of his age-mates, 
and all that it demands of him. In infant school, or before, he 


learned to take turns, not to hit or knock down another child’s 
building. But the teacher was always there to protect him 
from injury, to see that fair play and fair rules would help 
him and the other children. Moreover, although we speak of 
a “group” of five-year-olds, we must also realize that those 
children individually depend on the teacher to show fairness. 
She helps them settle disputes and stands by when they are 
upset. She, as well as his parents, is his authority, and hers 
are the rules or regulations to which he adheres. 

But in the junior-school years, as the child becomes more 
and more aware of his age group, he feels an increasing pres- 
sure to live up to certain demands. He must work and play 
with his classmates, learn what they consider fair, “sissyish,” 
horrid, brave, strong; he must learn to talk their language 
or their slang. He must play the games and follow the interests 
of his group. If he cannot share their interests and their 
games, or if he is not up to their skills, he may be a miserable, 
unhappy child. 


Once again parents should remember the differences 
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between various communities 'and various parts of the 
country; these differences will affect the kinds of things 
children do individually or in groups, and the group expecta- 
_tions that each child will have to meet. ae 

‘The fives, eights or elevens we talk about may be living 
in a city or a suburb, in a small town or on a farm. They may 
be children who must play on city streets, dodging cars and 
lorries. Or they may be youngsters who can ride their bicycles 
to school each day, play after school in an open field where 
there is space to run, where there are no windows that can be 
smashed by a ball, and few neighbours to censor noise. Such 
physical differences as. these make for greater or less tension 
in children. There will also be differences in the kinds of 
things children do, the games they play, the things they 
Know, so that when a child moves to a new. community he will 


have to make adjustments and learn a new code of behaviour 


in his age group. 

It is often difficult for parents to understand the anxiety 
and timidity of a boy or girl who must leave his old friends 
and make new ones in a new environment. In these middle 
years especially, the move to a new community may meat 
that a child must learn all over again the very difficult lessor: 
of fitting himself into a new group, finding his place, defend- 
ing himself in an approved manner, talking as the other 


children do, learning the rules of their games. The move from — 


old to new means that he will be set apart for a time and that 
only slowly will he be accepted without question as part © 
the “gang.” It is a lonely and painful change for a child, an 


we can understand the importance of such a change only | 


when we realize what the group means to a child. 
In the “middle years” 


adults or their authorit 


friends, too. Their good opinions or their teasing, their co? 
fidence in him or their disdain for him, count more tha! 
teacher’s words. The “goody-goody,” the over-conscientiou® 
or too well-behaved youngster is usually an outcast. Be pe 
ever so outstanding in his school subjects, if he cannot se 
along with his group, teacher’s kind looks or parents’ fon 
words will not make up for lack of friends. i 
The six-year-old, as we point out in the next chapter, 15 f 


the child’s ties are no longer only tO 


y. He must show allegiance to hig 


. must be aware that the child attempts to 
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beginner in this new world, which possesses codes and stan- 
dards all its own. He feels the first tugs on his allegiance to 
adults and to his classmates. However, his age-mates, too, are 
novices. They are unsure of where they stand, who likes them, 
what is fair, what is mean. They have been told by adults not 
to hit, not to hurt others, not to cheat or tell “fibs.” But there 
are times when defence seems necessary—either physical or 
verbal defence, which takes the form of teasing, taunting, 
jibes, boasting. Many children are hurt by the teasing; they 
are beginners and none too sure what the taunts mean. 

Before school, private property and respect for others 
meant learning to avoid taking things from others or hurting 
others. When a child goes to school he must begin to enforce 
respect for his own property and person against the behaviour 
of other children. It is hard for the child to know how much 
force or violence to use, especially when faced by aggressive 
children who have not learned to respect the property and 
persons of others. From the beginning of this new social 
awareness, through the disturbing period of learning what 
the group expects, the child may feel confused and baffled 
until he gradually becomes, not without difficulty, a group 
member in the full sense of the word. 

| His teacher and his parents help him only if they recognize 
the role that other children now play in his development. He 
needs confidence and trust more than anything else. He must 
find in his parents the reflection of himself as a growing 
person who is good. He needs parents who understand the 
strains and pressures that living with his group imposes upon 
him—parents who are fully cognizant of the importance of 
his friends. 


In these middle years then, we, as parents and teachers, 
live in two worlds, 


the world of his home and family life and the world of his 
age-mates. While he is actively learning to meet the require- 
ments of school, he continues each day the same relationships 
with his parents and brothers and sisters. Within his family 
he reacts emotionally as he did earlier; the patterns of the 
intimate relationships he knows remain the same, and so do 
his responses of anger, fear, eagerness, 
since they are provoked by the same people. 


happiness or anxiety, 
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He may try to react in school as he has done at home, and coh aY 
sometimes his age-mates or his teacher may find such reactions j] 
not acceptable. So the child may learn to disguise them or to 
channel his feelings towards more acceptable paths of a 
behaviour. At the same time he may try to introduce at home 
some of the new ideas and practices he has learned in school. i 
The family may resist such patterns, so again the child ~ ob 
conceals them at home, even though they may be necessary ~ E 
in school. y 
In these years the child learns to conform outwardly ee | 
action and speech and to meet the prescriptions of school ene] 
and playmates. But he continues to think and feel in his a 
private world much as he had learned to do in his earlier 
years, perhaps more intensely because those feelings are 
hidden or disguised. KE 
He becomes more self-sufficient and independent, but he aie 
is still dependent to a large extent on his parents. His rer | 
behaviour may often be an irritating mixture of braggadoctO ” 
- and helplessness. Each child with his strengths and weak: | 
nesses, his patterns of rapid or slow growth and development, ogy SA 
will be either more or less advanced; he will show some Pet 3 | 
sistently infantile patterns and some that are precocious ae 
Though some children come to school having already learné et i| 
to share and take turns, to play fair and respect the desire f 
of others, others come with no such patterns for group living; 
They may not have had the opportunity to live and leat > 
With other children, or they may have learned to accomme 
date their behaviour only to adults. Ps 
Each child will have learned to think and act according 
to the patterns of his family life, from parents, sisters 29 
brothers, from close relatives, neighbours and playmate” | 
These are often understandable only by his family. FoR | 
example, he may have special names for parts of his body, for "R 
going to the lavatory, or he may address people in speech ae 7 M 
gestures that he learned in the early years. His picture of t | 
world and the people in it has been formed in his family- see i 
_ At times hé may seem to reject his family and his parry 
In order to maintain his place outside. Yet he needs and Wat á 
his parents, Tf, on the other hand, parents insist rigidly th A 
€ conform to their regulations and habits, their ways © 


tea a a a 
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talking, thinking and doing things, then the child may reject 
his school pattern and refuse to adjust himself to it. He may 
become a very disturbing member of the social group because 
he cannot accept codes of other groups without giving up some 
of his fixed family rules. 


The Importance of Parents’ Attitudes 


With the wise guidance of teachers and parents the school — 
child can adjust himself to both his worlds, and modify his 
behaviour without having to disguise or conceal it. Moreover, 
these two worlds will be mutually strengthening for the child. 
From his family he will have patterns of warmth and intimacy 
to guide him in sustained relationships. From his group he 
will learn patterns of fair group government and conduct 
that will help him to get along with others in any working 
relationship. 

We have stressed several times the importance of the image 
of himself that a child gets from his parents—the picture of 
himself as a “nice” boy or girl, helpful, capable and worthy ` 
of the love and admiration of parents and friends. Now, as 
parents themselves may quickly note, the child of the “middle 
ages” is going to have some grave doubts about this image 
that has been built up at home. From day to day, year to year, 
he is going to find that there are times, especially in school 
or on the playground, when he must prove his worth. He is 
going to come home with new worries about himself. He will 
have to develop some of his own patterns, superficial though 
they may be, of getting along with other children, showing 
that he is a “good” friend, showing that he can “take it, 
demonstrating in a not too self-conscious fashion that he is a 
Worth-while person. f 

In his group the school-age child gradually becomes more 
and more of a person; he shows new capacities, he learns new 
ideas, he learns to make independent judgments, he tests Dew 
situations. The child’s behaviour in school is an eee 
of his growth as a social person; he is no longer Just a mae 7 
member; there are new opportunities for him, new goals, 
Wider area where he can live on a € 


hild’s level, choose friends, 
grow as himself, and enlarge his picture of himself. 
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The child will sometimes lose his directions, his feelings of 
being worth while and loved in the world of his age-mates. 
There will be spells when he doubts that he can measure up: 
There will be times when he wants to “get away from it all,’ 

_ to withdraw to his comics or his collections or even into his 
schoolwork in order to find a relaxed spot where he is happy 
and where there is no one to question his worth. i 

The child will need parents who maintain their picture of 

_ the youngster as a nice person, who believe in him and who 
see to it that he knows it. He will need confidence in his own 
personality. From time to time he may even question seme 
of his own beliefs in goodness, honesty, generosity, and he 
may wonder if those values can possibly be worth while. 
Parents will need to be on hand to offer in their own lives and 
in their own relationships the needed evidence that those 
Virtues can operate and do operate in human relationships. 

Adults will need to recognize how important seemingly 
unimportant things may be to the “middle-age” child. He 
may have to know how to bat a ball or catch it. She may 
have to recognize a popular tune, and if parents ban the radio 7 
programmes that are popular with the younger set she 1l 
resent it. The almost obsessive collecting of stamps or engine 
numbers or toy guns or bracelets may be extremely necessary. 
to the child’s status. It is not enough to say: “My child feels 
loved; he shouldn’t have to work for admiration.” He does 
work for it, and it is a great deal easier if he has parents who 
know how important such interests are in his world, Parents 
will have to show him again and again that he is an individual 
with individual capacities, 

We read a very heart-warming report recently on a study 
of parent-child relationships which attempted to discover 
those factors in a child’s life that produced good adjustment: 
The research workers chose children who were well adjuste! 
in school and attempted to analyse their backgrounds in terms 
of family income, number of sisters or brothers, whether the 
well-adjusted children were eldest children, youngest children?» 
or in the middle. They also considered the amount of educa- 
tion the parents had had, and whether this had affected the 
adjustment of their children. 


nd, as parents may guess, the general conclusions (in out 
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own words) are these: parents’ financial background or educa- ~ 
tion or jobs had little significance in the good adjustment of 
their children. Nor did it seem to matter whether there was 
one child or several in the family. In the final analysis the 
parents’ attitudes towards their children and their relation- 
ships with those children were the mainsprings of the 
children’s happy attitude towards life. 

In the excerpts from interviews with the parents who are 
quoted in the brief summary of the study, statements of the 
parents’ admiration for their children and their trust in them 
stand out clearly. Moreover, the parents indicated how much 
they liked doing things with their children. Evidently the 
parents interviewed were only too happy to talk about their 
children. We quote from the study: “One parent mentioned 
‘what a joy it is to be able to talk about how nice my child 
is without being thought a bore,’ and another, a mother ina - 
caravan home, told how reassuring it was to have her own © 
judgment of her child as well adjusted confirmed.” 

This study is a hopeful sign, first because it accents the 
positive relationships and attitudes that help children at 
school or home, and secondly because it shows that these 
yositive attitudes towards children and their behaviour are 
possible for most of us, that they do not spring from educa- 
tion or great knowledge. Children of the middle ages (or any 
ages) do thrive on trust and respect and recognition. 

Despite the difficulty of growing up in the world of his 
friends and classmates, the child will retain the security of 
confidence in his parents if they respect him. The child who 
does not have that adult trust to help him through the 
“middle years’ may have to adopt completely the juvenile 
pattern of his gang, for that is his only avenue of approval. 
Moreover, a child who thinks of himself as “no good” may 
continue to be bad, to defy parents and society by living up 


to that picture of himself. 


The Role of Teachers 


Because school practices have been changing over the last 
twenty years, many parents have pecome alarmed about the 
place of the teacher in the child’s life. Some feel that the 


_ should find any difficulties in their classrooms, On the con- 


School administrators know today that it is not enough to — 
give children an education’ that will fit them for grammar 
school or college or jobs. Never before have we had so great 4 = 
need for an education for all-round living and getting along 
with people as we have today. Teachers or parents cannot close | 
their eyes to the behaviour of children in the playground, 
in the city streets, in any social group, and say: “That's not a | 
my job.” It’s the most vital and necessary part of our jobs: 
whether we are teachers or parents. The child’s attitudes 
towards other people are as much a part of his school 
Experience as they are of his family life. 

In school a child behaves as all human beings everywhere 
behave—according to the way he feels and according to the i 
way he has been treated. This is what schools have realized, | 
and this is why they are trying to develop syllabuses that — 
consider and include the child’s emotional as well as his 
intellectual needs, , 

Moreover, understanding children and respecting theif 
interests has never meant that the teacher must abdicate het 
role as a teacher. In every group of children there are one OF oe 
two who continue to disrupt the group, to annoy the teache™» 
to bully the other children. Then there are other children 
who need a few reminders in school occasionally, but wh? 
can be counted on to co-operate if the teacher is friendly a? 

- patient. There are some timid children, easily hurt, who 
don’t necessarily misbehave, but who don’t do anything. 
positive either. They wait for Teachér’s directions, try t° 


oes 
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please her. They do the jobs she gives them willingly, but 
they don’t seem to have any initiative of their own. Their 
conduct is not so much good as rather neutral and 


uninterested. 
Imagine what would happen if there were no guiding 


teacher on hand. The more vigorous, aggressive members, 


you can be sure, would have a field-day. The second group 
might try to follow the leaders, and find a definite conflict 
between what they felt was right and what they had to do in 
order to count with the other children. The third group of 
children would become more frightened and less willing 
than ever to show any initiative or spunk. y 

The teacher is there to give everyone a chance, to help 
every child to develop his capacities, to teach the timid ones 
and the bullies. Complete freedom will not make all the 
children happy nor help any of them. Some people, however, 
point to the instances of children who have been given no 
guidance whatsoever, either at home or in school, and say: 
“Look, this is what happens if you are kind and understand- 
ing with children. It can’t be done.” : 

It can be done, but only if teachers and parents under- 
stand that you cannot easily reconcile two kinds of discipline 
one at home and another at school. Sometimes teachers 
have difficulty in putting newer syllabuses into effect because 
they find that some children who have had stern, harsh 
discipline in school or at home can’t tolerate more freedom, 
and they don’t know how to act or W 
adult is kind and patient. 

Teachers-and parents must realize, however, that in one 
year you cannot see all the advantages a child has gained 
from a relaxed and flexible syllabus. You cannot test children 
on their happiness, their self-esteem, their feelings of con- 
fidence in adults. These are what we call long-term goals, 
and they do not mature in one term or one year. 


hat to do when an 


Built-in Discipline 

es in schoolrooms for lack 
ht remember that teachers 
day. One single 


When parents blame new practic 
of manners and discipline they mig 
have children in their care only six hours a 
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teacher, one school-year, cannot make up for the child’s home 
life or all his previous school-years. One single teacher cannot 
do everything, but she can make a lasting impression that 
Some day, in some situation, will help the child. 

No, schools today are not trying to rule out discipline. They 
are trying to build discipline into the child so that he feels 
responsible, so that he sees the need for rules and so that he 


likes reasonable, democratic authority and what it stands for, : 
so that in school he learns to live by practising living with ~ 


his group. 

Under ideal conditions we might carefully select a group. 
of children who could work together with very, very few 
teacher regulations or advice. But this would call for children 
with no problems and no home difficulties, and there are few 
if any such children today. 

Without parent co-operation a teacher cannot give her 
children the maximum of understanding and freedom 1? 
learning and a minimum of restraint. There is no better Way 


for her to put into effect a sound, child-centred curriculum - 


than for parents to understand what she is trying to do and 


why the child’s family and home are so important. She 


wants the over-aggressive members to use their energy COO 
structively, she would like to see the timid ones more con- 
fident in themselves, but she cannot make up every day for 
what these children do not get at home. There is a constant 
heavy drain on her energy, which means that the more 
co-operative children, who are eager to learn, will be neg- 
lected in favour of a few very upsetting class members. And, 
unless parents help at home, she may have to admit to herse! 
at the end of the year that she has made very little progress 
with the recalcitrant children. They may learn to read oF 
write or memorize historical dates, but a good teacher is 48 
much concerned about human values and happiness as she 
is about their places in class. 


—= 


VIII 


SIXES, SEVENS AND EIGHTS: THEIR 
GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


are not alike, and we used the age of five to indicate a 

stage of development, which some children may go 
through at four or four and a half and others at six and a 
half. So, when we speak of “sixes” or “sevens” or “eights,” we 
don’t mean that a child’s birthday will determine his 
behaviour for the coming year. We use a single word, SSIxSm 
“seven,” or “eight,” rather than repeat the cumbersome 
statement: “the five-and-a-half-year-old will show such and 
such a pattern of behaviour.” We would like parents to realize 
that their children may go through phases of behaviour that 
generally occur somewhere in the neighbourhood of a given 
age; these changes are part of a child’s own individual pattern 
of growth—they are not group “norms,” or something to 


strive for. 


Į: talking of “fives” as a group we pointed out that all fives 


Sixes 


Perhaps those of us who live in large cities, in small flats 
With little free play-space for children, feel more than 
country-dwellers the full measure of change that takes place 
in the school-age child. But, whenever we talk about six- or 
seven- or eight-year-olds, we have to remember not only the 
locale in which they grow up, but also the demands we put 
Upon them at this turning point in their lives—the early 
years of school and all that school, as well as parents, asks of 
them. This is not meant as a sentimental statement, nor 1s ita 
plea to scrap all our demands. We can’t. We live in a society 
where children go to school at about the age of five, where 
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where literate and educated people are essential to ove 
government. 
But if we look carefully at what is expected of these one 
children when they start school we get a clue to,some 0 
" their behaviour. It helps us to see the desirability of relaxing 
our demands a little, easing up on pressures at this age. The- 
_ children themselves are growing, perceiving more aspects © 
the same environment, becoming more aware of people and 
_ of themselves, so that some of their behaviour or misbehaviour 
will be the result of these changes, mental and emotional. 
Let's look at what we ask of children at these ages. we 
_ send them to school; maybe we talk-about it a year in advance; 
perhaps there are times when the child misbehaves at hoe 
and we remind him that he “won’t get away with that @ 
school. We may, even before school starts, put a little pressure 
on the child to learn to read. At any rate, he knows that a new 
day is coming when he must leave home every day (for years 
and years!) and learn things which, as he sees them, aT 
unrelated to anything he has known at home. 

In nursery school things were familiar—you played, YOU 
enjoyed it, your teacher encouraged you to play; she praise 4 
your efforts in singing, building, drawing, helping to do nee 
in the room. It was fun to work and play with others; 1t Mi 
wonderful to take home your pictures or the wooden boat he 
had made. Doing everything was fun because you We 
successful. z 
When the child goes to school we may ask him to behav 

properly; that is, for a good part of his day we want him na 
be polite, quiet, thoughtful, courteous and attentive, and 1° 

talk. He is still very close to the nursery-school age, whos 
physical activity was almost as necessary as breathing- ý 
cannot sit still easily and comfortably unless there is sor 
thing wrong with him physically. And yet, at a time we 
active bodily movement will help him grow, we may ask pim, 


to be still. This is a kind of demand he has not encountere® - 


before, at least not over so long a time-space, and it is very 
very difficult for him to meet. 


; oy 
Then we ask him to learn to read and write. The at™ 


2 5 
sphere, at home and school, is suddenly filled with remark 


j 


h 


-are many moment: 
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or questions, some subtle, some not so subtle, about his read- 


ing ability. No one seems to care SO much any more about 


whether he drew a picture or hammered a fine boat. 

The few children who learn to read quickly are usually 
rewarded with smiles and praise; if parents hesitate to offer 
such praise, relatives are always at hand with admiring com- 
ments. The children who learn to read a little hesitantly 


(and they are in the majority) are not in so happy a position. 


As the first year in school gradually draws towards a close 
those children are likely to feel incompetent and tense, 
especially if family or school pressure to read increases. 

In general, we are inclined to think of six as the beginning 
of grownupness rather than to see it as continuation of child- 
hood. We think of our six-year-olds as getting big, we push 
them to grow up, and often very suddenly. Somehow the 
beginning of school and academic subjects, the change in 
the child’s daily schedule, his entrance into a formal situation, 
have created in the minds of adults an artificial picture of a 
more mature, more socialized and sociable youngster than a 
six-year-old really is or can be. 

It is quite interesting to reflect on the number of things 
we ask of a child simply because he starts going to school. We 
want him to be “big”; often mothers suddenly insist that their 
little boys stop “being babies” and wanting attention, and 
parents may expect of children new or greater skill in dress- 
ing themselves, washing themselves, being tidier, quieter, 
better mannered—all because school-days have begun. We 
may ask little girls to behave like little ladies—not to romp 
and play as they did a year earlier. 

And, unfortunately, all parents to some degree put these 
sudden, subtle pressures on the child to grow up fast. There 


says: “You're six now; stop acting like a two-year-old.” Often 
parents wonder later on why they were so anxious that the 
six-year-old should grow up So fast. There are, moreover, 
very few rewards apparent to the six-year-old; he is still 
incapable of careful, co-ordinated movement, still unable to 
know the fine points of manners, and he is probably going to 
fall far short of some of the demands put upon him. 

We must in fairness to parents add that the reason, very 


s when, out of sheer exasperation, a parent — 
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often, for the pressure on children is pressure on parents 
themselves. They begin to wonder: “Does Johnny behave 
himself? I hope he isn’t stupid in school. I wonder what 
Teacher thinks of me. I hope she likes Johnny. I hope he 
won't pick up any nasty habits from the other boys. I hop 
he'll remember to be polite, etc.” All these anxieties and hopes 
reflect the fact that Johnny’s mother is anxious about school, 
fearful that Johnny may not make the grade, and that, if he 
doesn’t, it will be a reflection on her. 
What about the six-year-old himself: how is he developing 
physically and emotionally? In physical growth the early 
_ School period from five to seven or eight years old is not 4 
period of quick or dramatic change. The child is growing 
slowly. At six he uses large muscles in running, jumping 
climbing, but he is only beginning to develop smal]-muscle 

activities; he may try to tie his shoelaces, or work with 4 
complicated mechanical set, but those activities may be Very 
frustrating. Writing is difficult because it requires co-ordina- 
tion of eye and hand movements that he cannot always 
achieve. Organized outdoor games require precision of eye 
and body movements, which develops gradually from year 
to year and does not occur all at once. So many activities 
that a six-year-old undertakes lead to discouragement; this 
may account for the “crankiness” parents often complai 
about. 

; The young school child is still dependent on the stimula- 
tion of objects and people around him. He is intensely aware 
pet a alee a ae touch, to see, to investigal™ 

> seven he will become 59! 
what more aware of abstract problems, apart from hims¢ 
and his immediate environment. But at six he still needs th® 
reality of everyday things associated with himself, to °° 
meanings and relationships in his own world. His interest in 
the things around him makes concentration on book WO” 
extremely hard. He or she is a passionate watcher of stea™ 
Shovels and derricks and an ardent window-shopper- while 


the five-year-old loves the familiar and enjoys repeating ne 


Same activity, a six-year-old loves to see new things O” 
learn more about the old things. 


When parents of six-year-olds discuss their children aD, 
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parent meetings there seems to be unanimous agreement that 
the children use every and any device possible for irritating 
and annoying their parents. Not only that; they seem to find j 
the one particular “sore spot” of a parent, however patient 
she may be in other areas, and they concentrate on that sore 
spot. What has become, parents ask, of the happy five-year- 
old? Why is he so irritable? Why can’t he take reasonable 
suggestions? Is he backsliding? And many parents ask 
guiltily: “Is there something wrong with us; did we fail 
miserably in our job as parents?” 

From what we can see and read of the six-year-old there 
is a definite advance in his awareness, both emotional and 
mental. This is not backsliding by any means. If you can, 
consider objectively some of his behaviour traits. He answers 
back. He says (to parents and teachers): “I don’t have to,” 
“You can’t make me,” “You're not my boss.” He squeals like 

eeps on squealing). You put him 


a three-year-old (and he k 
in his room, and he kicks the door or opens the window and 
nd a battle of wills 


shrieks nasty words. There is defiance a 
in almost every disciplinary scene. Sobbing, tired, the six- 


year-old remains defiant. 
At school he or she may take things from another child, 


and this petty pilfering may run through an entire group of 
children over the year’s span. He teases at school, he makes 
up stories. A six-year-old came home one afternoon and 
announced to his mother that Rupert, a classmate, went to 
the same seaside place for the summer as he did, had the 
same kind of car, knew the same people and the very same 
houses. Rupert had convinced his playmate that he was really 
a summer neighbour, though they’d never seen each other 
during the summer months! 

How does this kind of behaviour indicate growing aware- 
ness in a six-year-old? It seems to us that while fives are 
delighted with their talents and accomplishments, are happy 
with familiar things, and accept the familiar rules, sixes 
suddenly become aware that rules can restrict them. The 
world contains people who limit the six-year-old’s activity— 
he’s no longer the “king of the castle,” and this is a very 
disturbing idea to him. He’s not his ow? boss. He is depen- 
dent upon his mother and father, though he does not want 
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to admirethat dependencit He is dependent on his teacher i 
for help and support, but hb. Would rather not admit that ng 
dependence either. q A > 


The six-year-old seems to realize: Suddenly that other cues D 
_ ten are not just playmates—they are p&ple‘no, people w Ve l 
abilities and skills, people who can ovtsinx® him, perhap ig. 
_ in climbing or reading or telling stories. Tau, too, is aZleW 
thought, a new growth in awareness. Suddenlyi the child sees 
himself as not just a family member, but one child among HR 
others, one member of a large class. He gradually finds that $: ji 
the confidence he felt in his own prowess, earlier, is at times i 
_ shaken. He sees even the family rules in a new light; he. feels a 
‘that those rules hold him back, remind him of babyhood. Aa 
The idea that he is a social personality, a group member,  ~ 


makes him strain against any home rules which remind him- 
of his littleness. 


The six-year- 
defiance. He st 


Ay) 


old, therefore, is a mixture of timidity avd ; 
ill needs adults and to please adults, but he ey 
shows the defiance that states his desire to be independent y, 
_and a realization of his limitations. And in every act O 
defiance the six-year-old seems to show this dramatic realiza- 
tion that he is not omnipotent, that he can’t do everything: 
that mothers, fathers and other children curtail his freedo™- 
It causes a struggle within him: he won't give in without 4 
fight; he won’t admit his incompetence, however keenly he 
may feel it. t 
The six-year-old (if he is a boy) likes to carry a gun: if 
seems to make him stronger. Both boys and girls often ask } 
they may take to school with them small toys or other posses 
sions from home. Those objects are a support, an expressio 
of their own importance. On week-end trips with the family 
these children often say: “Wait till I tell the kids in school: | 
Any possession, any story that can enhance one’s importane 
in school is an asset. : 
Six-year-olds are individuals, each one striving to hold oy 
to his own place and his own importance, yet fearful tha 
the next fellow may come along and displace him. TOR 
what happens when a five-and-a-half- or six-year-old 1 
presented with a baby sister or brother. His reaction pee 
be explosive. Parents may reason that he should be © 
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enough to understand that he is loved; he can talk, he can 
understand verbal explanations. But it is more than the ~ 


baby’s arrival that provokes his upset; it is a new realization 


of himself as a person, dependent, wanting to hold on to his 
place in the family and conscious at the same time of all the 
events and people that may threaten his security. % 
Often a six-year-old is jealous of children other than sister 
or brothers. He may ask his mother: “Do you like Jimmy 


_ better than me?” “Do you think I’m nicer than Sarah?” Or a 


he may in an afternoon’s playtime show unexpected posses- 
siveness about his toys, or an ungenerous attitude towards. 
(oi 4 friend whom he had asked to visit him with all eagerness 
€arlier in the day. 
A six-year-old may even show possessiveness towards either — 
his father or his mother, trying to hold on to that parent's 
affections exclusively. The child’s family and the admiration 
of his parents are extremely valuable now, because in them 
Mhe finds repeated assurance that he is important, that there 
are people who love him and care for him—no matter what. 
The same world, the same people, the same friends may 
assume a new meaning to the six-year-old. It is difficult to | 
Wealize that defiance, bad temper, teasing may mean more 
awareness in a child—not less. Yet that is the only way in 
which he can gradually grow out of young childhood, where 
he felt that he was the centre of the universe, into later child- 
hood, where he must adjust himself to other children, where 
he must learn to listen to their ideas and to respect their 
Contributions. 

_Six-year-olds need wise teachers and wise parents. They 
seem anti-social and disorderly; actually, they are in need 
of all the social approval they can get. They need the protec- 
tion of a kind and fair adult who will see that they are not 
threatened physically or psychologically by other children. 

Law and order, rules or regulations either at home or in 
school, should be flexible for the six-year-old. He is only too 
Well aware of the policeman on the street cornet; he often 
asks questions about why people go to jail, indicating that he 
himself is fearful of having to go to jail. At home or in school, 
a few rules which are necessary for safety and health are 
Much wiser than many regulations. ; 
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ed 


Deprivations, he feels, are grossly unfair (perhaps even 
more unfair than physical punishment); they represent — 
another symbol of a powerful adult world that can take things 
from you. Physical punishments also call forth rage or PFO; 
longed crying because they make the child feel helpless and 
small. He is valiantly trying to hold his ground, and then=— 
bang—he is made to feel powerless. oy 

_ Since the six-year-old wants to be a person in his own 
right, he is often torn between the love and admiration he 
holds for a parent and the need to be himself, to show that be W 
1S growing up. He does not want to be just “Mummy’s boy i 
because he feels that what other boys and girls think of him 
is important, too. So, very often, he will show this two-Way. 
pull on his allegiances by resistance to even the fairest a 
family rules. Such resistance is difficult for parents, especially 
since the child is not always able to make wise decisions for — 
himself. It is a very good idea to let him have some freedom | 
of choice, a chance to make decisions when it is possible. 
Letting him choose a favourite spot for a picnic or the sweet ; 
for a certain meal, or letting him select the shirt you are going 
to buy him, will often give him a much-needed sense © 
importance. T 

Physically, six-year-olds differ widely. Each one, growing 
his own speed, has a different body build, different heredi a 
features, and different ways of tackling jobs. Furthermor 
physical size is no indication of the child’s social or emotion 
maturity for his age. In the first class, a tall lanky boy a 
look like an eight-year-old and yet show the behaviour cae ie 
five-and-a-half-year-old. A small, slight girl of six may be at 
verbal, read quickly, like to play with eight-year-olds, a 
yet be unable to keep up physically with her contemporay e 

These differences are significant at six. All children Oe ; 
to school with their varying heights or weights or muses 
development. They all want to find satisfaction and ap 
for their efforts, not just in the schoolroom but on the i 
ground, too. Unless parents and teachers understand i 
growth is a slow, gradual, individual process, they aari i 
inclined to force the child in those very areas where pea 
weakest and most unsure of himself. Pressure of any r 
will not help physical growth, or emotional or mental gro% 


$ 
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Six-year-olds are in many ways like the young adolescent, 
Who faces similar problems of growing up, of wanting accept- 
ance by his age-mates, of learning new skills and accomplish- 
ments, of asserting his independence of his family while still 
needing their support and protection. 

The six-year-old is not objective enough to evaluate his 
own skills. Generally he sets out to try his hand at every- 
thing, and to put his whole body into his work. However, if 
he is told that he is awkward or a poor worker, that he is too” 
Small or too fat, that he is lazy, he may become over-conscious 
of his body and resist doing the very things necessary for his 


physical development. 
The six-year-old should be allowed to be himself. Over- 


protection or constant criticism in these early years may limit 
him so that he won't try to do anything new. It is only 
the second year of school, remember, and a poor time to start 
curbing the child’s courage. The effects of such limitations 
later in life may be harmful. Look at the many older boys and 
girls who have firm convictions that they are no good 
musically, artistically, physically, when they may have had 
all those potentialities for learning and growing in their early 
years. 

Many of us remember being told that we were clumsy, or 
Sawky, or funny-looking, or being teased for shyness. Nothing 
is so painful for a shy child as being singled out and forced 
to be jovial or sociable. It constitutes an invasion of one’s 
private feelings, and it also tells the child he had better try” 
to be someone else if he is to get along in the world. It is , 
Significant that we remember statements about our gawkiness 
or clumsiness or our crooked teeth on into adulthood. We felt 
that we could not dance, or could not draw, that we could 
Never be good husbands or wives, because somebody in 


authority made us feel ashamed. ih 

Competitive games that demand good co-ordination are 
Not desirable for this age group. In a “rhythms class you 
Will often find that sixes enjoy music which each child can 
his own body 


interpret in his own way, so that he can use 2 a 
skills without trying to do gymnastics not easily mastered. 


Six-year-olds are happiest and do their best work in situations 
Where they can be individuals. In painting or in clay work, 
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SI in block-building, in story-telling, on the playground, they 


‘other children and without having to produce a specific css 
_ result. Next year, or the year after, they may begin to critic 
their own and each other’s work. But now, at six, they nee 


should be able to work and play without being compared Re 


jicize 


every opportunity to feel competent. They can get this feeling 
of prowess only if their school time-table has a wide variety i 
of activities which they can enter into easily, without 
embarrassment, without a set goal or standard that all must — 
reach. ‘oe 
The six-year-old’s body is a very sensitive indicator of his. 
feelings. He may get quite sick when there is tension at 
pressure that makes him worry. Exciting events may alae 
loss of appetite, excessive fatigue, loss of sleep, or bed-wetting: 
Actually six-year-olds are not able to make wise judgment 
about their own energy; they exhaust themselves in spurts © 
activity, they get “wound up” and cannot relax easily: 
is often necessary for parents or teachers to introduce OCCA 
sional quiet moments in the child’s schedule, even if he 40° 
not take a nap. A story-telling time is excellent, a ae 
period of drawing or crayoning, a time for looking at pictur 
books or playing a simple table game. ei i 
Often six-year-olds become so fascinated with an activity s5 
that they wet or soil their under-garments. There are frequen E 
“accidents,” when little boys and girls rush to the bathroo a 
—too late. These are very embarrassing situations for children 
at an age when they want to present an appearance of Re a 
petence and capability. They should not be shamed de 
criticized for such “mistakes”; a very matter-of-fact attituc 
on the part of parents and teachers is best. The wet garmeP® 
should be changed as inconspicuously and with as few cona 
ments as possible. jd 
Perhaps most of a parent’s difficulty with a siey ie we 
arises from the fact that he is in the way a great deal of oo. 
time. He wants to take part in the family conversatio”: TA 
admittedly, he would like the lion’s share. He is Johnny? Bu, 
the-spot when friends come to call. He is ready with 4. er 
too-polite phrase, or even a belligerent attitude, for ne ; 
He nags if mother talks on the telephone, and chooses Vas rt 
that moment to demand attention. Mothers of six-yea"?” SE 
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are nearly always under fire from the neighbours or relatives: 

Why don’t you make that child behave?” It is not easy to 
pack the six-year-old off to bed, or to cover up his inadequate 
manners, or to explain his conduct. He wants to make his 
presence known in no uncertain terms. He is a mixture of 
contradictions, of wanting to be big but feeling little, want- 
ing to play a prominent part in family life but making such 
a fuss about it that he incurs displeasure and disapproval. 

It is often quite puzzling when a six-year-old decides that 
he is a pussy-cat or a monkey. He crawls on the floor, mewing 
or making squeaky sounds, and asks to be patted, picked up, 
fed, stroked, talked about, given the attention of a helpless 
but appealing little animal. Perhaps this is the way six-year- 
olds ease their conflicts—by being cuddly little animals com- 
pletely out of their own characters, shedding their own six- 
year-old defences and asking for the attention one would give 
to something defenceless and small. Quite a contrast 
to the gun-handling characters they may be at other times! 
But if they did not feel defenceless, they would not need the 
e. This dramatic play may very 
well be one more indication of their new awareness of rules 
and requirements and standards that are part of society and 
social: living. To escape from themselves, even for a little 
while, may be very necessary and restful. 

We have to live with and help the six-year-old through an 
awakening, that may be as painful for him as it is for his 
parents. His back-chat, his fidgety, perverse attitude, are part 
of his striving to grow up. At those moments when he is 
naughtiest he may be having the gravest doubts about his 
goodness in a large, very confusing world. “Do you still like 
me?” is a common bedtime question, or “Nobody likes me,” 
which is the same question stated differently. This is merely 
a desire for the repeated assurance from parents that he is 


loved and belongs. 

Six is an age when every 
heeded to bolster the confidence of the ays 
often comes home from school cross and irritable. This is 
direct evidence of the strain and pressure of living with a 
group and trying hard to meet its requirements. Parents 
Need to be on hand for the six-year-old after school, to see 


gun or the pussy-cat disguis' 


ounce of parents’ confidence is 
child. A six-year-old 
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that he has at least a half-hour’s quiet play, or a leisurely 
“walk before he starts an afternoon’s activity on the play- 
-~ ground. f i 
T Parents should listen to the child’s complaints about hls 


friends or their behaviour. Sometimes there is a bully in the 


group with whom he cannot cope, a show-off, a whining: 
teasing youngster. Remember that he must try to live a? 
play with these other children and that often he is puzzle 
about what is best to do. 5 

Don’t make him feel that he has been a sissy or a weakling 
or a tell-tale; don’t abandon the child by saying: "That 
your problem—you can manage it—don’t come whining ie 
me.” He needs to talk about his troubles; they puzzle nia 
and, contradictory as it may seem, he wants to go back nex 
day and try again. 

Fathers as well as mothers should constantly reassure the 
child just beginning school: “I know you were hurt. I know 
how bad teasing can make you feel. The children don’t moe 
that teasing most of the time. You can tease, too; you can The 
back. The other children all feel the way you do—they ak 
scared of everyone else, even though they don’t show th 
Give him examples from your own childhood or bo als 
lives of other older children that show everyone really *© 
the same way about teasing. 

Then, remember to ask one or two of the child’s class 
home from time to time. You have no idea how much playing 
at home with one child means to your youngster, where t 
are each out of the group and acting as an individual. 

Talk to the teacher about the child’s comments on s5 . 
listen to her, too. She may give you some clues tO the 
behaviour in a group that will help you to say, specifically, © 
things he needs for morale boosters. If, for example; wate 
correct—there is a bully in the classroom who taunts the Ot ie 
children—then you can explain to him quite honestly t of 
some children are bullies and he will need to tease bac ‘ily 
hit back. If, however, your child whines or sulks or tries 9 io 
antics in school to get attention, then it may be necessari iy 
explain that most children do not like whining OY RT 
babyish behaviour, and that perhaps this is the reasot t bis 
tease. Help the child to feel confident that if he can alter 


mates 


chool; 
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behaviour he will be more likely to get approval from his 
group. ~ 

Don’t tear down the'child’s confidence in schools, teachers, 
and other children by telling him that the school is no good, 
teachers no good, and all children are just plain horrid. 
Belittling the school accomplishes nothing; it means that he 
will have to depend on you and only you for his satisfactions; 
it means that he will have to pretend that his difficulties 
don’t exist, instead of learning to face them. j 

Six is the age for encouraging the skills that will contribute — 
to the child’s happiness in school. Offer him a variety of 
activities, skating, swimming, rope jumping, throwing balls 
back and forth, tag, marbles. Encouraging your child to do 
these things, without teasing him, or pointing out that he is 
doing them poorly, helps him to feel that he can gain com- 
petence in a variety of ways that he can use later in his group. 


Sevens 


A seven-year-old seems to have lost some of the rough, prickly 
defiance of a year ago. He has gradually learned that it can be 
Satisfying to master hard skills despite frustration, that work- 
Ing with a group of other children can offer satisfactions as 
well as difficulties. He seems to have gained a little steadiness, 
a positive feeling of protection in his school group as well as 
In his family. He may take suggestions more readily at times. 
Other children are less of a threat; he can tussle with them or 
have friendly fights without feeling that others may harm or 
displace him. Girls often pair off at playtime or in a free 
Period at school and swap treasures, or play dramatic 
pretend” games of house or family life. > 
Although seven seems to be a settling-down age, children 
are still physically restless and have a long way to 80 before 
they can easily master tasks requiring bodily co-ordination. 


Sixes who have had kind, fair teachers become sevens who 
Jes and who are, there- 


a A i 

re less frightened by authority or ru i 

ore, more willing to co-operate and work with each other. 
owever, seven-year-olds are not by any means able fo A 


> 


A: 
wae 
H 
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i “without the help of a teacher; a few aggressive children in a 


-they do in finding ways to carry out their plans. They may be 


~ going ahead, that they have not been daunted by the previous a 


; 2 mere es ri 
group can produce in the others the same sort of individual ah 
“defensiveness that was present at six. ae 
Sevens may not spend so much time in resisting adults a$ 


‘noisier, messier, use more slang than during the previous” = 
year, but it is a positive change; it indicates that they a4 


year’s experience and that they now find school difficulties 
easier to manage. HTAA 
Seven is no less critical a year than six in the child’s lifen a 
though he has begun to adjust himself. If a good teacher H 
not at hand to guide the children, to help them establish the! 
rules, a child may be fearful, afraid that taunts or blows Wie 
come his way. These children, we must remember, are Joi 
beginning to establish their own rules, and they need help: — 
especially in groups. They have become more competent — 
because they know that some fairness, some order prevails. Se 
Though sevens have grown somewhat more adept phys ‘ | 
sically, they are not able to sit still without fidgeting Oa) 
making extra movements with their hands, shuffling their fee | 
or being distracted by other children. On the playground ey he 
may try football or running games. There is a great deal he 
teasing, but usually a child will continue to try unless all 
teasing is directed at him. Sevens now voice their 
criticism, which ought (if we look back at the sixes) t° pei 
devastating. But sevens seem to have found enough compen. ai 
tion in group living so that they can talk about their inabuy 
ties without losing ground. They enjoy the feeling that they 97 
can learn to run better or bat a ball more easily. ails + 
Seven-year-olds seem to find home a little more res 
than they did the previous year. It may be a haven ‘it 
they can be themselves. Very often they will start to pul ‘et 
old toys to play with. They may enjoy doing simple, ae 
things, talking to their parents, looking at a book, ae r 
collections of stamps, match-box covers, bus tickets- They , 


SP A e 
often begin to collect miniature toys that contrast wit e ae 
large, easily managed carts or blocks with which they pitta 7 


heretofore. They have reconciled, to a small degree yo 
family rules and their own independence. They may 
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‘ eR ete 
well show this reconciliation by withdrawing into the fe 
activities where they find personal satisfaction: their collec- 
tions or toys or books, But the withdrawal is not by any 
means long drawn out. They do not have the concentration 
Span or the intellectual maturity mecessary for extended 
periods of quiet. The change from activity to quiet times — 
Seems to show that the child is beginning to compromise, to 
give up some of his struggle against the rules and to find, — 
_ instead, avenues where he can build satisfaction for himself. 

The slight increase of muscular skill of the seven-year-old, | 
his enjoyment of other children, his added mental growth, 
all taken together foreshadow the next year when he will be © 
more skilful, better able to work at a given task, more stable _ 
in his relationships with his classmates and his teacher. His) E a 
beginning personal interests or collections or hobbies are very 
important. Reading is not the only area where a child can 
show mental development—he shows it when he begins to 

“set tasks for himself (enjoyable, no doubt) that require a Cle 
certain self-discipline and sustained interest which he will 
“use in future years in solving school problems. 
A seven-year-old, however, may still have to reconcile the 
rules of his parents at home with those he finds at school and 


on the playground. If the family standards are very rigid, if 


his parents want him to be always good and quiet and man- 
he may retain his 


nerly, to eat properly, to speak politely, 
defiant attitude at home or in school (if he has not been com- 
pletely stepped on). There are many children who do not 
settle down at seven because authority continues to restrict 
them heavily. These children may create a problem for the 
teacher and for the other children. 
Some time in the seventh year most children begin to read. 
A marked resistance to reading towards the middle or end 
of the seventh year may have a physical cause, and it is im- 
portant for each child to have a physical examination to 
detect any defect or disturbance in vision or co-ordination of 
eye moyements. Children who are unable to read by the time 
they are cight years old may feel greatly upset because they 
cannot keep up with the others. Teachers can usually spot 
children whose vision may be causing reading difficulty. 
Whenever a child approaching eight blossoms out happily 

H¥YC=6 
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-and works easily and well in most areas, but becomes n 


ay 


sar ot ae 


5 as 
and uncertain about reading, then a physical check is ¥ oe 
But recent studies have shown that difficulty in leat ie 
_ tead comes frequently from emotional disturbances eaten 
child. If he is worried and upset about himself or his ae 2 
a or fearful and uncertain about his abilities, then he may fos: 

blocked that he cannot master reading. In such cases prea A 
_ sional help may be needed to restore the child’s self-confide cy 
and help him to learn this difficult art of reading. “ae 


Even with normal physical development seven-year-lds 


= have to concentrate hard when they read or write aay 
a. hours spent working at either of these subjects are very 1 


~ ing. A seven-year-old grips his pencil tightly when he write 
a he may show 


Told to read or report to the cary 


3 : e 
esitates, stumbles, is often tongue-ti k: 


patterns in t 


ly express his ideas freely. 
Though seven-year-olds still enj 


of here-and-now things, 
too, and most of them 
not harmful for childre 
feel Part of a real, or 
ess What to expect. Seven-year- 


seem to achieve the b 


cycling aside for the present, 
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: and myths and remain undisturbed if they feel no threat of 


ft from their environment. This may be the 
have a great interest in science» 
ey do? Is there an explanation for ~ 
the seasons? Why does water flow downhill and balloons float ~ 
upwards? Such questions are an attempt to find an orderin 
the world; they help the child to feel that his living or grow- 
ing is not threatened by magic. At this age he may often 
ask if this or that story is “real,” because he wants to clear up 
his own confused picture of reality. He is torn between — 
believing in Santa Claus and his own reasoning that such a 
person could not really exist because flying through the air 
all over the world in one night would be impossible. r 
Seven-year-olds, like five-year-olds, may show the begin- 
nings of so many new interests that it is easy for parents to 
make: the mistake of pushing them a little too hard. For 
example, a seven-year-old may want to ride a two-wheeled — 
bike. He tries and fails, naturally, the first time. He tries 
again, and parents may get a little irritated when he cannot” 
alance and co-ordination required. The 
discouraged and decide to put 
and then parents fret—about 
the contrariness of children, and 


magic or witchcra 
reason why seven-year-olds 
why” do things happen as th 


child, meanwhile, may be 


the cost of the bike, 
especially of their own child. 

Or a seven-year-old will decide that he wants desperately 
to see a certain film, insist on going, and then cover up his 
eyes or bury his face in his mother’s lap. His mother may feel: 
“What’s the matter with him? He'll be a ‘sissy.’ He's too 
touchy; he ought to be toughened up a little.” In reality, the 
child is caught between his desire to do and see things an 
his uncertainty about what is fact and what is fancy. 

Or a seven-year-old wants to take piano lessons and loses 


interest after three months. Then parents may Say: “This 
child has no character. He'll never stick to anything: He i 
” This gives 


just have to practise whether he likes it or not n; 
t growth, his future 


the child unfair ideas about his presen a 
growth, and his interests. Stopping piano lessons for a while is 
NO indication of lack of musical interest. He may very well 
start again a year later, when better developed 


his fingers are [ 
and when he will be less d the mechanical 


iscouraged by 
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business of practising in order to reach his goal of learning a 
piece of music, : a 
At this age parents and teachers would be wise not to 
_ sist that the child stick to what he starts. He may become so 
_ discouraged that he won't try again. Seven-year-olds are begin- 
_ ‘ing to criticize themselves, to avoid the things in which they 
~ feel incompetent. It is much better to tell a child that in a 
year’s time, perhaps, he will be more able to do something that 
= equires co-ordination, than to scold him for not trying: 
_ Parents must avoid reinforcing the child’s self-criticism by 
adult disapproval. Keep the musical instruments around 
Casually. Explain to the child that he will probably be 
~ interested again in another year and that, as he grows bigger, 
he will find it easier to understand the musical notes and 
finger the instrument, A child often needs this kind of 
explanation, specially one who is unusually competent and 
likes to please (or ore who has asked for music lessons and 
then given them up), He does not want to admit that he is 
_ licked, and he won't ‘say it aloud. He will probably just 89 
away and not show any more interest in the piano. : 
Even though the seven-year-old values praise from his 
parents, it does not always make up for his friends’ or his 
= teacher's criticism. One mother had been attempting for 
Several months to urge her seven-ye 
“praising his attempts at running, 
an older boy played with the 
the fine points. Later th 


batting, catching. One cay 
child, coaching him on some © 


at day the little boy told his mother? 
“You know, I like Peter. He doesn’t say: ‘Oh, you’re wonder- 


< ful,” or ‘Gosh, that’s marvellous bowling.’ He just says: 
That’s jolly good?” The mother declared that she was 2 
"little taken aback that ‘the child obviously understood she 
was trying to boost his morale instead of evaluating his skill at 
cricket objectively! ig 
Children in these early primary years like to play tab 
games with their parents—snakes and ladders, draugh® 
dominoes or other simple games. It’s easier for a child ie 
learn the rules of such games from a parent, who can ma A 
allowances for errors or simplify rules where necessary. Ofte 
when children play these games with other youngsters Eee 
“Spend so much time wrangling over the rules, watching 


m~ - i 


ar-old to play cricket by 
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sign n A 
ee ae a an actually cheating themselves, 
ROS eat pa le for anyone concerned. Parents can hel 
be Bad me pra the game, even if it involves losing, can 
as ate : xing fun. (Parents may have to watch that they, — 
aca fe re win all the time, or even most of the time.) i 
pane eae not criticize activities in the home that se 
Be of re pe be pe needs them, because often they are A: 
n ine liaa f n his home and to his past. Once 
o irec yenold. T 7 ear-olds were chatting with the mother ~ 
iets eee ld. The mother of the younger child remarked | 
ter i s in the kitchen was difficult because her ~ 
A 2 Sasa on playing with water constantly. Then — 
loved Wea parent both remarked that their seven-year-olds 
Bon of Alves a W bat vies Ei ? “s was a CONCOC- ~ 
tise: of el ce hpas e, vegetable ¢ ye, vinegar, etc., etc. The 
ne t nree-year-old gasped: “Is that what I have te 
rward to—four more years O 


Bee ie tee Gia of this?” l . 
RTA a r play may seem babyish, wasteful of time, sheer 
ere ‘hat Bur, it may also make for a comfortable, easy play- 
Which s 1S relaxing for the child. Any simple activity 12 
E: i child can find just plain fun, apart from games OT 
s, helps him to feel that there is a time when he can be 

irces for happiness wit 


hi : eee 
eae that there are resou hin himself, 
at he does not have to depend wholly on the approval of 


his : 
group for his satisfaction. 


' 


Eights 


the observation 
r-olds is that they start to 
indication, not 


t the most common 
go to 
alone _ 


So 
m 
eone has made tha 


erste of eight-yea is. 
of thei Y themselves! Perhaps this is an i 
their E growth in judgment and independence, bu 
Be a Birds towards school. They g° willin 
SA ae beginning to feel a real delight 19 learni 
A of the past 1s exciting; the songs, the gym oa : 
be p-work, the science, all constitute a school world that can 
stimulating and wonderful for the child. 
ae can be a delightful age t° live with at home or in 
Bock: Eight-year-olds are beginning tO adjust themselves to ~ 
the demands of their school and of society: Girls who the yeat 
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A es 
before might have withdrawn from the more Vigor Som 
will often enter into them with zest, finding that they a ait 
and jump as well as their male companions. ey a a great 
try to be good sports, they talk about what is fair, aa ie 
part of their recreation time may be spent in decic OEN ” 
the rules should be, whether one child is playing a pE 

. whether the teams are evenly matched, and who shoul 
captain. “ale 
In spite of seeming ignorance of adult values and mor a 
eight-year-olds are gradually developing an ethical sense 
They begin to make judgments about the other boys ve 
girls: so-and-so js “horrid,” or “unkind,” or “unfair. E it 
difficult for an eight-year-old, however, to reach an adu 
standard of ethics. For instance, the majority of a group T 
choose to tease one child who is smaller or weaker. While ie 
child may feel individually guilty about the teasing, still t Si 
Sroup pressure is such that often no one will have the mor@ 
stamina to voice his convictions against it. > 
Eight-year-olds show their ethical development, howe 
in their admiration for great men, and when they talk ane 
bravery or courage. They like to do things for others. aime 
is the age when they want to give presents at Christmas: the 
or for birthdays. They enjoy giving, and they NE ngs 
approval they get from having given. They like to do th} or 
for others, to contribute to a Mile of Pennies campaig®, 
even to make things for younger sisters or brothers. | they 
Kight-year-olds like to structure their groups; that 18) hese 
like having captains, a chairman, a committee meeting. BES 
children are not old enough to understand the procedures a 
a committee meeting or the correct manner of choosing f 
Captain, but that does not matter, They like the e 
formality, some sort of group regulation that is pla too 
and fair. They are very ready to object when one child A i 
“bossy” or too “silly.” As a matter of fact, they are almos 50h 
hard on themselves when they adopt penalties for ee 
Sportsmanship, and need an adult to arbitrate. Agra are 
may be an attempt to order their lives, to feel that thi = 
Tegulations that help them as well as the other CMe 
The eight-year-old has reached a point where ther 


ost 
5 2 3 7 3 hi th. 
disturbing changes in his school career or his grow 


SS aes 


SS e M 


pensations for their weak spots. The 


the group, not accepted (by fami 


< School, they often find very wa 
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children who haye not been shamed or hurt because of their 
differences in body build or capacities will gradually begin 
to accept themselves. They seem to begin playing a definite 
role in their groups. As you observe eight-year-olds you see 


the beginnings of personality traits that are defences or com- 
chubby, short little girl 


who at six or seven was painfully aware of her stockiness may 


begin to be the jovial, gay, joking member of the group that 
keeps her “in” and gives her recognition. The thin, lanky, 
awkward boy who stood on the sidelines at games the year 
before may begin to compensate by burying himself in intel- 


lectual tasks, talking a great deal about what he can do or has 
\ 


~ done. 
ain strength from his identifi- 


The child of eight seems to g 


cation with his group, his family, his school. To be outside of 


ly or children), is a tragedy. 


So you will often find among eight-year-olds a few children 


who try in every way to be recognized. 

Whether your child is accepted in his group or not 
(especially if he is not), it is wise to invite his classmates home 
and to let the child know that his friends are welcome. Try 
inviting a friend to go with him to a cinema on Saturday, or to 
go on an outing, or to stay for dinner. It is much wiser to work 
out his problem through having his friends around than it is 
to do things with him alone. The recognition by even one 
child is often the “starter” for his acceptance. Also, if he is a 
poor athlete or small for his age or immature compared to the 


others, visits from his friends are helpful. There are many 


things which two children can enjoy that do not require 


muscle activity or fine co-ordination. 


Remember that, although boys and girls may separate in 
rm companionship with each 


other after school, in a home setting. They can take different 
more imaginative 


roles in games, which may make their play I 
and give each child a certain kind of success and feeling of 
importance he does not find in school, 

At six, you remember, the child seemed to stand alone, 
defiant and worried about his place and his standing. At eight - 
he has begun to become a real member of a group, giving up 
some of his own desires or whims in order to live with others 
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happily. Parents should recognize what a tremendous advance 


this is for the child; it is not always easy for him to ee 
up some of his individuality. Moreover, these children 2 


very immature; they must often exert great control over 


themselves in order not to hurt others. The child gives UP 30 
many of his spontaneous feelings and desires in order to WOE 

for a group goal that he may come home exhausted at the 
end of the day. His effort in physical activities, his mental 


_ exertion and his emotional control may result in a complete 


let-down after school. For that reason he may find that sus- 
tained active play in the evening is over-fatiguing, and he 
may like just to sit and talk to his parents or take a leisurely 
walk or listen to the radio, without doing anything that seems 
consti uctive. Parents must remember that the expenditure o 
energy in a group will be taxing on the child from now ON: 
Home should be a place where leisure and rest (even if tt 
seems like “Taziness’’) are a part of the child’s daily schedule- 

Children of eight begin to assume the mannerisms of thei 


_ Sang,” they want to wear the same kind of clothing, to 5€% 


the same films, listen to the same radio programmes a? 
“shine” in the same games, At this age parents and teachet 


-must make allowance for a great many breaches of 


taste and behaviour that may disturb family or friends, but 
that give the child standing with his age-mates. It is import 
ant for the child to keep his parents’ approval, though 


3 . $ z at 
Must sometimes go against their standards in order to BO a 
his position with the “gang.” 


If his parents scold the child for using slang, for being rude 


or disobedient, the eight-year-old may draw away from T 
family and keep his own counsel. Remember, however, the 
it is still difficult for him to meet the day’s demands in scho 


5 ; ; eit 
without unburdening himself to his parents at home, and b 


should not have to keep his own counsel or be his own SU 
He needs his parents, father as well as mother, so Be may 
have to lie about his school activities in order to keep H 
approval. If there are too many home regulations, t00 Ae 
Nagging about cleanliness or good speech or proper map a 
the cight-year-old may shrug his shoulders and decide no 
pay any attention, except when he has to. eof 
At this age, too, parents must recognize the importane 
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the playground in the child's life. Reading and writing may +) 
be easy for a child, he may be proficient in arithmetic, but ey 
usually he is not judged by his playmates according to his E Fa 
academic skill. Many an eight-year-old has been miserable, 
even though he was the prize student, because he could not ~ a 
measure up on the playground. Girls are a little more for- TE 
tunate than boys because their activities in groups are less 
demanding of physical skills. But even the girls ask more 
of one another than book work. They tease the goody-goody. nine 
prim little girl, and they are as ready as boys to label each aaa 
other “poor sports” or “sissies.” " 


How a Wise Teacher Helps 


of a varied school pro- 
a” at something. Parents ~ 
tial in the third class m 


| We must stress again the values 
| gramme that lets each child be “goo 
| can see why a wise teacher is as essen 
| as in the first or second. The children need supervision to 
| help them manage their relationships with one another. They 
need an adult on the playground who will prevent unfair; 
| unkind tactics; she (or he) should be an adult who will help 
the children grow ethically rather than impose stern moral 
values that keep the children tied to her authority. Children 
need to develop standards in themselves, and they can only 
do it by working out their own problems with her help. 

This understanding and awareness in a teacher does not 
mean that he must be unusually well trained or perceptive. 
We have often noticed that some young student teachers who 
are vigorous and energetic themselves are able to accept the 

- physical restlessness and vigour of youngsters in the early 
' _ primary years without considering them naughtiness. They 
are also ready to sympathize with the child who is timid or 
left out, the one who is not so vigorous. They are close 
enough to their own childhood to say: “J remember when I 


felt that way myself.” 
Young men who wor 


k in these lower-form groups are 


usually adored by the youngsters—gitls and boys alike, Men, 


first of all, don’t nag. They may say: “Stop it, Sue,” quite 
spontaneously and without rancour, but they do not usually 
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preach. Secondly, most of them have experienced the rough- 


x 2 ith- 
~and-tumble of masculine games and good-natured fights Wi 


out feeling them to be aggressive or hurtful. Thirdly, they 


know that what sounds like an insulting phrase from a six- 
or seven-year-old is usually a cover-up device, a defence an 
hot the sign of an unpleasant child. And, lastly, they can show 
tenderness and understanding without becoming too “oushys 
as the children would term an over-display of affection. 

We make this observation not because we think that all 
teachers should be young. On the contrary, young men an 
women often lack the techniques for handling groups T 
children that these junior children demand. Our point is thas 
the ability to “accept” children’s behaviour does not requis 
extraordinary patience or unusual self-control. It requir 
only a knowledge of what children are like. A good teache® 
cannot be shocked or dismayed by seemingly anti-social OF 
unkind acts. 

Eight-year-olds want to learn. They want to solve puzzles: 
which may be problems in arithmetic. They want to drata 
tize, to hear stories and to make up stories. But if parents 
not show an interest in what they are learning, or if ad 
keep only good marks or places in class in mind, the chi i 
interests may slowly fade and his learning become 
mechanical, humdrum task—necessary, but having 4 
significance in his life. ee i 

Parents do not make school more important by igno 
the child’s games, his friends, his leisure-time activities- ay, 
the contrary, they make school seem like an ever PIS 
burden unrelated to living or happiness. Real learning ae 
intellectual growth come not from memorizing of oe 
good marks in examinations; they are the pleasure of fin "the 
everywhere, in everything, a new facet, a new aspect ° 
same environment we know. f 

As we have said earlier, the new aim in schools 15 TAA 
teach children less than formerly, but to use many M0" ici 
their capacities for a deeper, happier learning. Anna | 
Writing and reading are still very necessary in our ie a 
but they are the means for making living easier, Re estan 
or reasons for living. We want to introduce this unde zinte 
ing into the child’s life, so that he will see not only P 


t £0 
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numbers but the reason for using them, so that he will read — 
not for separate words but for the meaning in books. We 
want to preserve and use in childhood the great possibilities 


i for learning that childhood has. ; 


f 

i Lying, Cheating, Stealing SS 

-old may begin to carry tales, or tell lies 

i or grossly exaggerated stories, to cheat in games or in school- 

work, to take things from others, no matter how well behaved 

or obedient he may be towards adults. Even the ingenuous 

child, the one who has never hidden his perplexities or his — 

feelings from his parents, will often turn up at home of an 

l afternoon with a small memento snatched from another ~ 
child’s locker. If parents look back to their own early days in 

) school they may remember pennies or halfpennies gained sub 

y rosa, a few marbles which were not their due, a game won 

| * by sleight of hand rather than skill. 

| 


The six- or seven-year: 


These are not evidences of trickery or chicanery in your 
child, nor are they evidences of any failure of yours as a 
parent. They are the result of the new pressures and expecta- 
tions that arise in the child’s group, in the classroom, and on 
i the playground. Many of a child’s feelings, which he does not 
show to his contemporaries, are expressed in this petty 
thieving or falsifying. Bear in mind that he is trying very 
hard to be sociable—not to scream like a baby when he is 
i; angry, or hit out at his next-door neighbour, or show acute 
\ hurt when he is teased or left out of a game. ‘ 

While we cannot ignore all of these acts—especially when 
an object comes home whose owner does not know it has 
i gone—we can, nevertheless, rule out phrases like: ‘Shame on 
f you,” “Wicked boy,” “Do you realize what you have done?” 
“March right up to your room and stay there until I call 


you,” etc. 
The first thing to remember is this: your © 
uite a lot of the lying or stealing that 80°° on in the school- 
room if he has emotional difficulties at home- Try wo) find out 
what is bothering him. Often just saying to a child: “You 
don’t need to take those things, Bobby; we can buy you a 


r child may do 
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d : $ viga 
Pencil sharpener like that if you want it. Just ask ee wert he 
Starter in facing the problem. If it still continues, pay noi aa 
~ attention to the child, relax discipline or efficiency at pe, r 
Spend time with him, give him some pocket-money, OF ay | 
1] 
| 
| 
| 
i 


ae asion: 
extra money to save or spend. Visit the toyshop occ 


Pe 
ally—not just on birthdays—and let him know that he can ge 


things from you without having to steal them. Some be 
efficient parent, in trying to teach her child money Va his 
may be inflexible about more sweets when he has spent Kes 
pocket-money, or adamant about a new toy, and so he s te 
money or trinkets from another child. When such thefts Er | 
or constant lies are told, it is a signal for attention—sp® 
attention—to the child for a while. 


ker’ 
. a 
In any case, whether your child is the outstanding ` taksi 97 


‘ R Find 
and “‘tall-tale-teller” of the group or not, see the teacher. 
Out what she says to 


: A ino— AM 
the children—if she says anything 
how she handles the entire situation. 


: z } ild out 

If she is a good teacher she does not point the ch oes 
with the finger of judgment and make him confess. She oor 
to him privately and suggests he give her the object ie the 
she can return it to the lost-and-found department, ore her 
cupboard in the room. She may say quietly: “Betsy ne ecially 
bracelet, Bobby,” and end the matter there. She is re z 
careful to watch that Bobby does not make a praa hi 
investigating the cloakroom. At each lapse she must hek Taa 
to see that the object will be returned without one 
him, but that it belongs to someone else who “needs 2 digo 

These petty thefts do not cause great furore and hin 
tion among the children. If one child continually takes n may 
it may provoke retaliation—and then the other childre more 
let him know that they disapprove. Their censure is 
effective than the adults’, too. well 

Remember to return objects that end up at home 4 that 
without fuss—and if the child asks about them just say em 
one of the children will want his possession. This ma e 
to you a far from good way of meeting the ethical Pr other 
All the children, however, are probably giving one or i wan 
indication of the stress and strain they feel. You doia er- 
to drive the feelings—and the lying and the chess child's 
ground by scoldings and punishment. Actually, t 


tealing. The same child would probably be highly i 

if an unknown person were to take a picture from the 
his classroom! LA 
There are subtle feelings of give and take among the 
young children who are learning to be sociable with or 
another. While they might not think of infringing upon adul 
property, their relations to one another have a differen 
quality; they are working out a code of their own, where 
lying to one another, or cheating or stealing, does not have th 


adult meaning we give it. f 
et Remember that within the family, for example, we do 
„always maintain strict rules of private property. These young 
-children seem to show a similar relationship to each other as 
~ regards property—a sort of taking things without fully recog 
‘nizing that an object is special or private. a 
vib “Sometimes, when they themselves realize what it means to 
og lose a very desirable possession, then they begin to think out 
~ their own ethics. These ethical ideas develop, but not over 
“night. Parents must remember not to tag the label “liar” or 
| = “cheat” or “thief” on a young child who has not felt wicked, 
but who, upon hearing those words, connects them with what K 


he has heard of adult criminals and becomes frightened about 
himself and his every childish act. 


Sex Interests of Sixes to Eights 


each school age most of them havi 


how babies are born. They have 


asked questions about 
usually accepted the answers given them, whatever those 
ge accept what their 


answers may be. Children of pre-school ag | 
parents tell them as true and right, and this includes an 
cceptance of facts about the origin of babies. bes 
_ When they reach school age, however, they may begin 
exchange information, and then some confusion results an 
some doubt as to whether Mother's or Daddy's version of 
} these “facts” is correct. One mother, who had answered the 
5 uestions honestly and simply, was baffled when her child 
e home from school one day and asserted that her mother! ee a 


By the time children ri 


All her friends said so, and they were right. nae oe 
In the early years of elementary school the chil is of 
interests are not primarily focused on the scientific fac va 
_ procreation. As we said before, the child is preoccupi 7 
mainly with his relationship to other children and with sk 
place in his group. He may, therefore, begin to observe or au 3 
questions about the size of his genital organs. He may lea" 
several new four-letter words and sometimes ask what a i, | 
mean. Even at seven or eight he may begin to whistle H { | 
girls or refuse to dress in a room with a girl, indicating & ng | 
vi 
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had made a big mistake. Babies, she said, came from StorX- | 


è 4 x 
and slightly different awareness of his own body and se 
differences. 


A 4 OCENE 
A child of seven or eight may ask for a baby broths nem 
sister and demand to know why he can’t have one. ( 


|: 1 "to 
child we know declared that her mother was “ just too lazy 


have a baby!) that- 
During this period from six to eight, parents may note me 
there are few direct questions such as: “Where did I e 
from?” but rather questions or observations that spriDS neii 
the child’s new interests, new awareness, and new Jeart oy 
from his group. 


An American writer, Dr. Fritz Redl, in an article 2 what 
“The Technique of Sex Information,” points out tha above - 
children need in the realm of sex education, over a about f 
scientific facts, is a clarifying of their own confus o r the 
those facts. Sex information has a different meaning ding 
child at every stage of growth, and it is only by understa™ ive 
this different meaning—or confusion—that parents ae < 
answers that help a child. i where 

As Dr. Redl points out, parents should try to find ou to hit 
the child’s confusion lies; they can help by listening A ult 
and asking him what he thinks, as well as giving iM © iy 
answers. Four-letter words should never be gree ae pe 
dismay, shocked looks, scoldings. It is better to let t ad. Lt 
said in the family than to make the child feel they ar sidet 
may be necessary to tell him that other people may e þe 
those words pretty dreadful and that perhaps it wa ually 
best not to say them in social situations. Children 
understand and co-operate. 


entitled | 
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3 Parents must also remember that a child's seemingl 
simple question may be only a feeler for information which 
might help to clear that confusion. For example, the young y 
“child may have little idea of what happens to his mother 
when she goes to the hospital to have her baby. He may also 
have heard stories of hospital experiences that sound alarm- 
ing. He begins to associate the two. He tries a question on his 
mother: “What will the doctor do to you?” In this case it may 
not be a request for details of the delivery-room, but rather s s 
a question about whether someone is going to hurt his mothe 
or take her from him. A simple story of how doctors must be 
sure that instruments are clean and sterile, how nurses help 
to keep mother comfortable in the hospital, of the care 2 
~ newborn baby needs—all create a picture that the child will 
understand, and are good reasons for the hospital stay. 
Children in these years often take special note of mother’s 
breasts, pat them, ask why there is this difference between 
men and women. Often younger children in a family where — 
the older ones are approaching adolescence make comments 
(often embarrassing ones) on their elder sister's breast 
development. 
There are so many 


BGS n 


oes! aim 


observations that are part of sex educa- 
tion that it is almost impossible for a child not to have some 
ideas, erroneous or otherwise, about his body and other © 
people’s bodies, about sex differences and about where babies 
come from, by the time he reaches school age. We have dis- 
cussed the importance of giving children correct information, 
positive attitudes about their bodies, about love and marriage, 
above all giving them a pattern ofl 


ove and family life thatis 
sound and will be their background for sexual information. 
This applies to the child at any age. Bes 
During these years the child will build up attitudes about: 
himself and his body, about his worth as a male or female to 
children of the opposite sex, about their impor 
or females. All these attitudes will eventually be part of his 
own grown-up sexual life and family life. Just as he needs to 
find his place in his group, to feel his skills are important, so 
he needs to build up respect for himself as a male (or female); 
he must feel comfortable with himself. A girl who thinks, for 
example, that her brother or his interests are given a favourite 


tance as males 
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place in the home, may not like being a girl. A eae 
grow up resenting her sex, resenting males and the Be be 
she feels they have in life. “Facts” about Pree pii 
make her feel any better now or in the future; they ag 
make her resent her own body and its female function 
even more. 

Keep in mind that when you show favouritism to Ou 
children they may get the mistaken notion that boys # a 
better than girls, or vice versa. These are the years to clea 


that confusion by respecting each child for what he is 2M! 
what he does. 


Comics 


Comics are omnipresent in the family home today. Ban ee 
laugh at them, decry them as you may, they still find th 
Way into almost every child’s hands. sot to 
Various studies of our comic-reading youngsters po!” a 
some general conclusions about the use of comics: , ee A 
readers and poor readers alike peruse the comic mage 
child may have had a background of good literature, aie: 4 
have had good books read to him from the time he was the 
he may, when he is able to read, “eat up” books—and ye 
will read the comic, too. lurid, 
Some children are mightily disturbed by the more ks in 
sensational type of comic book. Others take such boo 2 
their stride and are much more deeply moved, for examp, 
by Hans Christian Andersen’s story of the little meray pE, 
few children identify themselves with the comic-strip les © 
disrupt the school day by playing out over-exciting eae 
violence. Most children, on the other hand, are ready A t the 
good-humouredly at the magic, superhuman gifts the 
comic-book character is said to possess, but they go on Te? 
the comics. : ho até 
‘The-general conclusion seems to be that children W BP i: 
deeply worried and anxious about themselves, who De tales 
im stand in reality, may be more upset by the luri, py: 
which some comics portray. Very few children with a ne g5 
wholesome family life, full of satisfaction in everyday t 


imagination (and 


` book hero doesn’t stand up when 


"strength which will neatly combat the comic 
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will be deeply affected by them. Many comics are not really 
imaginative; they depend on the re ys 
the language is often poor, and thi 
a very unreal impression of grownup life or love or language; 
in this case it is in the parents’ and the child’s favour that 
children learn their basic attitudes about life from people 
close to them, not from such books or magazines. ee 
It seems to us that there may be one explanation for the 
rise in popularity of the comic—especially the comic with the — 


ti. 

f AE as ee 
super-hero. You may remember that, in considering theater 
development of the six-year-o 4 


ld, we pointed. out how he 
suddenly. becomes aware of the world and its rules and 
regulations. He wakes up to the fact that there are other 
people and other children who may threaten him, displace 

him, perhaps hurt him. Six-year-olds are avid comic fans. This 
may very well be a reflecti 


ion of their need to establish the 
justice and order which will ensure them protection against 
hurt and disorder, against the abolition of fairness and 


democratic law. 
OF course, it is amusing to think that the comics are not. 


produced by six-year-olds but by grownups, and reflect the 
wishful thinking) of those adults. Maybe ~ 
the six-year-old’s dream of a super-mighty man isn’t restricted — 

to six-year-olds alone! Perhaps they are a wishful answer to a 
confusing world situation, a kind of folktale where the super- 
hero will use his strength and extra-human powers to put 
down injustice and preserve law and order. It is not a fan: 
tastic wish, nor a bad wish for a child, if you look at it objec- 
tively..It is, however, a child’s wish, and when the dream ` 
of a super-hero becomes a grownup’s ideal, or when children 

are given no real pattern of honesty and fairness as they 
grow, then this dream becomes a negative ideal. Boys and 
girls as they mature can see possibilities in themselves and im 
real people for strength, fairness and courage. They want to 

see those ideals practised, to identify themselves with people 


in the past or the present who show those virtues. The comic- 
a child begins to get a sense 


later on. Give him a 
e, resourcefulness and 
s in later years. 


of his own strengths and capacities 
chance now to develop: independenc 
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a à 
i F 
What can parents do about the comics? A parta he 4 
parent group's) first approach would be to try to in ‘bee 
the publishers of comics, in order to discourage the pu Me A 
tion of unnecessary tales of torture, violence and crime. OU 


i the — 
Comics are no credit to the artist, the story-teller Or why 
publisher. 


Secondly, wh: 
animal stories, 


likeable. 


Why should such a picture be appealing to children? Thc 
answer is fairly obvious: because in most of their b00 
young children seldom find stories of the normal, rong 
mischievous, unthinkingly destructive behaviour of ou i 
children. Such stories may be very heartening to the cht oe 
Parents get irritated every day, but how many parents Paal vy 
irritable in young children’s books? Children use Be: 
try to get out of chores or responsibilities every day—but this 
many books let a child know that he is no different in ular 
respect from any other child? There is a book, very POP ans) 
with youngsters, The Golden Basket by Ludwig Bene 
which has retained its popularity in our home for hotel 
years. In one incident, two little girls play boat in a the 
room. They need water for their play, and so they pola bes 
water from the large water-jugs in their bedroom (it’s an pot 
fashioned hotel!) on to the floor. The little girls aoe Me 
naughty or destructive—they’re just enthralled with t 
game in the funny old hotel bedroom. Children love the 
and the incident—it sounds so familiar! À mics, 

Parents, therefore, ‘might read these really comical c° eally 
and enjoy them with the child. And if parents ate ype 
broad-minded, they might try a few of the super-hero niles 
of magazine, too, not because they’re all good or worth Mihi ) 
but simply to become familiar with what children are ar). 
At times you can’t help letting out a loud guffaw at tm evices s 
of situation in which the hero finds himself, or the 


oe Rare i 
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“he uses to get out of them. He uses the same exclamati 
or magic word at the same times in almost every adventure. 
You'll find that your child begins to discriminate between 
what is “tripe,” as he puts it, and what isn't. 4 
. If your child is going to read the comics (and he probably 
is) he might just as well start now to find out for himself the — 
difference between good literature and a poorly written story. A 
However, don't scoff too much at your child’s taste in liter 
ture. If you read the comics, read them for the story as (ie 
child does, and not with the determination that you're going” 
to be sarcastic at every turn of the page. He can’t take it anyi 
more than you could if someone were to read a book over 
your shoulder, making constant comments on the text. Give 
the child a chance to progress in taste by himself, and donit 
forget to read other books with him, too—humorous books, 
tales of other children, stories of animals, stories told with ~ 
imagination and good illustrations. (The Babar series by | 
Jean de Brunhoff are very nice examples of normal family- 
life incidents, including the mischief-making Arthur, the 
sprightly monkey Zephir, and the story of the elephant 
babies.) The “Mary Poppins” stories are also excellent for ~ 
“real-life” incidents as well as magic. 


x 


Radio and Television 


Radio and television programmes have one thing to be said 

for them: like the comics, they give almost all of our children 

a common interest and, like the comics, they have presented i 
parents with a common problem. What parents must always 4 { 
consider before they try to rule out certain programmes (or ~ 
certain comics) is this: what do they mean to the child; why — 
does he like listening to them? For one thing, many of them ~ 
represent adventure, a pioneer spirit, gun-play, fast thinking, — 
fast action—and the “good guys” coming out on top: Then. 
consider what the child does every day, the problems he 
meets, the difficulties he must work through, step by step, 
with set-backs and defeats—on top of the world one day, 
in the depth the next. Is it harmful if, occasionally, he feels 
that a swift horse, an open prairie and a trusty weapon 
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f > z = ex 
represent what he would like to have at his command; may h 


not fancy himself, once in a while, as the valiant, tone 
defender of the weak and the defenceless? Children, Bes, 
' ber, are as much caught in their perplexities, their a 
encounters with group problems, as we in ours. We oan A 
~ t00, in music, or literature, the cinema—perhaps alcohol. He 
don’t escape all day long, or ignore our difficulties—but t 
occasional release may be a help. 

This is what we must bear in mind before making ae 
generalizations, at any time, about an individual cha 
interests. Now, start thinking specifically. Does your one 
haye opportunities to play with his friends—at home? Is Oe 
time in the evening when you can read to him, or talk to yea 
or make things with him? What about his school life and a 
friends there? Is he finding satisfaction in a real situation 
does he make up for no satisfaction or success in schoo K 
either on the playground or in the classroom—by consta 
radio or television attendance at home? o 

For those children having any of these difficulties televisi ; 
or radio may be a complete escape into a world of fanai 
Therefore, take stock of all the child's difficulties and wore 
family and group relationships. What’s missing—and ee 
kind of assistance does the child need? Neither the tle 
set nor the radio is the basic problem. What can you cess 
offer your child help in coping with his real problems es. 
fully, so that the synthetic fantasy programme and the oe ling 
it provides will not be your child’s only answer for a our 
with life situations? You may have to give him more © oi d's 
time, a place for friends, some materials suitable to the € ae 
interests and age—hobby kits, tools, a work-bench, 4 an 
struction set, perhaps a set for making model planes OF ne it 
You may have to see your child’s teacher and talk to her à 
your child so that she can help you. 1 the 

Then try limiting the programmes in this way: te revel 
child he may choose three or four programmes, or wha fr0 
number will seem fair, so that he doesn’t have to switch ee 
very many to very few suddenly. Try to choose some a 
grammes that you will listen to with your child, look fo with 
to and talk about with him. If he can share them more 
you, even that helps him to be less alone and makes 1t @ 


Sy 


a sociable occasion. Then, fi 
grammes you can share; once 


This kind of treat helps him to co-operate w 


"When you participate in drawing or painting, 


“tive statements abou 


- cutting down on prog) 
-~ sides of the problem, 


or its daily adventure. 


age, that he no longer need 
“messy in the house. Unfo 


_house and parents’ ears, are perhaps better for th 
development. 


` discuss what their children are listening to 


nd o onal humor 
in a while offer an 
when he can listen to a late programme which you both enj 

hen you must 


down on the number of programmes. 


Does he do anything creative himself—with you, or alo: 


when you he 


make up stories, or write his stories down and makea b 
of them, then he is not being merely a spectator or j 
faudience”—he is also doing and creating, too. How abo 
helping him and his friends to present a radio programme 
their own, and then really being on hand to listen to ang 
watch it? Can you suggest props or noise-makers he might use 
= When you eliminate some programmes (especially th 
unsavoury blood-curdling type) do you offer, also, some posi- 
t things he can do, or programmes he- 
f the day? A reading-time with 
more than substitutes for th 
olve the problem merely b 


new activities you have pro 
ammes; often one programme may be ve 
all the children talk about it in school, re 


g 


when the child reached school 
ed to play or make a noise or be 
rtunately, there may now be no 
other solution for him than to substitute radio and television 


programmes for some of the things that, though hard on the 
e child’s — 


You may have assumed, 


When parents get together in group meetings they can 

and then ma 
some sort of group decision about programmes that wil 
give the children time to listen to their favourites and preven 
each individual child from feeling unfairly treated. 


IX 


HELPING YOUR CHILD IN 
JUNIOR SCHOOL 


TARTING to go to school, as we have said before W 
Gane alarming experience for the five-year-old T 
At the age of seven, when he moves on to junior sch F 

he has another ordeal to face, but the fact that he has ae ; 
Spent two years in infant school is a great help to the © py 
especially if his early experience of school has been a hang 
one. In the infant school children learn to adapt thems¢ 
to school life. Just seeing the older boys and girls can 
stimulating and wonderful to a five-year-old. He loves tO > 
that he belongs to the same school that they attend. “id has 

Some parents are faced with a problem. Their ch ae 
Bone to an infant school, where the programme Wee if an 
and geared to the child’s growth socially, emotions pro 
physically. Then he starts in a junior school, where cademic 
gramme is much more rigid and formal, where aca child 
skill rather than all-round activities are stressed. ee, ae 
finds it difficult to adapt himself to these new cont ii for 
What are parents to do? How are they to prepare the chee 
such a change, and what can they do to supplement the $ 
programme at home? 

In such cases parents will want to consider and dec 
themselves a number of things: exper 

1, Has the child had a good ‘solid background of aire 
ence that will help him to learn the academic skills a he 
in the first form? If so, he will usually keep pace W1 
other children in learning those skills, j - more 

2. Does your home provide many opportunities a will 
experiences—in music, in art, in growing things, whi 
supplement a limited school curriculum? read to 

8- How about the child’s interest in books? Do you 
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feel 


ide for 
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him? Does he have books at home that represent a wide range 4 


of subjects—from just “fun” books to informative books about — 


animals, farms, boats, cities, trains, children of other lands? 
This kind of library will help to keep alive reading interest, 
as well as form a background for reading ability. 

4. Is there a chance for your child to play with friends in 
his home as well as on his playground or “block”? With 
them he can be a normal, noisy, inquisitive, energetic child 
who gets from his play a feeling of kinship; and with them he 


will develop a sense of belonging despite the break between 


home and school. 

5. Can he, at holiday time, 
in planning the trips? Can he v 
on projects that are real? These w 


go on trips with you, take part 
vork with Daddy or Mother 


jobs well done. 


Often, when there is a good home background of interests” 


for the child, school may be dull but not harmful. Children 
can “take it” now as they did fifty years ago. Six- or seven- 
year-olds should not have to attend poor schools; they should 
not have to spend several hours sitting still, concentrating on 
a few subjects, cut off from the many other learning experi- 
ences that should be part of every child’s growth. But, in such 
poor school situations, they gradually develop a sort of self- 
protection, whether it’s daydreaming or a “devil-may-care™ 
attitude, or just deciding among themselves that school is 
something to be put up with but not to be considered a vital 
part of life. The majority of children can adjust themselves to 
a poor school environment if necessary, provided home and 
family supply some of the missing experiences. 

There are, and there always have been, the few children 
who cannot defend themselves psychologically in an unhappy 
junior-school environment. They may have certain disabili- 
ties: their speech, their physical growth, or their social rela- 
tions with other children may not be up to par—that is, not 
up to the demands of junior school. They may be targets for 
teasing from the group while they are also under pressure to 
read or write or speak correctly. 

It may be too much for a child to 
fronts—against stiff school pressure an 


defend himself on two 


ill help to develop sustained ~ 
interest, the desire to finish jobs, the satisfaction of seeing- 


d teasing from the 


y 


Web ne 
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" other children, Even a very warm home environment cannot 
help very much. Parents should not undermine the eniga 
faith in people by saying that other children are “unkin 


or the teacher is “no good.” And yet they must help the child i 
Tito feel that, in spite of his disabilities, he can learn happily 


and live with others happily. Even with the inconvenienti 
9f long travelling, a good school with a sound child-centré 


should explain 


differences. This should not be a frightening tale. Later } 
there are bumpy periods when the child is afraid he may 
fail at school, it often helps for a mother to tell him about het 
own childhood experiences in school—what bothered her an 
frightened her. It’s a comfort to a child to know that grow? 
ups, seemingly competent and wise, faced teasing themselves 
when they were children, and had miserable as well as happy 
times, i 
Parents should avoid tension at home before the first 4a 
of school arrives. It is most unwise to make school seem # 
the end of life at home; especially during the prece ye 
Summer months, this atmosphere might grow up. Observa 
tions by parents that the child’s summer freedom is drawi38 
to a close, that he must begin to “behave” himself at homa 
since school is in the offing, etc., etc., can heighten the child's 
worry and make him feel that school is another Wor foi 
Jail. This is the best time for parents to say to themselveli 
‘School living is important for the child, yes. Family living fi 
important, too. We will not spend the next twelve or siktira 
years worrying about reading, writing and arithmetic. z 
make home life happier, full of shared family experiences, 
that our child will have the confidence in his parents wh 
ell need for many years.” Family interest for the chi e 
should be so sustained that there is always at least one per 
€ Won't have to worry about—home. If he is not conce 


Z 


i A ; Ait 
about his parents’ 


marks or promotion or “good” 
Jose his fears about school. — 


dies The Schoolroom 


The teacher in the lower forms is a very important pe 
~ to the children. She is a new adult, but during the first 
the children grow to know her and like her, to expect fai 
and kindness from her. In the first two forms, especial 
children are confused if there is a change in teachers, and 
a new teacher is introduced in the middle of the ye 

Children often lose their confidence and become disorgan 
Since shifting allegiance is disturbing for younger childr 
most schools today agree that these children should have on 
established form room where most of their activities ar 
centred. Con 

| At one time a system called the platoon system was tri 
in a number of schools in America. It meant that the childre 
i vere divided into two groups or platoons. Ea 
from one classroom to anoth 


a study base. The plan was given 
that tried it initially. Young 
changes in people and places, and the one familiar form ro 
continues to be the best place for them, with the excepto 
of course, of gym or rhythms rooms. However, considering 
the growth needs of sixes, sevens and eights, the form roo 
will have to afford large space for constructive play activit 
and the materials for those activities, space for the childr 
to move about and the kind of chairs and tables suited 
eir size and comfort. 
Here are some changes you will find in : 
"he screwed-down benches and desks are being replaced by 
i ovable chairs and tables. Children don’t all work together 
~~ on the same task or lessons at the same time; a few may Te d 
"while others paint, or build, or work in their “shop.” Th 
teacher circulates freely, too: she is not always at her d 
‘near it; when there is a “discussion” period or a sto 


schoolrooms today. — 
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telling time she often sits in a semicircle with the ee, 
on their level—rather than at a height and separate Y 
desk. Schoolrooms are beginning to look like what they z ar 
to-be—workrooms in which children carry through real, pi 


onde -o . = 7 ci an 
poseful activities that spring from their own needs 
interests. 


And children in school are allowed to talk! Some ee 
call this change “disorder,” “lack of discipline,” “distespetaa 
But consider a moment the environment that adults ike aay 
their work. Are we always silent? Are bosses who prota 
laughter or suggestions or some moving back and for 
popular ones? And yet adults are better able to sit aa rly 
and control themselves than children are. The more “il 3 
the modern classroom can afford a happy, healthy © 


environment, the more nearly it becomes a living, 
experience for children, 


The Individual Teacher 


j} 

What can parents do if they are not satisfied that the sh 
programme is the best for their own child? Then, more era- 
ever, the family is essential, and so is parent-teacher co hida 
tion. The teacher may need to know more about your © that 
background, and she is often grateful for any information Eri 
helps her to sce why the child may not be able to Bi; is 
trate as well as his age-mates. The individual teache t 
important in any school programme no matter what 
curriculum. fered 

Good teachers in any kind of school have always ° that 
children a helping hand, a pat on the back rather theit 
hurtful, shaming words. Certainly children should face tha 
difficulties, for it is by working through difficulties i n 
growth and learning take place. But it takes morë js 0 
one year to discover where such difficulties exist, and it a hi 
incentive for a child’s learning if he is labelled “dull” 1! 
first year at junior school. ijdreD 

Parent-teacher talks are the best ways of helping ch rtan 
when promotion in the first three forms is more imp? an 
to the school than the individual child’s development 


} 
| 
) 
| 


motion, but the individual teacher interpre 
and works with your child. Sh 


off to a corner to weep. The t 
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happiness. When a child fails, he either becomes withdrawn | 
or he puts up a front that says: “J don’t care.” Often teachers 
may see these signs at school and mistake them for poor work 
attitudes; children don’t want to be “sissies” and show their 
incompetent feelings—especially when they are away from 
home. ; 
A particular school sys 


tem may emphasize marks and pro- 
ts the programme 


e is more important than the 

School policy. Her attitude towards your child will tell him 
whether he is competent, whether he can learn. Therefore; 
your contact as a parent with the teacher will directly ~~ 
influence your child’s happiness at school. $ 

Often teachers (or parents, for-that matter) have very little 
realization that a few words—intended to spur a child’s efforts — 
“may hurt him deeply. If he is at all conscientious, if he 
likes adults and wants to be liked by them, he will take what 
they say very seriously. Teachers, like any other human 
beings, make mistakes, and they are usually ready to admit 
them when there is a mutual trust between parents and 


teachers. 
One of the outstanding te 


achers we know gave us a very 
simple example of such a mistake. She had, in her first-year 
group, a little girl who was delicate, fragile and easily bruised. 
The teacher rightly felt that the child was paying too much 
attention to herself and every little bump she received. One 
day the child fell on the playground and immediately went 
eacher decided that just this 

once she would pay little attention to the bump and try to 
make light of the accident: “Come on, Amy, it’s all right, 
you're not hurt badly.” Later, when the school nurse 
examined the child’s head there was an open cut that needed 
immediate attention and that must have been very painful 
for the child. The teacher, a mother herself and a wise, syma 
athetic adult, was aghast. She had chosen just the wrong 
moment to try to do the right thing—to develop a better 
attitude in the little girl towards herself and towards her 


group. 
And so it goes with many such school incidents, where 
children will not be bruised physically but may be hurt 
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i i TON 
Psychologically more than a teacher can tell. Here ie whe! 
parents can help the teacher without criticizing or scolding: 


Many Channels of Learning 


TE the child does not learn to read because he does not v 
understand the function of reading or see the reason for $ va 
and if the school is not sympathetic to his pattern of o an 
then he will need all the confidence and trust you can ae 
him. He will need to develop a number of interests at ra to; 
=n play, painting, clay work, block-building, being iia he 
looking at books—any one of which may be just wha $ 
requires for growing and for learning. -essute 
A school that” puts the heavy hand of academic pré g 0 
on a child in its first school-year may not be too well 5: 
other channels of learning either. Or perhaps such a neg å 
may apply the same pressure to other activities and rate blogi 
building as “satisfactory,” “mediocre,” “poor. 
almost better not to include such play materials in 2 jay: 
room than to force a child to measure up to others 1n BE 
Tt seems to us that telling a child he is “no good” at ee for 
or “very poor” with blocks may close the only avenlt 
being himself that is left to him. «4g and 
Experimenting in play is the child’s active learning “e 
growing. Reading and Writing are skills through vie to 
child can continue to learn, When you give him a cha jean | 
be creative, imaginative, thoughtful, he will continue tO x 
despite the fact that he has not yet mastered the new hing 
reading and writing. Can you imagine, however, an OS 
more hurtful than to be told you cannot play well? A Pa t 
role, if such rating exists in the school, would be to 1 confi 
child relax at home, be himself, play, have friends, fee ainst 
dent, do a job which he does well—all as a safeguard ag 
possible hurtful school pressure. value 
Perhaps parents feel that we have overstressed the to 8° 
of play in the child’s life—especially when he has bee eae a 
to school. But play cannot be overstressed. It is not Ining 
vent for the child’s excess energy; it is his way of CR þin 


his two Worlds—his private world and the world outsid 


rave y 
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self—and he needs it just as acutely at s l 
Nor is it enough to “let the child play” as a device for 
getting him out of the way. There should be some space, no 
matter how small, for the child’s belongings, where they are 
given the same regard as the trinkets Mother or Father keeps 
in a special box. We do not mean that they should be handled 
gingerly; we mean they should not be tossed into a corner 
or a box, haphazardly, without discrimination. Other people’s 

_ possessions are not treated that way unless they are discarded — 
or outworn. 

The child's “pretend” games should be given hearing—and © 
not laughed at or treated as nonsense. Parents who listen to 
their children do not need to be told by the teacher what 
concepts and ideas, what vocabulary skills, the child possesses. HE 
His informal observations are important. Do parents realize S 
that in these observations he combines, very often, his latest 


knowledge, his newest development in language, his dreams 
or fantasies about the world? A little boy, playing on his re 
swing at six years of age, declared he was “doing his ‘ʻadoles- 5 
cence.’ ” (In his mind the word was probably spelled “adol 7 


-Tessons.”) Some time earlier, after the advent of the atom- 
bomb, he had spoken about “Eve and Atom.” These are not 
unusual observations; most children confuse what they have = 
heard, or try to reconcile the things they have heard and 
learned. Parents do not need to delve into psychology to find 
out what goes on in the child’s mind—he tells-or shows you, 
if you pay attention. 
If parents listen to children’s questions—and now we are í 
speaking of the school-age child, not just the three-year-old 
of the constant query—it should not be hard to convince them 
that learning to read is no more important than those ques- 
tions. What will he read about when he learns to read? The 
‘things other boys and girls do: cities, machines, farmers, 
ships, trains, animals, the sun, the earth, the lands he hasn't 
seen. Is it not more important that he knows as much as he 
can before and while he is learning to read? His language and 
his understanding of languages are far beyond his skills in 
reading, and they will be for a long time. Must he wait to 
learn about things nearest him until, in his tenth or eleventh 
year, he can understand concepts in reading—complicated i 
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"ideas with puzzling words, which he could have understood at 
six if they had been explained in simple terms? 


Children will share their lives with parents in these young 
years, if parents share their lives and their home with the 


“child. Give him a place to work, materials to work with and ~ 


acceptance of his playtime. Certainly there will be some 
regulations: “Please mop up the water,” “Could you move 
your building [or your engine, or your game] now?” But if 
parents accept the child’s creativity in play, they also accept 
and respect a child’s way of learning and thinking. ; 

This advice to parents is not a plea to avoid the intellec- 
tual; reasoning and thinking go on—permitted or unper- 
mitted. Even at seven, however, thinking can be either logical 
or confused. Help the child to see relationships between one 
thing and another. Help him to arrive at satisfactory answers 
to his questions, to see order in the universe, not disorder. 


Children who cannot put two and two together, so to speak,’ 


in their own living and play, will not have much understand- 
ing of what two plus two means on paper. 


Reading 


Research studies of children state that most of them are not 
ready to learn to read until the age of six years and six 
months. We have talked about this “reading readiness.” It 
means a great many things, all tied together. Physical readi- 


ness: when eyes can focus on small print, when hand and eye ` 


can co-ordinate; mental readiness: when a child begins to 
understand that words mean something and are not just little 
squiggles on paper; emotional readiness: when he has no fear 
of tackling the job, and this, in turn, may affect physical and 
mental readiness. 

Let’s say that Peggy Brown can’t concentrate on reading- 
Her physical movements are jerky and unexpected. She “flies 
off the handle” easily. She’s always rushing in a headlong 


fashion into other children, into desks and chairs. She dis- 


turbssher group at playtime, rest-time, lunch-time, reading- 

time. She hurts children unintentionally; as a matter of fact 

her actions remind you of a three-year-old in a hurry. ` 
Physically, Peggy is six and a half, but she’s not ready to 
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tead. Her lack of physical co-ordination is affected by some 
emotional difficulty. Try as she may, her teacher can’t fix 
Pegey’s whole attention on anything—certainly not printed 
words. The teacher works slowly with Peggy to find areas — 
where the little girl can settle down, where she can focus, 
physically as well as mentally. Until Peggy settles down inside 
she will have difficulty in reading. 5 
And so we see how reading readiness involves a sort of all- 
round growth, where one phase of development affects 
another. Peggy, who is normally developed for her age, fails 
to read because of some very deep worry, which, in turn, 
affects her physical activity. i 
Reading readiness involves also a child’s experience with 
things around him. The kind of experience and the way in 
Which the child relates himself to it are important. Is he aware 
of people, places and things? Is he interested in them? Does 
he observe what goes on around him? Has he learned to hear 
(or ignore) sounds—not only in words but in the wind, the 
siren blowing, the cries of animals or birds? Does he make up 
sounds and play with sound in games or in music? Does he 
enjoy being read to? Do signs in shops, on buses, on hoardings, 
on doors, mean anything to him? They are commonplace to 
adults, but not to the child. Does he ever ask what they mean? 
= How about his own name? Does he show any interest in 
learning what are his initials?. Does he pretend to “write” 
like grownups, or to read? Does he look at pictures and ask 
what they mean? Does he like nonsense words and phrases? 
Does he like to make them up himself? This list of questions 
could go on for ever. Though they may sound simple, they are | 
a few of the questions that help us to discover whether a 
child is going to find meaning and interest in what he reads. 
They are part of “reading readiness.” j 
Does this mean, then, that parents and teachers must not 
provide incentives for learning to read? Not at all. What we — 
do is to respond when a child asks questions; we give him 
simple answers that he can understand. When the child asks 
what a certain sign says, we tell him this is “In,” that says 
“Out,” this says “Cold,” that says “Hot,” that says “Go,” this 
Says “Stop,” this says “Break glass in case of fire,” that says 


“Juicy Fruit.” We are often asked these questions long before 


finds that there is a logical connexion between the sign he 


| Sees and the place where he finds it. We adults have learned, 
~ for example, that a road sign that is like a letter Z on the slant 
-means “There is a bend on the road ahead.” We know that 


mean long before they sound out the words or spell them. 
They may read whole sentences before they can recognize 
“one simple word by itself, when it has no connexion with a 
total situation. This is one reason why parents are advised 
Not to try to teach reading at home by a method they them- 

selves learned in school, years before. 
In many infant school rooms today, real materials and 


_ experiences are the centre of the programme. For example, 


if block-buildings are going up in the room, there is an almost. 

constant demand for signs that say “Tunnel,” “Dairy,” 
“Dock,” “Brown’s General Stores’—the words that declare 
the purposes of the buildings. Such programmes work hand 
in hand with community resources. There is always an oppor- 
tunity, whether in a farm area, a factory town or a large city, 

for children to see things at work, and teachers are trying to 
give children this kind of understanding of what goes on 
around them. 

When children talk in the classroom about what they saw 
on a trip it is surprising to find how unclear they are about 
what they saw or what was going on. By discussing the trip or 
telling stories about it they will often clarify it as well as learn 
from each other's observations. Sometimes the whole group 
contributes to one story, as each child recounts his observa- 
tions. Then this story may be printed on a blackboard in 
large letters, or on a large sheet of cardboard, so that the 
children can see the stories they dictated. This kind of 


approach to reading is not a “fad.” It is recognizing that 


children begin to see the need for reading, for printed signs: 
for writing, as they work and play. They see that it is as neces- 


sary in their lives at school as it is to adults at home or at work. 


There is usually a lag between the child’s desire to read and 


ioe 


“$0” on a white disk means “You may drive at thirty miles — 
per hour.” Children, too, learn what words, phrases, sentences 
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his ability to read, but remember that all intervening experi- 
ence is not wasted; it is being built into ideas that will be used 
in later reading when the child recognizes words. A 

Playing word games or number games may be part of the — 
school syllabus, and parents can «use such games, too, to 
develop reading or number concepts. But there is this to look 
out for: if the child likes to play a game, it is all to the good; 
if the game is imposed as a learning device, the child might 
just as well have the old, formal reading or number instruc- 
tion, Children want to feel that they are doing jobs—not 
playing games. Build a syllabus around child interest and 
learning and you have something sound and real. Disguise 
in any way you want a syllabus wholly devoted to teaching 
reading, writing or arithmetic, and it still remains the 
teacher's syllabus—not the child’s. ; 


Ways of Teaching Reading 


Studies have shown that children learn reading differently. 
Some learn by sound, some by visual memory, some by con- 
necting action pictures with words. It is not too easy to 
diagnose in one year each child’s way of learning, which is © 
another reason why new curricula include all kinds of 

" activities. 

Schools now also include work books, which are not stan- 
dard texts but which children can use separately and inde- 
pendently to proceed at their own speed in learning. Many 
Junior-school rooms have a number of books, with large print, 
interesting stories, and good pictures, from which the child 
can select. The long weeks of plodding through one standard 
primer, going over the same words, seeing the same pictures, 
are fast becoming outmoded. 

When children have an opportunity to move about in class- 
rooms, to talk about the books they are using, it is the best 
incentive in the world for learning to read. Sometimes the 
“fast”? readers are pressed by the slower ones to read their 
books aloud, especially if these books are interesting or 
humorous. School libraries, where children can select books 

themselves, encourage independent choice and an interest in 


a wide variety of books. 
HYC-H 
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_ In a good primary syllabus there is a chance for teachers 

to work with children individually and in groups. There is no 

_stress on absolute silence, but always a chance for children to 

ask questions about words, pictures or phrases that puzzle 

them. There is a chance for children to compare notes, to 
remark aloud on something funny, to tell the teacher ‘“This 
is hard,” or “This is an easy book.” 

By the third year teachers in such syllabuses can usually 
see where marked learning difficulties exist. There are some 
special tests that may be used to diagnose a child’s difficulty 
if the teacher cannot analyse the difficulty herself. In a few 
cases specialists on reading difficulties may have to work with | 
individual children, since the child may require more time ~ 

and specialized knowledge than a teacher can offer. Where - 
home and*school co-operate from the first form on emotional 
or physical difficulties, such “problems” occur very infre- 
quently. Where parents ignore or refuse to recognize the 
child’s real problem, then even the specially trained person 
may have a hard time reaching and correcting the child’s 
=- difficulties. There is no one answer to parents who ask, for“ 
example, “How can I work with my child during the summer 
holidays to help him next year in school? He’s eight and 
beginning to resist going to school because he can't read. 
What methods should I use?” À 
f We can only offer what seems to work with most school 
‘children. First ask the teacher which method to use with 
your child. Secondly, ask yourself what are the child’s special 
abilities and interests. Is he fairly well oriented in his environ- 
ment? Are his interests and understanding of things around — 
~~ him far beyond his ability to read? Get books, then, that are 
interesting and that he does not consider “‘babyish.” Many a 
~ boy will refuse to read “Jill goes up. Jill goes down” —even ite 
the text is accompanied by a picture of a slide or a see-saw. 
Encourage the child to read ahead as much as he can without ~ 
stopping constantly for each little puzzling word. Don't g0 
back to the same page of the same book until he knows it by” 
heart. When he stumbles on a word, tell him the word} don't 
wait for him to guess or to puzzle frantically. Don’t make 
every word a hurdle. It breaks up the meaning of the ser- 
tences and dampens the interest. : 


ee a a 


background for continued reading interest and skill. 
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Again, however, we ask parents to consider all the activities — 
in which'a child takes part. Even when he learns to read 
words and sentences he will not necessarily go on reading 


happily, easily, unless his parents read to him, talk to him, 
offer him numerous simple experiences that are his best — 


Dramatics, Storytelling, Discussions 


Language Arts is the general name given to any and all the 
school subjects that include language. Reading is one of them. 
Dramatics and storytelling, by the child or to the child, are 
also language arts. In the first three years of school life, 
children put into language more and more of their ideas. 
Many schools today realize that you can teach children a rote 
song or you can ask them to memorize poetry, but that if 
there is no feeling for the song or the poetry it might as well _ 
not have been learned. And this is not, let us add, a plea for 


omission of all poetry or song from the school curriculum. 


You can give children assigned roles in a play with lines to be 
memorized, but you cannot teach them to feel the parts they 


< are assigned unless they have had some experiences that help 


them to understand their roles. 

Young children develop and clarify their own ideas in _ 
language, and their ideas grow from observation. They can 
create stories, poems, songs, of their own, which show how 
much they observe and how deeply they feel about people 
and things around them. Today, in many schools, the early < 


' primary grades include opportunities for children to drama- X 


tize their own experiences freely, in their own way, without 
rehearsal or memorizing. ; 
Children from infant to junior school usually work out ~ 
familiar scenes in their dramatic productions. They play 
out what they know, slight variations on the familiar. By the 
second or third year they may devise simple costumes or 
props for a play—because at eight they are aware of form and ~ 
organization in dramatics as well as on the playground. At 
cight they may use phrases they have heard or read, side by 
side with phrases of their own. Spontaneously, they listen to 
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the ideas of others and build them into their own framework 
“of ideas. ; 3 

We may talk about increasing a child’s vocabulary, or 
teaching him to speak properly, but very few children leave 
primary school speaking phrases they have learned from a 
book. They use the language and the words that are mean- 
ingful to them, that express their own ideas. Ideas need a- 
chance to grow, and the child needs to put them into his own 
words, in his own way. Constant correction of a child’s 
language or speech habits, concentration on grammar in these 
early stages, may block his growth in language. Children 
learn when they dramatize, without being told that they must 
finish a sentence, say what they mean, say it as simply as 
possible. They put feeling into their sentences, which is often 
left out, as parents may note, in a memorized recitation. When 
a child tells stories or dramatizes he wants to communicate: 
with others. Show interest in what he is saying or telling 
you in his spontaneous dramatization so that he learns he 
can communicate and get meaning across to you. 

By the time children reach eight years of age they can 
identify themselves with the characters they read about. In. 
dramatics they bring to life the Indian, the explorer, the 
inventor of yesterday. He means something to them; he was a 
person who dressed and spoke in a certain way, ate certain 
foods, did a definite kind of work. It’s astonishing, too, how 
children learn to respect each other's contributions in 
a dramatic production. Children, big or small, thin or plump, 
can play a part—often they’re “just right” for a part— 
according to the other children. In stepping out of his usual 
role, a young child often feels a sense of freedom that he gets ~ 
nowhere else in his school day, and a new role often helps: 

‘him to reach new heights in co-operation as well as produc- 

tion. The shy child, the aggressive one, the class “clown” can ~ 
become different people in a dramatic setting, in their ow? 
eyes and in those of their classmates. ae 


Numbers 
Children learn many number concepts before they enter 
infant school. In junior school they enlarge those concepts; 
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while at the, same time they gain a clearer idea of specific 
numbers. However, writing numbers down on paper, adding” 
or subtracting on paper, may be physically difficult and con- 
fusing for a seven- or seven-and-a-half-year-old. Sevens are 
dependent on real things for their concepts, whether in read- 
ing or arithmetic. They may count out numbers all day long 
—the steps on the stairs, the number of children in the class- 
room, the days on the calendar, the money in their purses— 
and yet when they see 10 or 25 or £1 in an arithmetic book it 
may be completely baffling. There it stands by itself, with no 
relation to the child, his house, his pocket-money, or his school 
day. ` 

The real object, the real situation within the environment, 
is the best incentive for learning numbers. In junior school 
there are many times when it is necessary to count or add or 
subtract or measure. When children make objects out of wood, 
for example, they have to mark off lengths of wood, they must 


‘measure the sides of a “boat” to make them even, they have 


to decide whether there is enough wood to make the “boats” 
or “carts’’ they want to make. 

Long before a child knows how to write fractions he talks 
about halves, quarters, thirds, and usually knows what they 
mean. These concepts develop from his experiences, from 


` handling money, helping his mother cook, and the like, 


Gradually he learns to write numbers down as he sees them 
and as he discovers their meaning. 

Most educators feel that children should not have formal 
number work when they are under seven. By seven or eight 
children are ready for some drill; often an eight-year-old likes 
to be “quizzed” by his parents on simple addition, subtrac- 
tion, or multiplication; he likes “mental arithmetic,” too, 
because it’s a puzzle, and he feels an enormous sense of accom- 


` plishment when he ends up with the right answer. 


Good teachers, however, no longer make arithmetic a 
gruelling experience for children. They watch to determine 
what child is having difficulty, as they do in reading, not to 


shame or scold him but to help him individually. Good 


teachers do not make arithmetic time a “testing” time, 
especially in these early grades. Large sheets of plywood or 
cardboard on which multiplication tables are printed for all 
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the children to see are usually on hand for reference when the 
children need them. It is not wrong for a child to refer toa 
_ printed chart for help, though at eight years old he -may 
quiz” himself by working from memory; most children who — 
‘See 2xg=18 in writing for many days will remember it 
whether they want to or not. Once more we would like to 
> point out that children use arithmetic, in this way, as adults 
i do. The adult who must work with mathematics in his job has 
tables or charts or computing machines to help him arrive at 
correct calculations. No one would expect even an experienced 
mathematician to work sheerly from memory. - 
It is not enough for a child to learn the multiplication 
tables or to add and subtract correctly; he needs to know 
when to apply them and why. A child with poor memory for 
tables may have a very practical knowledge of money values 
or of lengths, weights and distances in his environment. 
Through observing their children parents can find out | 
whether they have grasped these number concepts, which are 
fundamental to the use of the exercises they may have learned _ 
in school. 
< Tt is interesting to see that in our modern schools young — 
children often know more about the practical applications of 
number values than we parents did as children. For example, 
in one American school we know of the eight-year-old 
children run the school post office. They purchase the stamps 
for the school, they use a postal scale for weighing letters, they _ 
sell stamps or stamped envelopes to teachers or parents, they. 
collect and deliver “local” mail throughout the school. ‘They 
also know how to make out sales slips, which, even if done 
slowly, is nevertheless something many adults must learn 
when they are out of school. This observation is also a “tip” — 
for parents. All schools don’t offer children such good first-hand 
experience for learning numbers and seeing the need for les- 
sons. But all homes do. Buying food, planning meals, cooking, 
repairing the furniture, making a shelf for the cupboard, 
setting the clock, adding up the bills seem mundane, homely: 
boring tasks, but when the child participates in them he 
grows as a member of his family and he grows in under — 
standing numbers and arithmetical processes. E 
Lessons in arithmetic should be only a very small part oe 
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the child’s school day (or his day at home). In school, children 
who have difficulty in understanding number concepts. are | 
given individual help by the teacher. Moreover, children who 

- do not understand the solution to a problem should not be 

_ afraid to say so, and are not afraid in a good school. For some ` 
children arithmetic is difficult, and remains difficult through: — 
out the school years. It is not necessary for every child to be © 
a good mathematician, but it is very necessary not to make 
mathematics a gruelling, dreaded task that will overshadow his ~ 

~ day in school. SE 

Parents would be wise to withhold adverse comments OR” 
the child’s mathematical efforts, such as: “You're just not 
trying,” “You're not paying attention.” They should also ma 
` refrain from trying to help a child at home by using methods 
of solving problems—adding or subtracting or multiplying— 
that they themselves learned as children. If a child asks for 
~ help, or says he does not understand what the teacher tells ~~ 
him, it would be best for his parent to take a refresher course 
< by. consulting the teacher, asking her how she teaches — 
arithmetic in school, and using the method she recommends. ~ 
At home young children can become familiar with the 

measuring tape, the yardstick, the measuring cup, the weights 
of packaged foods, the calendar, the clock. They can learn, 
even at six, what one dozen, one half-dozen, two dozen mean 
in numbers. And, of course, there is the ever-present fact of | —~ 
money to stimulate number interest, in addition, subtraction, — f 

division and multiplication. We cannot assume that a child 

will learn numbers by having a yardstick or a measuring tape 
hear-by. He needs a chance to use them, in his own work and 

- play. The child who lives in the country may have seen —~ ee, 
lime spread on the hayfield year after year without knowing Bist 

x Why. it is done. A child may watch his mother measuring 
lengths of material from time to time without being one whit Je 
ane wiser unless he has an opportunity to do some measuring 
timself. ; 


Music, Rhythms and the Arts 


Music and the arts are no longer considered extra bits tacked ` 
on to a school programme. They are part of almost every. 
“dramatic. production, part of discussions and storytelling. — 
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' Music, dance and songs attend our rituals and holidays, are 
part of the history and folk-lore of our nation and every other 
nation. You cannot plan children’s play about Indians, for 
example, without thinking of the tom-tom, the chant, the 
minor themes of Indian music. 

For young children music or art need not be definitely 
connected with the trip or the play or the discussion, though 
they very often are. Six-year-olds, as we noted earlier, respond | 
to everything that goes on around them. Instruments them- 
selves intrigue children of that age. Emma Sheehy, American 
author of a book There’s Music in Children, describes the 
fascination with which youngsters watch the hammers that 
strike the strings of a piano to produce sound. She tells about 
the various instruments that were brought to school by 
parents and friends, and the delight of the children in hearing 
the different kinds and qualities of sound produced by a bass 
viol, bagpipes, the violin. 

Children are experimenters, too. They like to make sound 
as well as listen to it. The seven- or eight-year-old, like the 
infant-school child, likes to beat a drum or cymbals, to keep 
time to music. Children are no longer forced to sing in a 
good school programme; they are encouraged to listen if they” 
don’t want to sing, to enjoy the music, to feel the rhythm in 
various types of music, and to express their feeling for music — 
in rhythmical movement—or rhythms as it is often called. 

Music-time, at home or in school, should be a joyful, happy | 
time. There are many different kinds of song which children 
like in infant school: nonsense songs, old folk tunes (with 
simple words that children can repeat easily), holiday or 
seasonal songs, marching songs, community songs which are 
sung by groups all over our country. There is no need to 
tie a child down to a few songs for each class, which he must 
repeat and render by heart. 

If school does not give the child many and varied oppo 
tunities to hear music or make music of his own, home can 
give him a background of many simple musical experiences: 
Nonsense songs sung together in the family, rounds, or made- 
up songs, keep alive the spirit and enjoyment of music for 
the child. Even a guessing game of “What am I humming? 
helps a child to listen for music. Or “What am I clapping“ 
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„(as you clap the rhythm of a familiar song) is a game that 


helps the child hear patterns of rhythm in music. : 

Often parents of junior-school children start music lessons 
for the child, especially if he indicates that he is interested in 
music. However, lessons at this age may discourage the 
interest in experimentation and make music seem like 
another “must”—just one more duty, rather than pleasure. 
By the time a child is eight he'll enjoy practising for short 
spells, and perfecting a piece of music. Some seven-year-olds 
who have had a lively interest in music may want to take 
lessons and may be interested in practising, too. It is not 
wrong for a child to take music lessons at seven, but it is wise 
to watch that he does not get discouraged or lose interest 
in music and rhythm when he does start formal music ~ 
lessons. 

When you choose a music teacher for your child, explain 
that you are more interested in the child’s enjoyment than 
in his skilled rendering of a piece of music. A good teacher 
of music for young children should be able to keep their 
interest alive, rather than progressively make the piano 
or violin or flute become a dreaded taskmaster. Many children 
start music lessons with enthusiasm, and you can be certain 
that not all of them who stop are “unmusical.” If the teacher 
is going so fast with the child that he is worried about his 
lessons, ask her to ease up on her schedule. He'll continue 
to learn music if he enjoys it, not by sheer plugging. 

Parents probably should not take their young children to 
Concerts unless they are planned for children’s interests. 
Small concerts at school for children—a prize-giving pro- 
gramme, for example, that includes a “‘concert’’—are better 
than large, crowded auditoriums where the music may be 


“good” music but too far removed from child-life to be absorb- 


ing. If you are a member of a parent organization—why not 


plan some good concerts for children? 


Parents must remember that the child cannot grasp adult 
Standards in art or in music. We would never force adult novels 
on a six-year-old because he is not ready to understand them; 
yet we often insist that a child listen to our adult selections in 
music and consider him lacking in good taste if he finds them 


- boring. No wonder the six- or seven-year-old often prefers jive — 
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_ or boogie to great masterpieces in music. Jazz may be a better © 
‘statement of the way he feels—bouncy, zestful, full of energy. _ 
‘When he becomes a thoughtful, dreamy adolescent, he may - 
spend all his spare cash on collections of Beethoven or Brahms 
‘recordings. 
~ More and more we are beginning to realize that the child’s 
' expression of his feelings, in music or art, is a valid statement 
of his developing self. He combines his intellectual ideas and > 
< his feelings in colour and in rhythmical sound. That is why | 

“there is so much stress today on arts for children. They ate 
“not all going to become musicians or artists, but they are all 
rsonalities with something to say about themselves and 
the world. Educators today realize that children are creative 
and that schools can help them to be happier, better people 
by giving them opportunities to “say” in story, music and 


‘art what is inside them. 
Experimentation in art or music is not only for nursery- 


~ school or infant-school children. It should go along with the 
$ three R’s and be included as part of the school curriculum. 
* Often a child’s interest in music or art will carry him safely - 
through a difficult learning period, or a difficult time in his 
social life at school. 
In the first three school-years children continue to experi- 
ment in art. When we talked about reading, we stressed the ~ 
importance of first-hand experiences for children in school, - 
trips in the community and discussions about their trips. 
Children’s paintings or other art work will grow naturally 
from a programme of these first-hand experiences. Young 
children are stimulated by the near-at-hand, the here-and- 
now, and not only intellectually; they are also keenly aware of _ 
smells, sounds, shapes and patterns, colours, the temperature, ~ 
` the weather. 
© Some of these sensory feelings they express in words, and 
some they record in painting or clay or drawing. The impres- Ayes 
sions are keen, original and spontaneous—at the outset. IÉ 
children have adult standards of form or colour imposed. on 
them too early, they may lose or cover up these fine percep ; é 
tions of their own. Children of under eight should be allowed 


to record their own ideas in their own ways. Saa Se SA 
Parents will note that we talked about children’s art 10 the is 
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"nursery years as part of their creative play, and we have 
mentioned it throughout this book. When “art” is mentioned — 
as part of the school curriculum, 
of the finished works of great ma 
learn to appreciate. What we forget is that the gre 
know was produced by an artistic process, a Way of seeing 
colour and form and expressing it on canvas. Today educators 
are beginning to recognize that this proce 
child’s growth and helps him to grow. A 

- guidance people and therapists are seeing that the learning 
process in children is not just a matter of being taught, 


having ideas given them, 


but it is what we might almost ca 


however, most people think ~ 
sters, which children should” 
at art we — 


ss is part of every” 
Educators, child- — 


of © 


a digesting of ideas, making them part of one’s self, of one’s 3 
sensitivities. In other words the 
learning process in children is an artistic process, it is art, 
and it is through their expressions in art form that children | 


own feelings, reflections, 


can show their best, most 


integrated learning. 


In the early forms children should have opportunities to ~ 
paint and draw, to work with clay, to produce what they 
like to produce when they want to. Children at infant or ~~ 
junior school who have artistic media in their schools and — 
homes develop amazing confidence in themselves and in their | We 


learning capacities. It is as if they discover somehow the clue Saige 
within themselves for learning and growing. So the painting 


y$ 


~ or the drawing or clay work becomes a reintegration of what | 
‘the child knows and a stimulant for expanding his know- 


ledge; he catches up with 


himself and goes on. 


They are not all artists, and their finished products in the 


early forms should never be scrutinized for signs of adult 
workmanship, nor compared unfavourably with one another. — 


Children are individuals, in their art and in themselves. _ 


During these years, when the pressure of group requirements a 
strong, they need to be clear about 
to keep their 


from their age-mates is so 


themselves as persons and personalities and 


Own individualities intact. Art is one way in which each 
child can be an individual—creating, thinking, feeling, 


` growing. 


As they approach eight years of age you may note a good 
deal of self-criticism about their art products. You may also 
see more and more paintings that depict objects or people ` 
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related to the history or stories that they study in school. 
Towards the end of the eighth or ninth year children often 

ask to be given techniques in drawing or painting; at this age 
they may want to be told how to achieve an impression of 
form or colour, since they may feel frustrated by their own 
attempts to record conventional forms. 

Through their own experimentation in the first two or | 
three school-years they often work out a surprising number of | 
techniques themselves. They find out which two colours, 
mixed, will produce a third colour. They often work out ways 
of showing perspective, shadows, movement, without being 

_ told by a teacher. It is not only satisfying for a child to work 

- out these techniques for himself; it is also sounder learning. 
It is much better for a child to know that blended colours 
produce certain effects than to hear it from an adult. It is 
something he’ll use and remember in many other areas of 
his life. i 

Parents can help children by keeping alive this desire to 
experiment and explore in art as well as in music. No need 
for the parent to be an artist! Large sheets of paper, crayons, 
poster paints, and a space for using them ‘are the only 
materials needed for such explorations. Scissors and paste _ 
come in handy, too, for many children of six, seven or eight 
like to work in three dimensions. They will often cut out a 

‘flat piece of cardboard and shape or bend it to produce an. 
object with depth as well as length and breadth. Or they | 

` may cut out a drawing or a painting and mount it on card- 
board or paper—producing a very pleasing effect. 


Clay 


Clay is another artistic medium through which, as we noted. 
earlier, children can explore the properties of material. The 
child who doesn’t paint or draw (and the child who does) 
may find satisfaction in moulding, rolling, shaping an object 
from clay. Again, a good part of the child’s pleasure and satis- 
faction comes from working the soft, malleable substance, 2? 
part of his excitement is the result of producing a finish 
form. 
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However, in the first three school-years the completed 
product should not be the reason for clay modelling. Here: 
again children develop their own techniques, and ask for 
others as they grow. Any child who has made his own bowl out. 
of clay has a far greater respect for the pottery of ancient. 
Greece or present-day Indian pottery than the child who has 
never discovered the difficulties of fashioning a bowl or a 
vase. 

Working clay to eliminate air spaces, shaping it, firing — 
it in a kiln, glazing it, give children a feeling of understand- 
ing and admiration for the arts of other peoples and other 
times. A trip to a museum has a more personal meaning for 
the child who knows what minutely detailed and careful 
workmanship has gone into an artistic piece of work. He is 
a keener, more enlightened critic for having experienced the 
feel of clay himself. Here, as in other areas, schools today are — 
trying to bring to children some understanding on their 
level of the vast treasure-house of experience and knowledge 

Which make up our culture. 


Science 


Science, for some reason, is one area where many parents and 
some teachers lose their confidence and are apt to say, as the 
child does: “I can’t.” And yet science and opportunities for 
scientific learning are all around us—in the soil, the weather, 
‘and growing plants; in the tea-kettle that boils, the steam- 
engine that puffs its clouds of smoke, the egg-beater with its 
interlocking gears, the aeroplane humming overhead, the 
See-saw in the park, the rabbit in his hutch. No teacher, no | 
parent, needs to set up an expensive laboratory in order to 
teach science. There is no better way of giving children 
Scientific information than letting them see, feel, touch and 
experiment with materials around them. You might almost 
Say that a good experience-curriculum for young children ` 
is a science programme in itself, because there is no area of 
work or play that does not involve the “whys” and “hows” of 
_ scientific learning. : 
You may start anywhere in a science programme for young 
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children. If there is a window-box or a small garden in the 
classroom or at home and your children water the seedlings 
each day, here are some questions that they may ask (or you 
" may ask them): “What happens to the water?” “Why do 
_ plants need water?” “Do we need water?” “Where does water 
come from?” Then you might set up a simple experiment 
= with boiling water to see the steam rise and the water 
~ evaporate. Or hold a piece of glass over the steam and see the 
water condense. zi 

Experiments are fun. They focus the attention of the 
young child on one specific area, and help him see in the 
simplest way some of the processes that are always taking 
place around him, silently perhaps, but nevertheless dynamic- 
ally. Moreover, young children are not interested in general- 
izations. They don’t merely want to watch an experiment, 
they want to use their hands and their muscles and their 

» bodies. 

Some children who have had little chance to make- 
observations of their own may need stimulation to help them 
to observe and to voice their questions. Teachers and parents 

may have to pose a few questions of their own: “Why do you 
think this happens?” or “Would you like to try an experi- 
ment to see what happens when we put sugar in water and 
when we put sand in water?” or “I’m going to hold a saucer 
over this candle. What will happen?” Then you get a black 
deposit of carbon, and the child is very much excited, Get 
some strong magnets and see what endless hours of fun you 
(and the child) can have. A magnifying glass is a good 
permanent addition to the child’s possessions, too. is 

For young children, growing plants and animals, the soil, 
pebbles, running water, trees, the change of seasons are 
fascinating scientific problems. We who live in cities must 
bring into our classrooms the box of earth or the rabbit or 
white mice which to rural children are commonplace, every- 
day properties of their environment. : 

Sometimes even country families and children are unaware. 
of their natural laboratory. They may read about far-off 
places, see moving pictures of distant cities, or hear on the 
radio detailed adventures and explorations on the other side 
of the world, and yet remain vague about the life (animal: 


tes 
Vegetable or mineral) that is going on all around them. 
Johnny Jones’s mother sterilizes her jars before she bottles 
runner beans for the winter. Why does she sterilize the jars 
in boiling water? Why does she store vegetables in the — 
cellar? Why does Johnny's father wash out the milk bottles D 4 
-each day with boiling water? Why does he bother to weed his 
garden? These are scientific questions, and they may lead toa 
study of heat, or bacteria, or plant food, or the preparation Qf 
the food we ourselves eat—depending on the questions that 
come next. foes 
Parents should remember that science is not a subject sét 
off by itself. It involves solving problems step by step; using. 
first-hand simple materials, thinking clearly and logically, 
asking the right kind of questions. Science and scientific 
thinking, therefore, are part of every activity in which achild ——~ 
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` engages. They are part of mathematics, social studies, reading, 


and just plain living. Whether we are country dwellers or 


-city people, the lives we lead contain something of scientific 


interest for a child. When schools do not offer our children — 
first-hand science experience, we, as parents, can do so. And, 
please, parents, don’t be afraid to say: “I don’t know,” when 
your child asks a puzzling scientific question. You can say: ~ 
“J don’t know that myself, Mary; we can go to the library 
and find a book on tadpoles.” Or: “We can go to the 
museum,” or “Let’s ask Mr. Dash, who is in charge of the 
fish hatchery down the road.” This is scientific research. You — 
or your child may need to refer to expert sources sometimes, 
but that is no reflection on your wisdom! It is a tribute to”. 
your resourcefulness and your scientific spirit. vp 
We hope that parents in reading this chapter have not 
been puzzled by the constant repetition of such phrases as Sd 
first-hand experiences,” “real” things, “the world around” 
the child. We use these phrases because all the real learning 


~ of children that takes place in the early primary-school forms 


stems from these real experiences. We have consulted many — 
guides for teachers, and every one stresses the young child's 
interest in the world around him, the constant reminder that 
teachers should listen to children and help them put their 
observations into words, paintings or block buildings of their 


own. Reading, writing, arithmetic, science and social life are 
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interrelated and inseparable when a child has an opportunity 
to live actively and wholeheartedly in school as well as at 


home. 


Health 


Schools may try to improve the health habits of young child- 
‘ren by explaining the necessity for the care and brushing of 
teeth, the need for rest and outdoor play. They May point out 
_ the kinds of food necessary for healthy growth, the vitamins 
contained in certain foods, the need for milk in one’s diet, 
etc., but the child’s schédule at school and at home supplies 
the real opportunity for healthful living. It does little good 
to tell a young child he should have plenty of outdoor 
activity, unless schools as well as homes provide opportunities 
for a lot of outdoor play. A child’s body does not stop growing 
and functioning during the school day and start again when 
school is out. He needs to use his muscles and his body all 
day long. 

A child may become as over-fatigued from controlling him- 
self all day long as he does from playing hard. The fatigue 


and tension from inactivity may result in bad temper, low 


spirits, lack of appetite. City living, especially, may increase 
such irritability. There ought to be some provision for a short 
quiet period for a young child after school and a generous 
“snack” before he goes outdoors to play. By five o'clock the 


seven- or eight-year-old is really tired. After that his play may- 


become more noisy, rowdy, a little destructive. If there is no 
chance for him to sit down and talk to his parents or be read 
to, he will often fasten on radio programmes or television at 
this point, or his comics. If a child can sit in the kitchen and 
play a guessing game with his mother as she cooks, or if he 
can help in the cooking, or if he has puzzles or pencil and 
paper on hand, he will often skip the radio or television 
programme. 


Long bus rides for children, to and from school, may be ` ; 


fatiguing, too. See that children who must use such trans 


school for chores or homework. It is not a wise idea to statt 


portation facilities are free from too much pressure after 


t 


out on a shopping expedition when the child gets off the bus, 
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or to start out for a museum or a cinema. Saye the trips for 
week-ends or vacations. at 
Young school children very often develop physical com- 
plaints when they start out in the early school-years. The oft- — 
mentioned morning “stomach-ache” or “headache” may be a f 
sign of worry at school. Don’t chide the child about his 
“pretended” ache—it is usually real. (People do develop 
Physical pains and disturbances from worrying.) See the 
teacher, find out what’s bothering the child in school, tell 


' the teacher of your child’s complaints and ask her if she will 


help you by easing up on her pressure in school. She will, ~ 
Schools do not want to develop truants or would-be truants 
or chronically ailing children. Neither do parents want to 
develop in their children ailments or complaints or nervous 
habits that are due to worry. 

Parents should not force eating or deny the mid-morning 
snack because the child eats little at mealtimes. We have 
found that permitting the child to eat when he is really 
hungry, at eleven o’clock, for example, seems automatically 
to develop appetite and interest: in food. Children’s diet 
should include plenty of fresh fruit and vegetables, uncooked 
if possible. Raw carrot sticks, raw celery, apples, oranges, 
cheese, fruit juices, breakfast cereals, raisins—any of these 
or any combination of these is good. The child’s demand 
for some sweets, too, may be a need for a quick energy food 
when his blood sugar and energy are at a low point. 


Safety 


Some of the benefits of trips taken by the school group in ~ 
the community are the many lessons in safety that a child | 
learns (along with courtesy in public vehicles, in the street 
and in public buildings). If children discuss before they go 
on a trip the ways in which they can make the trip easier and 
pleasanter for the teacher and the people whom they are to 


_ S€e, they will be prepared to observe certain regulations about 


their behaviour. 
Parents, on walks with their children and on outings, can 
help to develop good safety habits by commenting on and — 
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PORIN y E A £ ving the 
being guided by street lights, crossing at corners, giving 

‘child Sane to say when he thinks it is safe to cross a busy 
street. p ri T 
One big safety hazard at home in this period is the child s 
fascination for matches and fire. We have found that if you 


MA “permit a child to strike matches when you are near-by and 
when he is near a sink or any other surface where the match 


~ can be dropped quickly without danger, if you tell him he 
may strike matches when you are there, he will usually co- 
operate in avoiding the matches when you are not there. 

The same rule applies to making fires (if you are out of 
doors or have a fireplace). On picnics, he can be taught to 
~ makea fire properly, to light it himself and to keep it glow- 

- ing. Afterwards it is wise to teach him correct ways of — 
' extinguishing the fire, watching that there are no small 


- Sparks, dampening the fire with water to ensure protection 
after you have gone. Children like to be good woodsmen, and 
they will be responsible fire- 


tenders if you can help them to 

make and put out fires safely. Children who go to camps or 

join scout organizations do not use their knowledge of camp- 

‘ing out and cooking in the open for destructive purposes. 
There is more skill and more interest in being constructive ` 

and resourceful. Your child will not be heedless, irresponsible, 

_ Or a safety-hazard in school if you have given him a chance to 
be responsible and to make decisions at home. i 


X 
NINES TO TWELVES: 
GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


bout with the fundamental skills of reading and | 
F writing. They have grasped some arithmetical processes. 
hey are familiar with school and what school demands. 
~ There is no sudden change (as with the five-year-old) from 
home to a new setting, the school. Parental demands are 
familiar. In general there are few new or startling requests. 
A ne ages from nine to twelve, therefore, will be a continua- 
n of the child’s efforts to fit himself into his group. s 


- B: nine years of age most children have won the long — 


Physical Growth 


Some of the general characteristics of physical growth in this 
Age period are described in a pamphlet entitled How — 
Children Develop, compiled by the faculty of the University — 

School of Ohio State University, in America: 
at oe in height and weight is normally slow and steady 
and is age; the rapid growth of early childhood is finished AÀ 
ren the changes of adolescence often begin to appear. Child: 
Hee of nine to eleven tend to be long-legged and gawky `. 
rel ause their legs grow more than their trunks. The period of 
fo atively least growth in height is from nine to ten years. 
T girls and from ten to eleven years for boys. 
k At this age level the circulatory, digestive 
t a S are mature in function although 
mues, The lungs are almost fully developed and the rate of 
_Tespiration is eighteen to twenty pe minute—approaching 
the adult level. Blood pressure is increasing and at this time 
_*8 only a little lower than that of adults. The brain and spinal 


and respiratory 
rowth. still con-_ 
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cord reach adult size by the age of ten, but the cellular 
_ development upon which mental development depends is not 
complete and continues for a number of years. By ten years 
the eyes have reached adult size and are completely developed 
in function. i 
“Posture is liable to be poor, not so good as upon entering 
School. . . . At nine and ten years the first and second bicuspids 
„appear; at eleven years the cuspids. Tooth straightening can 
be commenced at nine years. . . . Physiologically, the girls at 
the age of eleven are a full year ahead of boys.” 


Differences in Maturity 


In this age period from nine to twelve the individual growth’ . 
characteristics of each child become more marked. Girls . 
develop a little more rapidly than boys, and by the age of 
twelve girls are apt to be taller, more mature socially and 
emotionally than their male contemporaries. This difference 
is very striking when girls and boys are dressed up at a party, 
or when they dance together. Even at eleven or twelve years 
the girls often look sophisticated and self-assured, even though 
this may be a pose. The boys are reluctant to dance, painfully. 
aware of their lack of social poise. They stick together for 


comfort and laugh or talk noisily to cover up their 
embarrassment. 


But even within the same sex 
who are markedly more mature 
when contrasted with other ch 
speak now of physical maturity 
because within this age period girls and boys are approaching 
puberty, a stage when girls begin to menstruate and the sex 
glands of boys begin to function actively. 

The few children (especially girls) who mature very early 
may in this period feel upset and embarrassed by obvious 
physical changes. The girl whose breasts are noticeable at 
ten or eleven may feel so different from her classmates and 
so disturbed about it that she may be depressed and unhappy 
in school. It is wise for parents to point out to her that people 


group there are girls or boys 
physically, or very immature, 
ildren of the same age. We 
rather than height or weight, 
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do mature at different rates, and that she is not in the least 
abnormal. Pictures or charts that show wide differences in 
the maturity of boys and girls may help parents to make their 
point more convincing. Father helps a great deal by being 


attentive to the little girl, helping her 
lovable as she is, because she is a girl. 


to feel that she is 


It is most unwise to comment teasingly on the child's 
development, or to warn her about her body or about boys.. 
There is no reason why she should not have the same kinds 
of interests, play the same games as her age group. If she is 
made to act differently, to feel uncomfortable with boys, — 
She may feel resentful of her body and envious of her 
brothers and other boys. Sometimes adults have the very 
Mistaken notion that because a little girl shows signs of early- 
Maturity, especially in breast development, she is, therefore, ; 

fast” or displaying her body. This is exceedingly unkind, 
because for years the feeling may haunt the child that she is 
in some way to blame for a maturity she cannot help. 

Boys who reach puberty early may feel troubled because 


their genitals increase in size; they develop pubic hair, under- 


arm hair, and even a beard before their contemporaries. 
Moreover, they may begin to feel impulses and develop 
interests in girls that are not yet shared by their more slowly 
Maturing contemporaries. Some are greatly disturbed by 
€xperiencing nocturnal emissions, which are the normal, 
healthy accompaniments of becoming mature, but which they ` 
do not understand unless prepared and reassured. 

As these developmental changes take place, early or late, 
children may show some of the behaviour we associate with 
adolescence: listlessness and restlessness, for example, or 
More interest in the opposite sex, and either withdrawal from- 
the family or increased criticism of parents at home. These 
differences in attitude are often indications of maturity, of 
Increased awareness of self, of disturbing changes taking 


Place inside. The same adults, the same 
child has known for years, may provoke 
Tesponse and a different kind of behaviou 

We have often noticed that the boys 


boys and girls the 
in him a different 


r. 
who show signs of 


€arly maturity may be the children who suddenly become 
interested in telling “sexy” jokes. This might very well be an 


Tos. 
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xpression of the change and new awareness within them- 
„selves, and not signs of especially “nasty” youngsters. 

= The average age for the onset of puberty in girls, accom- 
eginning of menstruation, is thirteen and a 
average age for boys is fourteen years. These 
figures are averages or norms, however, and, as we have pointed 
out, it will occur in many youngsters much earlier, and in 
~ some later. These variations are normal. 


T 


~ 


-in weaving, sewing, whittling, carpentry, putting together 
mechanical and electrical toys. The old ga 
and skipping still flourish as children pr 
over their skills in jumping and hopping, rh 
their hops or their jumps. 
Boys become more skilful in dodging, 


grade. 


Like the pre-school period when the child had to learn to- 
balance his whole body in activit 


Jumping on an inclined board—the 


Me will not wear clothing that is different from t 
Clothing for his group. 
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greatly enjoyed. Each youngster likes to test himself and his 
prowess within his own group. 


; At rest, however, or at home, these youngsters may appear T 
clumsy and unco-ordinated. The postures they assume, the 
Way they handle a kitchen utensil, the number of times they 
bump people unintentionally or drop the best piece of china 
on the floor, are reminders of the many precise, balanced ~ 


a 


movements that adults have learned, but that these youngsters 


have not yet achieved. Often we remind a child that he is 
clumsy” or “thoughtless,” whereas actually he has not had ~ 


time to practise the co-ordination we ask for. 


Social Growth: Clubs and Gangs 


In these years from nine to twelv: 


of a child’s attention. His misdemeanours are usually not his 


e the “gang” is the centre —— 


Own individual quirks. They are mainly attempts to keep on ~ 


ee ert side of his group, to stay “in” with them, to show 
ss e or she is not a “sissy” or a “Mummy’s boy,” or 
snobby,” or “teacher’s pet.” 

Ss pout think for a moment how hard it must be for a child 
who admires his parents and respects their ideals to have to 
Use the language or gestures that he knows will be greeted 
With parental disapproval, but that he must use in order to 
keep his standing with his pals. Consider how difficult it is 
a him to try to put up a brave front with his age-mates, to 
a and talk as they do, while at the same time he is being 
by his parents that he must be gentlemanly, clean him- 


-self up, brush his hair, use nice language, and listen to his 


elders for they know best. 
h During this period it may not be easy 
er little boy growing up. He uses slang 


for a mother to watch 
or worse, he swaggers 


Tather than walks, he asks her to stop babying or nagging | 


an up because it 


him, A parent's appeal to the boy to cle 
h to him as the 


“pleases Mother” no longer means so muc 
approval of his gang. He thinks the g 


be dirty, and he thinks it is very masculine to look dishevelled. 


he standard. 


ang thinks it is better to 
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“At is so very wise to let the little boy grow up. Parents 

" regret it later when their boys remain tied to home and strict 

family regulations; these boys do not join in the physical 

"activity they need for growth, nor the social life they need 
for getting along with others. è 

Girls, too, may be handicapped by over-conformity to the 

_ home standard of conduct. Unfortunately, little girls may 


have to be ladylike, polite and helpful, without the oppor- 
tunities that their brothers may have to “blow off steam,” 


use the slang phrases, mess themselves up a bit, make a noise ~ 
or sprawl on the sofa. Girls are often expected to be tidier, 

_ 00, more patient, more willing to run to the grocery store or 
mind the baby. 

It does not hurt children to help their parents or to tidy 
up their rooms occasionally, but it is unfair to make femi- 
ninity a burden by asking a little girl to do more than her 
share because she is a girl or just a very docile little girl. 
There may, of course, be a question of choices in the home. If 
the girl likes to help with dishes rather than empty the 
garbage each day, that is her prerogative. If she would rather 
mind the baby than sweep the stairs or mow the lawn, then 
that, too, is well and good. If, however, she must mind the 
baby every day while her brother and her girl friends lead a 
free and easy existence, she may not like being a girl 
and decide that babies are intended to keep girls from having 
fun. 

The child wants to be like the other children of his group. 
He will not admit to them his fears or worries. Often he won’t 
reveal the kind of thing he does at home, or the jobs he is 
asked to do, or what his parents do for him. Those may be 
strictly private, not for outside knowledge. They might mark | 


him as a “sissy” or a “goody-goody” if the other children 
were to know about them, 


For this reason it is often ve 


ry helpful for parents to get out 
and have a game with the t 


€am, not only with their indi- 
vidual youngster; to invite the team home Occasionally, or to 


have a little girl’s friends in to make cakes or toffee together. 

his is a good way of getting to know your children’s friends 
and, more important, a way of quietly offering your child 
the bridge he needs between his home and his friends. He 


\ 


z themselves, many things may go on U 
which the child may feel guilty and 
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or she can then feel proud of Dad or Mum without boasting 
or bragging or calling attention to himself. ` ` 

But there is a caution to be observed, too. Don’t be so much 
of a “pal” that the child cannot also have time with his 
friends without you. Don’t “shine” so much in every ball 
game or every toffee-making episode that you dull the 
children’s enthusiasm in their own skills. 

Also fathers should remember that “being a pal” for their 
sons does not mean being a juvenile. Boys are often acutely 
embarrassed by having their fathers pretend to be “kids” and — 
lose all the dignity that the boys want them to exhibit before 
friends. 

Nines and tens, of course, are just beginners at this “gang” 
stage, Their secret clubs rise and wane quickly. They have 
little form or direction; you may have a president for a day 
or two, quickly superseded by another one. The purpose of 
such clubs is also hazy. A few girls may call themselves a 
“club” when they make up a secret code that the boys can’t 
understand. Or the boys form a club just to keep the girls out 
(or mainly to provoke the girls’ curiosity). 

Clubs or gangs, especially those of nines to twelves, are 
not set up for mischief-making purposes. But they are not | 
started for high and mighty causes either. They are a way of 
solidifying a group, giving the children the reassurance they 
need for their departure from family patterns, putting a © 
veil of secrecy around their very naive discussions about the 
other boys and girls. In them children find the security in 


belonging to something. 


Permitting Normal Behaviour 


In these years it is essential that the school and home under- 
stand and provide for children’s activity that is normal, 
healthy and out-in-the-open. When there is a great split 
between the demands adults put upon children under super- 


vision and the kind of thing children do when they play_by 
nguided by adults about 


upset. Things like this, 


for example: children of nine or ten often tell one another 
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jokes that are certainly not very humorous or imaginative, 
_ but they may contain words like “arse,” which is hilarious at 
nine. Lers suppose that adults at school and at home are 
shocked by the word and forbid such jokes, which, we repeat, 
are only too obvious and childish. So the jokes go under- 
ground, and each or any child in the gang may feel slightly 
‘guilty about telling them. You can imagine what would greet 
a child if he were to say to his friends: “That’s not nice. My 
“mother told me not to say that word.” 
You don’t have to like the jokes at home, but it is healthier 
‘to let the child say the word or tell the joke without fear of 
~ scolding or punishment. You can even tell him that some 
Words or jokes can be repeated at home, but not for com- 
" pany; other people may be shocked. Then he will understand 
= that there are times and places where it is best not to say 
~ them. You can try a few jokes yourself, or puns. If the child ~ 
_ Wants humour, try some of your old camp songs or childhood 
chants that are silly and even a little vulgar! Make it a point 
to get a book of cartoons or jokes that the child will under- 
stand. Most of the old, time-worn jokes are new to the child. 
The child will not stop using “that word” or telling “those 
jokes” immediately. He still needs his group and his place in 
~- that group. But he will develop some discrimination about 
good rib-ticklers, good humour, and he will not have to feel — 
that because he tells jokes he is nasty or wicked. 
Wit and a wise, humorous slant on life are enviable attri- _ 
butes for meeting people, living with others, getting along at 
‘work or at a party. For the nine-year-old, an allusion to a 
` part of his body may be humorous. He will grow out of that 
stage more easily if there is other positive stimulation than 
just his age-mates’ humour to guide him. 


Accepting ‘“‘Back-chat”’ 


This period from nine to twelve is an age when answering 
back; doubting or contradicting a parent’s words, may rise 
to new heights in the family. Sometimes when a child cannot 
talk back to his parents or his teacher, his facial expression 
or the way he walks across the room Says as much as words. 
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i You get, “Oh, yeah,” to a perfectly reasonable statement; 
{i “Well, what about it?” when you make an observation’ that — 
È hair needs brushing, hands need washing, or shoes need | 
} shining. “You're crazy, Daddy,” “Leave me alone,” “So what, 3 
“Thats O.K. by me,” in a tantalizing drawl, or just “Shut 
up!” These are often the clichés of putting on a big front — 
of independence, a casual air, in order to impress others with 
his sophistication. Parents cannot help feeling irritated at — 
j; times, but these phrases are really only misplaced versions of | tol 
i the many expressions we use (or have used) to chaff a child 
out of feeling sorry for himself, or taking things too seriously. ~ 
How many times have we said: “Goodness, don't tell meo 
you’re up on time”; “Come on, silly, buck up, stop crying i 
“Well, well, so your feelings are hurt, eh?” on and on. At six or 
seven children bridle at such phrases, look hurt, and say: 
{ “You're making fun of me.” At nine and a half or ten they 
have caught on to the repartee, only unfortunately parents or 
other adults often cannot “take it” as well as the child can, 
This is a period when children feel very grown-up, Very — 
ý independent, able to take care of themselves and to meet the 
l adult on equal terms. It is, therefore, important for parents to - 
fi alter their language, their customary ways of speaking to the 
-child so that what they say and how they say it will give the 
child a recognition of his increasing maturity. It is often diffi- 
f Cult for parents to realize that the familiar reminders We “es 
ging, the children call it!) about cleanliness, manners, health, 
Safety, etc., which they have used on the child when younger, 
may in this later period provoke negative responses because i 
they deny the child’s desire to be treated as independent, < 
f self-directing, and able to, do things on his own. 
Then, too, parents must be ready to accept t TE 
altered language towards them, his assumptions of equality 
i and expression of less than admiration. These phrases do aa 
mean disrespect for authority; they show that the an a 
identified himself with authority, considers himself a goo 
judge of his own affairs, a wise observer, with a pune e 
thinks it’s humorous) man-of-the-world slant on family or 
» _ school affairs. He shows that he has grown UP enough to Se 
j things less seriously, to feel less hurt by an adult's words, an 
less afraid of them. 


he child's. 
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If we could put aside our personal pride as fathers or 
mothers or teachers and accept these slightly sarcastic com- 
ments on ourselves, we might clear up or avoid many resent- 
ments and feelings that otherwise might smoulder on until 


_ adolescence, when the child may be left without ties of com- 


_ panionship to his parents or the ability for a good-natured 
exchange of family criticism with them. 
Perhaps the most outstanding characteristic of the age 
period from nine to twelve is this: the children want to 
identify themselves with authority and adults, to feel they 
belong to a form of government, a country and an age group 
of their own. It is a period that has immense possibility 
for letting children work out fair standards and fair rules 
in school and at home. It is a period when children can-be 
given many chances to work out democratic forms in their 
Own activities if adults can allow criticisms and comments 
about themselves and their ways of doing. things. And let 
the children make mistakes—when those mistakes won't 


be too serious—and take some of the normal, natural. — 
risks of growing up. 


Growth in Independence 
and Judgment 


During these ages children want the independence of making 
their own choices about what to wear, how to spend leisure 
time, how their rooms should be arranged (or disarranged), 
how their money should be spent. Their choices may seem 
like poor taste or poor planning; yet children might .as well 
have some practice now in deciding for themselves, rather 
than defer completely to adults and so fail to develop any 
discrimination of their own. It is better to have fun decorating 
your room at ten or eleven, to find out, even through 
Mistakes, what colour schemes or furniture arrangements or 
wall decorations are pleasant, than to wait to make the 
mistakes when you are seventeen or eighteen. Some time 
between nine and eleven parents might wisely suggest to the 
child that he is growing up and should have a chance to 
switch his room around or alter the decorations. When such 
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a suggestion comes from the parent it is really a thrillin 
sign to the child that he is considered “big.” 3 
Children will need to make choices, to exercise a fine sense 
of discrimination in adolescence, over and above simple 
; anging a room and choosing colours. They will 


; x d_their persons, a sense of 
being fine, worth-while youn: eT il have to 
make many choices when parents are NOt Tis 
them or when they have broken with parenta E 
need guidance from within themselves. From nine to twelve 
they should have a lot of practice in learning to make choice. 
and to make mistakes as essential to such learning. They ~ 
must develop some confidence in their own judgment, so that 
they have the feeling that they are competent to ma 
decisions and that they are trusted by their parents. 

This feeling of trust we give our children is our bes 
security for their continued responsibility in adulthood. They 
very, very seldom betray that trust; they will not abuse the 
confidence and belief we freely offer them. We do not start, 
however, by giving them complete freedom of choice at nine 
and expecting them to discriminate wisely. Throughout 
childhood they have needed many chances to make decisions 
on their own, and in the years from nine to twelve they” 
actively seek and demand more freedom of their own persons, 
opportunities to choose their clothing, to comb their hair in 
certain ways, to pick their own friends, to decide where they 


want to go on Saturday or where they don’t want to go. 


Soft-pedalling our Demands 


From the beginning of this age-period parents often try to 
prepare their children for adolescence by accenting skills. For 


` example, parents insist on a dancing class for the young boy or 
girl, or music lessons. Parents may try to stamp out the comic 
hasis on table manners. 


habit completely, or to put extra emp 
Soria R t the day is coming 


Parents are a little scared. They know that ng 
when the little boy or girl must deport himself properly in 


society, and so they try to polish him up, weed out slang 
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If we could put aside our personal pride as fathers or 
mothers or teachers and accept these slightly sarcastic com- 
ments on ourselves, we might clear up or avoid many resent- 
ments and feelings that otherwise might smoulder on until 
adolescence, when the child may be left without ties of com- 


_ panionship to his parents or the ability for a good-natured 
exchange of family criticism with them. 


Perhaps the most outstanding characteristic of the age 
period from nine to twelve is this: the children want to 
identify themselves with authority and adults, to feel they 
belong to a form of government, a country and an age group 
of their own. It is a period that has immense possibility 
for letting children work out fair standards and fair rules 
in school and at home. It is a period when children can-be 
given many chances to work out democratic forms in their 
Own activities if adults can allow criticisms and comments 
about themselves and their ways of doing. things. And let 
the children make mistakes—when those mistakes won't 


be too serious—and take some of the normal, natural. | 
risks of growing up. 


Growth in Independence 
and Judgment 


During these ages children want the independence of making 
their own choices about what to wear, how to spend leisure 
time, how their rooms should be arranged (or disarranged), 
how their money should be spent. Their choices may seem 
like poor taste or poor planning; yet children might as well 
have some practice now in deciding for themselves, rather 
than defer completely to adults and so fail to develop any 
discrimination of their own. It is better to have fun decorating 
your room at ten or eleven, to find out, even through 
Mistakes, what colour schemes or furniture arrangements or 
wall decorations are pleasant, than to wait to make the 
mistakes when you are seventeen or eighteen, Some time 
between nine and eleven parents might wisely. suggest to the ~ 
child that he is growing up and should have a chance to. 
switch his room around or alter the decorations, When such 
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a suggestion comes from the parent it is really a thrilling 
sign to the child that he is considered “big.” 

Children will need to make choices, to exercise a fine sense 

of discrimination in adolescence, over and above simple 
matters of arranging a room and choosing colours. They will 
need a sense of responsibility about themselves and their 
actions, a respect for themselves and their persons, a sense of 
being fine, worth-while young boys or girls. They will have to 
make many choices when parents are not at hand to advise 
them or when they have broken with parental authority and 
need guidance from within themselves. From nine to twelve 
they should have a lot of practice in learning to make choices 
and to make mistakes as essential to such learning. They 
must develop some confidence in their own judgment, so that 
they have the feeling that they are competent to make 
decisions and that they are trusted by their parents. 
This feeling of trust we give our children is our best 
security for their continued responsibility in adulthood. They 
very, very seldom betray that trust; they will not abuse the 
confidence and belief we freely offer them. We do not start, 
however, by giving them complete freedom of choice at nine 
and expecting them to discriminate wisely. Throughout 
childhood they have needed many chances to make decisions 
on their own, and in the years from nine to twelve they” 
actively seek and demand more freedom of their own persons, 
Opportunities to choose their clothing, to comb their hair in 
certain ways, to pick their own friends, to decide where they 
Want to go on Saturday or where they don’t want to g0. 


Soft-pedalling our Demands 


_ From the beginning of this age-period parents often try to 
prepare their children for adolescence by accenting skills. For 
example, parents insist on a dancing class for the young boy or 
girl, or music lessons. Parents may try to stamp out the comic 

habit completely, or to put extra emphasis on table manners. 
Parents are a little scared. They know that the day is coming” 
when the little boy or girl must deport himself properly in 
society, and so they try to polish him up, weed out slang 
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phrases, spur him on to intellectual achievements. Girls may 
be reminded to sit up straight, close the door silently, stop 
pounding on the stairs, straighten their skirts, pull up their 
“stockings, brush their hair. We have heard many a parent of 
"a ten- or eleven-year-old say: “Now she really must get down 
to business. She’s had enough nonsense and playtime. It’s high 
time she learned to discipline herself.” : 

All in all, the child has a right to feel picked on occasion- 
ally. He may seldom come into a room without being given 
a helpful (often hurtful) hint about his personal appearance. 
` Here we might add that our own experience and mistakes 

have shown us the futility of such repeated comments. They- 
seem only to make a child over-conscious of his “bad” points, 
_ and he becomes more and more awkward in trying to correct 
them. 

Rather than give the young boy or girl too much superficial 
polishing up, we might concentrate more upon the assistance 
he needs for finding out more about himself as a person: and 
as a young male or female. Give him a chance to say his say, - 
to criticize a family rule if necessary. Ask him for positive 
help in making family decisions, even to putting in his vote 
for the way in which some of the income might wisely be 
Spent. : 

Be generous about the amount of noise he and his friends 
can make. If you can’t stand the radio programmes he listens _ 
to, let him have a radio in his own room, without dark looks 
or unfavourable comments about his choice of programme, 


Praise Helps the Child 


Give him a Jot of praise, praise that is meaningful, not alone 
the general statement that he is “my great, big, wonderful boy 
jor girl]? (which he is and wants to be told, too—in private). 
Girls and boys in this period begin to notice and-often to 

~ worry about separate parts of themselves, their noses, hands, 
eyes, hair. Often they see only that part that they consider 
‘nattractive—the freckles, the straight hair, large mouth, 
crooked teeth. 


How about such observations as this from Mother and 
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Father: “Helen, your hair looks pretty today. I love the waj 
you do it now.” Or: “I do like you in that sweater, George 
You’ve certainly got taste, old man.” Or: “I couldn't resis 
buying this frilly blouse for you, Shirley. I thought it was just 
your style.” Or: “My word, Michael, you look smashing in — 
that suit, quite grownup, too.” f VEF 
Soften the suggestion for improvements in ways like this: eea 
“George, it might be a good idea to get those shoes repaired. 
I've noticed that they seem to be a little the worse for wear, Do — 
you think they are worth mending?” Or: “Helen, do you 
want me to pin your hair up on top before you take a bath— 
then you can reach all those spots on the back of your neck ~~ 
Without getting your hair wet.” All this serves to strengthen eae 
the child’s own desire to be treated as more mature and self- 
directing, This may sound silly to parents, and some parents 
may feel that it is downright ridiculous to phrase requests u 
this way. But just consider what socialized, sociable grownups — 
do. They don’t growl at one another each time they state a 
request. They don’t criticize one another (if they like each 
other) without adding a constructive, helpful note, too. They 
make suggestions or requests on the assumption that others 
are responsible and responsive; they don’t. boss each other 
- around. True, there are times of trial when wife loses patience 
With husband and explodes: “For heaven’s sake—move those $: 
Papers”; or husband blurts out to wife, “Why on earth do youn 
always put the ash-tray on the other side of the room?” ~~ 
Usually, then, the offended party counters with an equally 
Cross remark or sulks for the evening. 
€ can’t help some impatience in our requests or demands he, 
of the child, but also we can’t expect that he or she will take — 
those remarks without a word in self-defence. A 
Children at all ages, but especially in this period, are often 
deeply humiliated when parents scold them, criticize them 
Or order them around in front of their friends. The child is 
hurt not only by being so treated before those whose approval ~~ 
and respect he wants, but by having his parents act in these - 
Ways publicly. Children want to be proud of their families, 
and they suffer when parents make their friends feel sorry for ; 
- them or think the parents are unkind and unfair. 
his period is an excellent time to teach children courtesy 


2 
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by being courteous and considerate yourself, as considerate 
"as you can be. Show children that you are democratic, that 
you will listen to them if they have a good reason for doubting 
your word or questioning your requirements. Show them the 
consideration you would show to another child who came to 
visit, and think a bit about making requests and suggestions. 
This gives the child the feeling that you recognize and respect 
his integrity, that you value his judgment. It assumes that he 


is a responsible person and is getting a reminder rather than 
a command, 


Growth of Intellectual 
Understanding 


_ From about nine to twelve years of age the child often has a 
clarity of understanding, a balanced outlook on life, a judg- 
ment that is fairly objective and sound about other children, 
his parents, his teacher, his own work. Children in this period 
usually have outgrown the more childish inconsistencies, but 
are not yet exposed to all the instability and conflict of 
adolescence. Physiologically, pyschologically and socially, they 
are often better integrated and oriented than ever before, 
although some children may become disorganized and explo- 
sive—a sort of delayed exhibition of feelings developed in 
early years but only appearing now. 

Comments or criticisms about books or moving pictures, 
radio programmes or comic-book heroes are fairly reasonable, 
thoughtful comments. Children are able to say whether an 
author wrote his story well, whether the humour of one radio 
comedian is “feeble” and another's very good. They discrimi- 
nate easily between fact and fantasy, though that does not 
preclude daydreams or imaginative writing. They like to 
study about real heroes of the past, courageous, honest men 
and women who helped build their country. 

Nines to twelves have some perspective on their lives; that 
is, they see the relationship of the past to the present, the 
present to the future. They do not have a very clear notion 
of the succession of events of the past and are not yet able to 
understand fully time perspectives of the past. 

Many of them are idealists; they identify themselves with a 
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great figure who was a real person. Their dramatic produc- Ane 
tions show how completely they admire people who espoused 


the right and good cause- The historical dates are not so 
important as the details of one incident in history—the story 
of an explorer, including the kind of ship he sailed’in, the 
way he spoke, his meeting with the natives, etc. They like to 
know all those things that bring history to life—the way 
people’s lives, houses, food, clothing and tools were related to 
the climate and country they lived in, the ideals they believed 
in. i 

What actually seems to be happening in the later period of 
childhood is this: children are just beginning to see their 
own lives in perspective—the events in history that affect the — 
Way they now live, how their clothing, machinery, tools and | 
homes are part of a chain that links them with the past. Boys 
are immensely interested in comparing a new Car with cars 
of yesterday or the diesel engine of today with the steam- 
engine of yesterday. Girls show an interest in the costumes 
of long ago; they like stories about their parents’ old trinkets. 
They like to hear how Mother behaved when she was a girl, 
how she dressed, what Grandmother’s house was like. The- 
past is very exciting to children if its story is presented so that 
the people and events seem real and related to the present. 
This may explain why, along with books about adventure and 
books about dogs and horses, the slightly nostalgic tales about 
girls and boys of long ago interest these children. ; 

This intellectual growth, the child’s good judgment of his 
own ability, the physical growth that makes manual skills 
re the desire to have a place in the group, all taken 

ogether indicate that he is now able in these years to work in 
8roup projects at school, to be critical of his and others’ 
efforts, to take part in planning school projects, to work for 
goals, to appraise the efforts of the group, to search and find 
is own information in books or museums. 

From nine to twelve the child will be better able to under- 
stand the need for some practice in the basic skills of reading 
Or writing or arithmetic; he will be better able to accept fair 
and reasonable rules in the classroom or on the playground, 
and he will be able to participate in making those rules. 

Mie he still needs the very wise guidance in school of 
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teachers who do not pick favourites in the classroom, who do 
not criticize him when he is doing his best. During these 
years an unfair teacher or parent may provoke lastingly 
bitter feelings. Remember that the child is an idealist; he 
believes in justice and interprets it in a very specific, personal 
way. : 


Mistakes about a Child’s 
Attitude 


In this age period and on into adolescence there is one very 
common mistake that teachers or parents may make. They 
may have in their room or in their home a child who is quite. 
intelligent. He is capable, they feel, of outstanding work. Yet 
he appears lazy. On a school report his teacher may rate him 
thus: Arithmetic A; Effort C. Because on the surface the 
child seems to show little exertion when he works, she assumes 
that he isn’t working to capacity. 

At home he may spend a good deal of time lolling on his 
bed, looking at catalogues, fiddling with his collection. And 
parents exhort him to make just a little more effort to “do 
something.” Yet we have no indication that this child is not 
thinking—hard. Because he does not grimace or frown or take 
-a long time to solve an arithmetic problem, we assume he 
must be making no mental effort whatsoever. How do we 
know? Perhaps his active mind and real concentration may 
take up quite a bit of energy, even though we cannot 
measure that energy. 

The child who is shy, the slow-moving child, the child with 
slight, slender build may not show obvious effort when he 
works, and be rated as having a “poor attitude” even though 
he may put just as much intellectual effort into his work as 
the child who is physically more active. Very often such a 
child, so criticized, will get the feeling from parents’ and 
teachers’ remarks that he is “lazy” or not living up to his 
intelligence; no matter what marks he gets at nine or fifteen 


or eighteen, he will still feel that he falls short of making. ae) 


the grade. 
There is another error that:adults, teachers or parents, may 
make about children of these ages, They assume (and it 
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seems logical) that the child who is competent in many areas i 
—good-looking, good at games, popular—needs no other 
praise than his own success. Then even the wisest parent or 
teacher may be puzzled if such a child shows any sign of 
insecurity. They assume that because he appears competent, ~ 
he feels competent. It is not always so, and the “good” child, 
the good sport, the good scholar needs praise just as much 
as the child who is obviously struggling to keep up with him. 


Ethical and Moral Values 


We once asked a ten-year-old friend of ours what she thought 
ten-year-olds were like in general. She said, “Well, we're all 
two-faced! We all say we like one person, and then we say 
we like another person. I’m two-faced, too!” 

And this, it seems to us, indicates quite a bit of growth in 
ethical feeling. Two years ago the child would not have been 
able to make such a judgment about herself or her playmates. 
She indicated by her tone of voice that hypocrisy wasn't yery 
desirable. She was ready to criticize herself for it, and yet she 
“realized that it was a device which all the children used to 
keep friends without offending anyone. 

Children in this age group are gradually developing an 
ethical sense of their own. Those children who have a chance 
at home and in school to work out problems with one another 
are especially clear about what is fair and kind, who is too 
bossy, what teacher is unfair, when Daddy is unkind. When 
they decide upon the penalties for those children who have 
Reed the rules of the game, their punishment may be quite 
Stiff. 

_ At home they may very often embarrass parents by point- 
ing out the times when Mother or Daddy has told a “white 
lie” for social reasons. When there are younger children in 
the family, the nine- to twelve-year-old may be quite stern 
and inflexible with them, making stern judgments about bad 
conduct, so that parents may have to interfere to protect the 
younger ones. 

They are self-critical, too, about their work and the effort 

they put into it. They are willing to agree that parents should ~ 
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“discipline” them when they have come home late for dinner 


“or have told a falsehood or taken money. But they want fair- | 
ness; that is, they want parents to understand the circum- 
stances, to make the punishment fit the crime. They like 
teachers who “know the score,’ who don’t blame them 


~ unreasonably for starting a fight or breaking a rule uninten- 


tionally. Their indignation is quickly aroused by anything 
that smacks of injustice. 


This is probably why we find so much rivalry between 
brothers and sisters throughout these years. Children who 
showed little jealousy of each other earlier become unusually 

__ angry at signs of favouritism. They watch that their younger 
-sisters or brothers have as many chores to do as they do; they 
note the praise a younger child may receive, and which they 
don’t get. They may even weigh the cost and size of their 


own presents against those of the younger or older brothers 
and sisters. J 


Differing Interests of 
Boys and Girls 


Beginning perhaps a little before nine years of age and up 
to the beginning of adolescence, there is a gradual split 
between boy and girl interests. It might almost be called a 
` rift, because boys and girls don’t ignore each other; they 
spend time keeping each other “out.” Girls like domestic 
tasks and domestic play. They may at nine and ten show 
their greatest interest in dolls—collecting dolls, making 
clothes, playing games of house that are almost exact pictures 
of adult living. They dress up like “ladies going to a ball,” 
with the lipstick and nail polish to fit the costume. No need 
for males evidently, for two little girls will have a glorious 
evening without escorts. Boys, if they happen to be around, - 
may enliven the game by peeping from behind doors, teas- 
ing the girls or making comments on the “ladies.” “What 
sights you look!” 
The boys themselves are collectors. They like science, 
machinery, tools, vigorous outdoor sports. Like the girls, they 
are “repeaters”; that is, the variety in their play has decreased 
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and they. tend to settle down with the same game, or tinker Set 
with the model railway, day after day. Even their nervous ~ 
habits have a repetitive quality, which, we might note, can 
be more irritating than a dripping tap: the thump-thump- 
thump of a foot, the smacking lip-noises, the jingling of 
coppers. They provide a release for tension that may be 
soothing to the child. 

Boys, however, while adopting poses of being “tough” or — 

“hard,” will also show their gentler natures in their attention — 
to animals or pets. They, as well as the girls, like films that — 
portray little animals. Pictures of puppies, kittens or horses 
are appealing to both boys and girls. Both boys and girls may 
be interested in babies. The boys profess disgust sometimes, 
but they will very often amuse the baby when Mother is busy 
and show obvious liking for the baby’s response. Girls are 
usually moré open about declaring their interest and like the 
task of baby-tending, including pretending to be mothers 
themselves. 
_ At times boys may want to engage in less masculine pursuits, 
just as girls may want to be “tomboys.” These preferences 
may express developmental needs and special interests or 
individual temperaments and capacities that differ from 
other boys or girls, but are not abnormal. Teasing a child 
about these activities, urging him or her to be like other boys 
and girls, may only create anxiety and force the child to 
cover up and pretend, to escape into his own private world 
where he can be himself. 

Children, both boys and girls, need the chance to show 
tenderness, and probably this is why they love pets. Boys, 
especially, who are beginning to show squeamishness at 
being fondled by Mother or Daddy, need other ways of 
demonstrating love and protectiveness. The faithful dog has: 
been the soul-mate of many a little boy who lavishes the 
tenderness he cannot show elsewhere on his animal “pal.” 
Little girls, because they are females and because they are 
Not “sissies” when they take care of a baby, may be able to 
demonstrate tenderness and affection more overtly. 

Both boys and girls may be interested in cinema adventure 
serials of the gangster type, the so-called “real-life dramas” of 
men, women and children. This again may show the gradual 
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awakening of the child to the many aspects of human rela- 
tions. It is, as we pointed out earlier, a sign of his new and © 
growing perceptions of people, of himself, of the present and 
its relation to the past and the future. And once more we ask 
parents to remember that the child’s growing ability to 
identify himself with other people is his best way of learning 
about history and human affairs. He can, given a chance, 
‘construct his own “real-life dramas” in the classroom, be they, 
tales of conquerors, explorers, knights or inventors. 


Sex Information and Education 


The period from nine to twelve, as we have noted, is marked 
by an increased clarity in the child’s critical judgment, his 
intellectual capacities, his tendency to be rather scientific in 
his judgments. For this reason he is able to digest and under- 
stand a good deal of factual sex information that he may have 
had earlier but forgotten. Moreover, he now begins to apply 
this information to himself, The little girl wants to know 
whether she will have babies, when she will have babies, and 
whether it will hurt her. She likes to have the story of her own 
birth told and retold as she did at five. 

In this period before puberty, much can be done to help a 
child to clarify his understanding, to resolve his confusions 
and even worries about the meaning of sex and its role in 
human relations. The boy and the girl before puberty are 
better able to discuss these questions, to accept not only 
information but ideas, than they will be later when caught in 
the perplexities and emotional disturbances so frequent 
among adolescents. f 

With sex information, as with science and numbers and the _ 
understanding of words and their meaning, a child’s ques- 
tions and observations are usually his means for learning and 
the adult’s opportunity for teaching. Many children, how- — 
ever, go through this period from nine to twelve without 
asking questions about sex. We mentioned before that child- 
ren are usually aware of things around them. They ask very 
pertinent, scientific questions, as early as three or four, about ’ 
the things and people around them. But often children are 


< nevertheless it is still relevant to sho 
Teproductive process goes on too in the p 
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discouraged from asking questions and from making obserya- 
tions, and gradually they learn to pay less and less attention 
to things around them, far less attention than to the daily 
ups and downs of the five-o’clock radio hero. Some children 


are the “daydreaming” type from early childhood and do not 


observe easily or quickly. 

For example, a child lives in a busy city street. His mother 
buys her fruit from a near-by market; milk is delivered to her 
door every morning; water flows from a tap at the turn of 
a wrist. And yet many, many children do not know where 
the milk comes from, how it is bottled. They do not ask 
where the bananas come from. They use the water in the hot , 
and cold taps without any idea of the many skills in engineer- 
ing that contributed to those comforts in living. 

And so it is with sex information. One child may ask why 
the lady next door has such a big stomach. Another child may 
Notice in passing, but never ask. One child wants to know 
just exactly where babies come out of a mother, while another 
child accepts the theory that for a slight fee the hospital 
will furnish a baby boy or a girl. 

Whether parents favour sex education for their children in 
this age period or not, they must accept this fact: some time, 
Some day, the child will pick up information from a friend 
or an older child that may be wrong information as well as 
Very upsetting. Moreover, he will soon be an adolescent, 
When he may not ask his parents questions but go elsewhere 
to seek information, which again may be mixed-up, distorted 
information. The feeling that sex or sexual relations are dirty 
and should be hidden will inevitably result when children 
feel the subject is taboo with adults. The best preparation 
for adolescence, especially in this relatively clear-headed 
period of later childhood, is to give the child honest, straight- 
forward information and not wait for questions that may not 
arise. g 


Much as we have scoffed.at the story of birds and bees, 
w children that the 


lant and animal 


kingdoms. Very often children’s questions and observations 


are stimulated by seeing the birth of a litter of puppies or 
kittens, When children do not have the opportunity of seeing 
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- their mothers nurse a baby, it may be helpful for them to see 
_ an animal suckle her young. 
Parents should remember in this story of reproduction to 
ee: tell and show children that the emotions of love and tender- 
ness are part of the human story of mating and having babies, ~ 
that it is this love and admiration for one another that makes 
the “facts” of life not just biological information but part of a 
_ family pattern where we cherish and love other individuals. 
wR But many parents are embarrassed. They would far rather 
let the child get his information from another source than go 

through the upsetting procedure of telling children things 

that they themselves cannot talk about without blushing or 

stammering. And no wonder! In our childhood, as a rule, 

sexual relations were never talked about with adults, our 
questions were given veiled answers that puzzled us and 

increased the secrecy and mystery surrounding marriage and 

babies. 

We feel, then, that the most honest helpful attitude to take 
in such a situation is this: acknowledge to the child that you 
are embarrassed. Words to this effect may help you and per- 
haps clear away your own discomfort. “When I was a little 
girl (or boy) and as I was growing up, people felt that the 
story about babies should be kept secret and only for adults. 
Everyone said: ‘Shh!’ when we asked about where babies 
come from. So I’m still a little embarrassed when I talk about: 
those things with you, even though I’m grown-up and even 
though I know that marrying and having babies is part of a 
very nice love story of Daddy, me and you.” With such an 
introduction, it is easier to tell the child and easier for him to 
understand your confusion. ) 

Moreover, we should tell the child, too, that he will meet 
other children and adults who have the feeling that sex oY 
mating is nasty and wicked. He will meet children later on 
in school whose continual jokes or talk or actions show how 
mixed up they feel about their own bodies and the meaning 
of sexual relations. He will need the conviction that sex is part 
of our human pattern of living, that it cannot be separated 
from emotions, and that in the sexual relations we value 
others, their emotions, their bodies and their personalities. 

You might also, to complete the picture, add a statement 


= 


thing that is connected with very deep feelings—you know 
how hard it is to tell me (or Daddy) about the things that 
you feel, way down deep inside, such as how you feel about 
your baby brother, or how you felt when the puppy died. It’s 

hard. That’s how I feel about Daddy and me and you. I love 

Daddy very much, and that’s why I married him and had you. 

So you can see that when I tell you about babies there’s a 

very deep feeling of love that I think about, too, Which makes ~ 
it a little harder to tell.” RB 

Likewise, fathers usually feel embarrassed when they 
attempt to enlighten and instruct their sons. Again fathers can 
overcome some of this by explaining how in their youth they 
were denied information and given a feeling of hush-hush, 
that sex was not decent or desirable. It is important for 
fathers to give their sons some realization of the male role, 
not only in fertilization but in sex relations, so that the grow- 
ing boy can begin to see sex relationship as not just a bio- 
logical function or an occasion for an “outlet.” 

This is one way of giving children the honest, straight- 
forward, most important “fact” of life, which we omit so often; 
that emotion is part of mating and marriage, that it belongs 
to the understanding of sex, and is the basis of reproduction, 
babies and family life. 

Your child may be given sex i nformation in school, but that 
is not enough, and it is not sex education. Education is a 
Continuing process, not a notebook of facts. In sex education 
the child should learn from his earliest days, through his. 
primary-school days, through grammar school and on into — 
adulthood, the way in which human beings, not animals, offer 
one another physical satisfaction, protection, cherishing, love 
and respect, and build a life pattern based on a mutually res- 
Ponsible, wholesome, intimate relationship. He learns these 
things not from a course in hygiene, or a chart, or from a 
Moving picture; he learns them from his parents. 
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XI 


HELPING YOUR CHILD IN THE 
LATER SCHOOL-YEARS 


to be the major channels for learning in the later 
school-years. Trips around the community and other 
first-hand experiences have now broadened into the integrated 
social-studies programme, including history and geography. 

Creative play has expanded into dramatics, which involves 
art, music, language. Social studies, again, involve dramatics, 
art, music rhythms. The curriculum is an integrated whole 
with each subject or activity part of the next. That is why 
children continue to learn, and that is how classroom living 
becomes learning. 

. Many schools throughout the country do not offer the 
newer kinds of programmes described here. Part of the reason 
may be the present shortage of teachers, the lack of space, and 
the consequent difficulty of putting these programmes into 
effect. And yet, from the many teachers’ guides seen, we 
realize that, in planning at least, such curricula are con- 
sidered essential for good education. Therefore, we have tried 
to show what parents may do, what kinds of activities they 
can encourage at home to supplement a meagre school 
programme. 


A LL the dynamics of young children’s learning continue 


The Classroom Environment 


Towards the end of his eighth year and perhaps earlier, 
the child, as we have said before, focuses his attention on the 


group—his classmates and playmates—and finds there the ath 
satisfactions or demands that affect his behaviour and his | 


learning. Throughout these years before adolescence the — 


child’s schoolroom will be more than a convenient place for 
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learning grammar or more arithmetic. It becomes a place 
that has a very personal meaning. Earlier, the teacher and her 
attitudes were more important, no matter what the class- 
room environment. Now, close to nine, a child’s interests are 
centred on the room and the school. He has friends here, and 
living and learning go hand in hand. 

The classroom, then, is a workshop, a place where rules are 
developed with the teacher’s guidance, rather than under 
her domination. He can see the need for quiet periods, for 
organization, for schedules. He can see why planning is 
important for his own work and for the teacher’s. He develops. 
some idea of the self-discipline necessary for his own good 
and the good of the other children. 3 

-His classroom should be a place where he can ask for help 
freely when he needs it, and where he will receive that help 
Without fear of criticism. So often, as we know, children are 
caught between fear of telling teachers they do not under- 
stand a problem in arithmetic and anxiety about telling 
parents what they do not know. In the classroom there should 
be a chance for laughter as well as silence, for working 
together and working alone, for talking about activities 
m the playground along with academic subjects; for the 
child’s own statements are critical comments as well as the 
teacher’s, 

Once upon a time children went t 
hour ticked off one lesson after another, according to the 
Same daily routine. As each period began, the reading text 
or the arithmetic text was taken from the desk with the home- 
work in that subject. Children read aloud individually from 
identical books (some children were caught reading ahead 
if the story was interesting). The poor readers plodded 
laboriously through sentences and the faster readers had time 
to daydream. 

In school today you may see on 


teading with his teacher, getting her 
the book may be an “easy” one in terms of the vocabulary and 


big print. Other children may be reading silently from 
different books and perhaps no two of them are reading the 
Same story. In the library you will see a nine-year-old go to the 
bookshelf to choose. a book he has read once before, and you 


o school and hour by 


e child in a classroom à 
help on dificult words; 
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_ will hear him say: “It’s a wonderful book.” Or he may make 
such a comment on his neighbour’s book. : 

-In this sort of classroom there is an opportunity for child- 
~ ren to develop their own good taste in literature. And— 
more important—there is a chance for the teacher or the 
_ librarian to note the kinds of choice children make. This is 
valuable because if, for example, a child chooses books about 
animals or machines, the teacher can help him select other’ 
books on the same topics that are better or more beautifully 
illustrated. Children can be helped to arrive at good artistic 
judgments if parents and teachers understand where child- 
ren’s interests lie. 4 

To start the day’s work there is usually a discussion period 
in which the teacher and the children decide what they need 
to know and do in order to work ahead with a project they 
have started, and which will extend over a number of weeks, 
perhaps even a whole term. The daily discussion serves not 
only as a reminder to the children of things to be done, but 
it helps them to organize their own thinking and maintains 
the continuity of their work. 


Time for Practical Work 


Shorter periods of time are spent daily on practical work in 
arithmetic or spelling or writing. These practice periods are 
necessary. They serve as refreshers for children’s memories 
and help them to recognize their weak points: they are times 
when the teacher can help children individually if help is 
needed. 

Practical work in school is like physical exercises, which. 
one does for a brief period to keep in trim. Too long a 
spell of such exercises diminishes their value. Their purpose 
is to pep you up, not to exhaust you for other activities. 
Practical work in school is stimulating for children only if its 


purpose is not to shame’the child for what he does not know; — 


or if it does not start him worrying because he cannot keep UP. ~ 
with the other children. Doing sums, for instance, is useful 
only when the children understand what they are doing and 
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why. If a child has not grasped the meaning of division or 
malplenon sums will be meaningless and therefore 
useless. ` 


Time for Play 


In some schools there is a long period set aside for outdoor 
play when children decide upon games, choose their teams 
and captains, decide rules and penalties. As we have stated 
many times, this planning is the basis for self-government 
and really co-operative effort. It is best, of course, for a wise, 
understanding teacher to be present. When there is no super- — 
vision of play, just as when wise supervision is lacking in the 
schoolroom, some children may be left out, some become 
bosses, and the popular children, the good athletes, may be 
chosen constantly as captains while the rest have little oppor- 


tunity to practise their skills. 

It is surprising that so many pare 
for strict classroom supervision disregard this area of growth 
—the playground—where unfair, unkind, hurtful things may 


go on because there is no adult to guide the children, no 


mediator to see that the timid youngster, the slow-moving or 
chance. His playtime is, after 


poorly co-ordinated child, has a 
re test—and he cannot and 


all, a test for him—a very seve 
Should not be expected to fend completely for himself. His 
playtime is as much (if not more) a test of his adequacy as 


the time spent in class; a social test as well as a physical one. 

Supervised play does not mean teacher-dominated play. 
Tt-can be happy, wholehearted children’s play. The teacher 
is a sort of umpire who can readily understand when one 
child is using unfair tactics. On the playground, in a rela- 
tively free activity, some children may show aggressiveness 
or unkindness that they do not demonstrate in the more 
formal classroom atmosphere. These children. may need extra 
help from the teacher for their personal difficulties, but the 
ball game or the game of tag should not be the opportunity 
to release their aggressions. Supervised play does not mean 


that children are over-protected; put, even in these later ages, 
they do need some protection—from themselves and others. 


If a teacher can participate in the game at times, so much 


nts and teachers who ask 


er 
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the better—and here again this suggestion applies to parents. 
There is something very reassuring and wonderful for a child 
in having an adult playing with the team. To them it seems 
like the best “treat” you can offer and the best assurance that 
you consider their play really fun. But really play with the 
child; many adults use such a playtime only to teach the child 


_ new skill, and the child may then feel less competent than ever. 


Time for Music, Art, Science 


In the upper forms, from third form perhaps up to sixth, many 
schools provide special rooms for science, painting, clay work, 
wood construction, music and rhythmical activities. By the 
time children are eight and a half or nine they are able to 
leave their form-room for periods of time, to take the change- 
over from one adult to another with ease. They have begun 
to mix with older children, to identify themselves with their 
school. 

They know the “special” teachers and they can be 
expected to observe some of the regulations that may be 
necessary in the shop or the painting room. The care they 
must observe in handling and using tools, for example, put- 
ting them away, avoiding waste of materials, seeing that 
other children do not get hurt, is a kind of discipline that 
children fully understand. These are lessons in safety, too, 
but not abstract lessons. No one can teach a child by gestures 
or charts or pictures how to use a saw or a hammer or a 
chisel. He needs to work with the chisel or the gouge, and 
practise correct and careful ways of using them. 

Children develop respect for materials as they use them. 
They know that an unbaked clay ash-tray is fragile, and if you 
watch them handle other children’s clay products you realize 
that they are handling them with infinite care. A youngster 
who wantonly destroys another child’s art product merits the 
indignation and disapproval of his entire group—unless, of 
course, it was an accident. Even then he will feel pretty 
low unless the teacher steps in to soothe the injured party's — 
feelings and those of the boy who did the damage. Children 
in a group turn on the child who is a careless artisan. They 
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will often decide that he should not be allowed to nse. the 
workshop unless he can be “steadier” in the future. 


Time for. Expeditions 


No matter what the children study—food, animals, machines, 
ships, trains, people of other lands—they need to see the 
thread that connects the past with the present. -All around 
us there is dynamic evidence of history. There is no com- 
munity that does not have an interesting story in its past. 
By taking expeditions in and near the place they live in, 
visiting historic spots, local industries, children learn many 
new things about their familiar environment; there are 
history, geography. and economics in the study of one’s own 


home-town. 


Children’s Interests 


There are some mistaken notions about modern classrooms 
allowing children to do anything they please. Obviously, there 

could be only very vague learning in a classroom where 

children followed their changing fancies from day to day. 

Children who, for one reason or another, constantly disrupt 

the group, will not be helped by being given freedom to do 

as they choose. What they obviously need is a sense of direc- 

tion, and freedom may confuse them all the more, and con: 
fuse and annoy other children. When children are six or 
seven you can expect disturbances because they are not yet 
ready to settle down for long periods. But at nine they can 

be expected to understand reasons for co-operating with each 

other and following rules; they can be shown that clowning 
is all right at times, but annoying at other times. 

When children share in planning syllabuses they are con- 
tributing to the group effort, not just following their own 
whims. This is the democratic sort of freedom involving self. + 
discipline, individual effort, self-respect, and respect for 


others. 
Good teachers do plan their syllabuses in accordance with 
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the interests of the children, but they discover these interests 


= Not in one child’s momentary fancy, but in the questions and 


_ answers in the children’s own discussions, in the stories they 
‘Write, the games they make up. Good teachers observe, listen, 
_ and ask a few questions of their own before they decide what 
a year’s syllabus shall be or what trips and projects will con- 
_ tribute to it. 

If children are bored with their text-books, if their school 
day means an uninteresting round of lessons, if, in other 
words, parents find their school syllabuses inadequate, then 
they may have to provide after-school or vacation activities to 
make up, in part, for what the school does not do. The family 
can plan special projects or excursions together. There are 
always resources in the community that will make children 
feel an interest in and relationship to that community. 


Special Outside Activities 


Often when classroom activities are limited to the child’s 
school bench and desk a child may be a good academic 
scholar but unable to get along with other children outside 
of school. Sometimes an organized play group, or a good camp 
experience, provides just what this child needs to enlarge his 
interests and skills. A Saturday class in painting, music, car- 
pentry or dramatics, where he uses his hands and his voice 
and his own ideas constructively, can help him discover abili- 
ties. Parents would be wise, of course, to visit such classes 
to see that they are not teacher-dominated. Their true pur- 
pose is to make the child feel that he does have ideas and can 
express them and that learning can be satisfying and even 
exciting. Saturday hikes, outdoor camping excursions, visits 
to museums, boat trips, letting a child select his own books 
in a bookshop—all are ways of widening his horizon. 

Music lessons, if the child enjoys them, are often excellent 
morale boosters if schoolwork is dull drudgery. A good music 
teacher (good in the sense of understanding children as well 
as music) can sometimes effect a transformation in the child’s 
negative attitude about school and learning. 

The child in the upper forms likes long excursions, and he 
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likes to plan them, Even if the trip is short he usually has an — 
objective in mind. He may want desperately to see the old 
fire-engines of yesterday, or the farm where Angora rabbits 
are bred, or the new bridge going up across the railway 
tracks. 

Adults are apt to plan family trips for adults. They stop to 
look at scenery that may bore the child to tears. They plan 
a destination and then, en route, become irritated if the 
youngster asks them to pause so that he can.watch a waterfall 
or see an aeroplane landing. eat 

A friend of ours offered us a nice solution for this kind of ~ 
problem. She planned a day's trip which would have no ~ 
specific destination, but many stops along the way. Her 
children decided what they wanted to see and she chauffeured 
them. (It was, of course, a very special trip and the children 
understood that they could not repeat the performance every 
time a family drive was planned.) Before, whenever they had ~ 
driven to a picnic area or to a scenic spot fifty miles away, 
the children had been frustrated by all the interesting beckon- 
ing places along the way. But this time it was the “children’s 
trip” and they chose the stopping places. 

When children are given a chance to help plan excursions 
beforehand, you will find that there will be less irritation, 
fewer demands for this, that and the other. If they know 
that one stop is Daddy's choice, one Mother's choice, and 
some stops are to be their own, they can look forward to their 
chosen places. Fhe restless, bored or unhappy young traveller 
may merely need the stimulant of knowing where he is going 


and liking the prospect. 


THE CURRICULUM OF THE 


UPPER FORMS 


Social Studies 


Social studies, which in many schools are the core of the class- 


room syllabus, are the study of history, geography and the 
ways in which different people live together. They combine 
the study of things around the child plus the investigation of 
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the past, and help the child see the relation between the past 
and the present. ¢ 
History, geography, the class play, the group trip are not 
and should not be isolated experiences or studies. When a 
child reads about the prevailing winds in Argentina and 
_memorizes the facts about rainfall and temperature, it means 
nothing to him and will soon be forgotten unless he under- 
stands how the climate and rainfall have affected the lives of 
Argentinians, their food and dress, the way their houses are 
built, the animals that live there. Visual aids—pictures and 
motion pictures—are excellent in such learning, and so are 
specific stories of the people. It is often possible to get 
examples of their food, their art or their work products. 
Children want to know what language is spoken there and 
why. This, of course, leads to the stories of the Spanish Con- 
quests and the ancient Indian cultures of South America. 
Social studies involve learning to do research, There is 
information to get, and children learn where to look for it. 
They begin to use the library and its catalogues, write for 


picture materials or for samples of products. A parent or rela- _ 


tive may have come from Argentina or have visited it, and 
many schools ask such people to come to class and tell the 
children about their own personal experiences in relation to 
the study. 

Parents can always help the child to do these things if the 
social studies are not included in his curriculum. Find picture 
material in old magazines, get it from governmental agencies 
and from the various industries. Encourage him to go or write 
to museums for suggestions on material for a study he wants 
to make. Suppose you are planning a long trip. Can he write 
to the various railways for pamphlets and pictures? See that 
he understands how to use the card catalogue in a library; 
show him that information from several different kinds of 


book is more helpful than material from one source. In the © 


university this kind of research—initiative in finding and 
assembling material—is absolutely necessary for good student 
papers and reports. Many boys and girls find for the first time 


when they go to a university what research means, although 


it is a technique that can be learned easily in the primary 
forms! Research—because children like the sense of indepen- 
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dence and mastery they get from finding out on their own, 
knowing how to use resources—is a classroom asset at any age. 
No one text-book can ever present to a child every aspect of a 
subject. Moreover, one text-book limits learning to the few 
good readers and memorizers. r 


Writing 


This discussion of children’s writing applies to children in 
infant school as well as to those of later age-groups. We have 
included it here because, as parents will have gathered, writ- 
ing is a skill that varies with each child’s physical develop- 
ment and co-ordination. Sometimes children who have 
learned to read easily in infant school will have difficulty in 
writing easily and quickly. Sometimes children need to write 
words as they learn to read them. 

In any case, the latest educational ‘theory about writing 
States that six-year-olds in general are not ready to achieve 
the eye-hand co-ordination and sustained muscle effort 
required in writing. Moreover, many educators claim that 
when children do begin to write in junior school the writing © 
of the printed forms of letters (such as you are now reading) 
should be taught rather than cursive writing, which is the 
penmanship we were taught as children. Cursive writing, it is 
felt, demands sustained movement and most children achieve 
that movement only by holding pencils tightly and tensely, 
using extreme effort, and perhaps provoking eyestrain. The 
printed form of writing that is now taught in many infant 
classrooms is also closely connected with reading and it means 
that children do not have to learn two forms for reading and 
Writing. Studies show that children achieve as much or 
greater speed in this kind of writing as in the cursive writing 
where letters are joined. 

At the age of eight or nine children are more able to make 
sustained effort in writing and they like to practise. This 
added ability and new awareness will make the teaching of 
writing more effective and easier for the teacher. Children 
themselves are critical of their form and penmanship because 


they like to use writing for social purposes—t0 communicate 
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in letters, to make personal lists, to sign their names on library 


_ cards, to write notes to one another. 
Parents who want their youngsters to improve their skill 
in writing might use these interests of children as a basis for 


helping them. Writing does not have to be an isolated lesson 


at home or in school. The crudest sort of hand-written letter 
“from a child to a relative, for example, is a treasure. A “thank- 
~ you” note written by a nine-year-old teaches him a social 


grace and also gives him writing practice. The child can make: 


out his own Christmas lists, book lists, lists of ‘things. he 
wants to buy with his pocket-money. We have seen children 
chart their favourite radio programmes, indicating times, 
Stations, titles, on squares which they block out neatly on 
paper. Children can write notes to themselves as reminders of 
dates, objects they want to bring to school, things they must 
do in the morning, club records, records of collections, labels. 
At nine a youngster may spend as much time writing a 
reminder that he needs to tidy a toy-shelf as he would in 
doing it. That is nine, with its awareness of form and struc- 
ture and its new interest in planning and being “grownup.” 


Creative Writing 


There is a difference between writing which is “practice” 
or lessons and creative writing. The lesson variety is neces- 
sary for skill. Creative writing is the expression of the child’s 


own observations. Creative writing grows from oral expression” 


and should be thought of ‘primarily as a statement of the 
child's ideas and feelings, not as a means of teaching gram- 
matical structure. 

Since physical skill and ease in writing develop slowly, 
young children (even at nine and ten) cannot and should not 
have to depend on their own writing to express their ideas. 
Compare the stories children dictate before they learn to read 
and write and the stories they later set down themselves on 
paper and you will find that a stiff, stilted quality has crept in. 
Part of the reason, obviously, is that children have rich 
vocabularies in spoken language but a very narrow range of 
words that they can spell out on paper. Therefore children 
need encouragement in storytelling and dictating stories 
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until they can write easily and quickly themselves, When they 

are earthbound too soon by their limited skills, the feeling 

and imaginative quality in a story may be lost as they concen- 

trate on the movement of the pencil. We suggest that parents í 
take down their children’s stories and poems—and not try to 
change them. Keep them and read them to the child occasion- 

ally. This is an excellent way of stimulating more dictation 

and creative writing. 

Let’s consider what often happens in English classes at the 
secondary-school level. Teachers say over and over again to 
their students: “You need to express your own ideas.” “Be 
specific and don’t talk in generalities.” “Put some feeling into 
it.” “Imagine yourself in this situation—what would you do; 
how would you act?” “Say what you mean; say it in clear 
terms, in your own words,” and so on. And yet, back in the 
primary school, we spend a. great deal of time impressing 
other people’s opinions on the child, telling him to quote or 
memorize someone else’s story, teaching him to imitate and 
be like others rather than helping him to express his own 
opinions well. He can’t very easily start discovering in 
secondary school or college what his own feelings or ideas are! 

It is very likely, probably inevitable in fact, that children, 
especially in the upper forms, will show in their own produc- 
tions a mixture of things they have seen or heard and their 
original observations. In a fourth-form play they may use 
gestures to indicate surprise, for example, which are direct z 
imitations of moving-picture gestures, while at the same time 
the words and phrases spring from their own experiences and 
feelings. Of course, parents observe this sort of combination 
all the time. You hear two children at play. One says to the 
other: “You must be the good guy and I'll be the robber,” oF; 
“You must pretend you’re hurt and I must come near you 
and you must shoot me.” (You'll recognize the hackneyed 
plots of cinema and radio programmes.) But then the ensuing 
dialogue is full of childhood thought and feeling, transcend- 
ing the meagre plot. 

Let the children play at home, : 
will, make up stories and songs, have a costume chest of dis- 


carded adult clothing. Inventing their own radio programme 
is fun. Have you ever heard a child’s rendering of a radio 


let them give plays if they 
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announcer or a gangster-film heroine? It’s high comedy in the 
home. Permitting this sort of dramatic, imaginative expres- 
sion gives children huge enjoyment. Also encouraging the 
fresh art of childhood language is a way of keeping the child’s 
“curiosity and interests alive; he will need them throughout 
school and on into early manhood. The dramatic dialogues 
are useful ways of developing ideas about form and structure ~ 
in language. Children realize that tones of voice, pauses, 
exclamations, questions are indicated in certain ways. When 
they read or write they can see more clearly that grammatical 
- structure of sentences is necessary to convey ideas correctly. 


Dramatics 


When children have had opportunities to dramatize with 
their own words and for their own satisfaction in the lower 
forms, the later step to dramatic productions for an audience 
is not a frightening one, nor are spontaneity and feeling lack- 
ing. These are the years when children are observing the | 
grownup world: making props and scenery, sewing costumes, 
using gestures to indicate fright or joy or sadness that an 
audience will understand are ways of discovering and com- 
municating with that world. 

The idea for and dramatization of a play, however, should 
_ grow from children, from their own inventiveness and obser- 
vations. Their ideas are amazingly fresh. “Feeling,” which is 
the subject of so much exhortation in amateur dramatics, is 
something children possess naturally and that should not be 
restrained. If children read, for instance, the story of an early 
episode in history and are allowed to discuss it, ask ques- 
tions, and make their own observations, they will plan and 
execute a dramatization with genuine feeling. At this age, 
children’s capacity to identify themselves with the men and 
women of the past is a new sign of growth; they understand 
how other people have felt. 

In dramatic play or productions very few, if any, class 
members are incapable of taking some part in the production. 
In games on the playground this may not be true; there are 
always the timid or poorly co-ordinated children who must | 
make a tremendous effort to join the game, and even then be 


~ to say and do. Moreover, the ways of making pup 
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unable to play well. In dramatic productions there is a place 
for every talent: The child who is skilful in carpentry, paint- 
ing, sewing, designing; the child who organizes well; the child 
who is physically slighter or weaker; even the class “clown” or 
the boaster—all-find things to do for a play. Dramatics and 
play-acting are such rich opportunities for emotional and 
intellectual growth that we cannot even estimate all the good 
that may come out of them—if children work out plots and 
ideas themselves. 

As in any other area of schoolwork, the play thought up by 
adults as suitable or good for children, where roles are arbi- 
trarily assigned by grownups, may be as worrying to a child 
as arithmetic, When he is chosen for a part and then criticized 
for speech or stiffness or lack of expression, he may dread. 
both the play and any future acting he is expected to do. A 
child’s enjoyment and satisfaction come first in acting, as in 


reading or scientific interests, We can build our objectives 


for learning on that satisfaction. 

Children enjoy the puppet play in the upper forms. Making 
puppets is an art in itself, a very enjoyable one for children. 
In planning costumes, dialogue and scenery, and manipulat- 
ing the puppets, children find a way of combining skills that 
are slightly different from the productions in which they 
themselves act out a story. Many shy children are able to put 
into their puppets’ action and language the words and ges- 
tures that they themselves are too self-conscious or reserved 

pets out of 
bags or wire are many and give 


children a chance to work skilfully and imaginatively with 


their hands. The puppet play is a perfect social-studies 
instrument, too. Children can make a Chinese shadow-puppet 
play, and at the same time learn something of the myth an 

ancient rites of the Orient, the delicacy of form in the use of 


figures, the music that accompanies the shadow play- 


papier-maché, plaster, paper 


Literature, Music, Art 


Throughout the later school years, the school library or the 
home library plays a larger part in children’s reading. If they 
have learned to read, even a little, the opportunity to choose 
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~ books or just to look at an array of tempting literature is the 


_ stimulus for more reading. 
_ It may seem contradictory to say that children’s library 
reading need not be related to what they are studying in the 
classroom. But literature of any kind can stimulate the imag- 


ination and creative impulses of children. The library should 
| not be a place where primary-school children have to knuckle 


down to added school tasks. This is where reading is relaxed 
and enjoyable, where there are humorous tales, fantasies, real- 
life stories, adventure stories galore. 

Parents and teachers may profit by recognizing this kind of 
mistake often made in classrooms or homes: A child of ten can 
read well and like the books children of his age usually like. 
One day he takes a book from the shelf intended for three- 
year-olds (the pictures are delightful and well done). Another 
day he chooses a book five-year-olds love, the language is 
rhythmical, simple and beautiful. At another time he picks 
out a book he has read five times in the past two years; it is 
not good literature, or good art, or particularly- humorous; 
yet somehow he has a fondness for it. Teacher or parent may 
point out to him that such selections are much too easy, too 
babyish, poor taste, and “wouldn’t he like another dog story 
for his own age?” Then, of course, the child is a little abashed 
at his choices and begins to feel that maybe he is silly, a poor 
judge of books. So, striving to please, he picks books that he 
feels his parent or teacher wants him to read. No one ought to 
make a child feel he doesn’t know what he likes in books (or 
in any other phase of life). Adults do not always go to films 
or plays because intellectually they are on our so-called 
“adult” level. They enjoy reading old books because they 
are reminded of childhood even if they are “corny,” as 
American children say. And the art in the three-year-old’s 
book can be just as good as art in any other book. 

Music, painting, drawing and clay modelling should have 
the same place in the school programme as literature. They. 
may provide, for some children, greater relaxation than a 
library period, creative opportunities for the child who does 
not read easily. Again, music or art periods need not be tied 
in with the classroom project or syllabus, although very often 
children like to sing the songs or paint the picture that 1s 
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_ There has been wide and varied discus 
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related to their work. It is wise not to limit choice in music 
and painting; there are too many songs, too many ideas for 
pictures, that would have to be forgone. re 
_ Children’s hobbies or out-of-school interests in these later 
years are often activities that combine each other’s posses- 
sions and artistic and creative skills. For example, your child 
saves his pocket-money to buy additional equipment for his — 
model railway. Two of his friends contribute some of their — 
equipment. They build a platform for their railway, paint it, 
design tunnels and fields. They model animals and people to 
scale. They pool their resources and combine their skills for 
a mutually satisfying result. Often we as parents overlook the 
creativity of this kind of effort. In the later primary-school a 
years especially, we may tend to put so much emphasis on 
academics that we fail to see how much thought, organiza- 
tion, budgeting of time, space and money go into such an 
enterprise. A 
Yet in future years p 
thought will be invaluab 
extra-school interests, may show aspec 


oo that are not evident in straight desk w 
or another example, a boy of nine collects stamps. He sorts 


out his collection and arranges it in an album. He consults 
catalogues on stamps. He trades them with his friends and 
Watches the stamp columns to discover when new stamps will 
be issued. When he plans his birthday party he makes out a 
Schedule beforehand, even to listing the time when he will 
open his presents! (The writing, by the way, is poor!) Even 
if he does not have much opportunity to demonstrate this 
Organizing ability in primary or secondary school, he blossoms 
out at the university into a thoughtful, careful, trustworthy 
member on committees, whether he plans a dance or the 
Presentation of a class report. Luckily, he has not lost his 
ability to organize by discouragement of his own interests. 


Janning, organization and creative 
le aids to learning. Hobbies, 
ts of growth and learn- 
ork in the classroom. 


Marks 
sion among educators 
ught to receive. We 


as to the kinds of reports children © 
but we can make one 


cannot attempt to list the pros and cons, 
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general statement without reservation. No matter how marks 
are presented on reports, the attitudes of parents and teachers 
to those marks and to the children graded are most important. 
Parents who use reports as disciplinary tools or who acknow- 
ledge the child’s good markings only by comparing them with 
the bad, may defeat the objectives of any marking system. 
We have pointed out Many times the advisability of a 
varied school programme where all children, not a few 
children, can find areas of success. There are such pro- 
grammes. Their objectives are not far-fetched or sentimental; 
their basis is that children learn in different ways and have | 
different capacities. Therefore, any such good school. pro- 
gramme will be reflected in the way the report assesses the 
pupil’s progress. It will indicate his interests, his ability in 
certain areas, how he gets along with classmates, what his 
Special, individual skills with people or with materials are. 
Teachers have found it difficult not to give children some ~ 
grades or marks, especially in the later years when prepara- 
tions for secondary school mean greater anxiety for parents 
and a greater need to know where children stand in relation 
to their group. Some teachers feel that grading is important 
to stimulate the child’s efforts and to help him see where he 
needs help. When such grading is used, however, it is 
important that a space for the teacher’s remarks be included, 
So that the “A” or “B” will be qualified by a statement saying, 
for example: “Stephanie has a better grasp and understand- 
ing of problems. She is able to work independently now”; or, 
“She still needs help in clarifying problems and stating them 
before she can go ahead.” These are clues to Stephanie’s diffi- 
culties and a guide for parents in evaluating her efforts in 
other areas, Many reports leave space for the parents’ remarks 
about their own child, which gives them a chance to record for 
the teacher the progress they have seen at home. 
The most helpful kind of report for parents, even when 
written reports are sent home every term, is the conference 
with the teacher. Not only is it a give-and-take of information, 
full of specific observations and examples, but it is also the 
best way for teachers to tell parents about the aims of their ~ 
programmes, pe 
When your child’s classroom has a rigid academic syllabus, 
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With strict marks on a report, remember that stern pressure 
at home for better marks does not build confidence in the 
child. Home should not reinforce the child's self-criticism and 
the teacher’s criticism. Parents should be objective about 
their children’s limitations and try to recognize where help 
is needed. The report is not the only judgment of a child's 
abilities. ate: 

When a person is failing or handicapped in some areas, the 
important thing is to keep on working in spite of the obstacle, 
to face the facts squarely and realistically. Children do not. 
profit from fear—of parents, teachers, or the term-by-term 
report. They need constructive suggestions and encourage- 
ment. We have to recognize what children can be and can do, 
rather than expect the impossible. 

When your child brings his report home, don’t treat it as 
a family crisis. Don’t make marks the reasons for scolding or 
reducing pocket-money or denying a trip or a party. They 
should have no connexion with whether the child is or is not 
to be given the present, or the trip, or the pocket-money. And 
When you deny the child his pocket-money or roller skates or 
Saturday trip, he feels you are withdrawing love whether 
you think so or not. To him, your love means in part that 
you must respect his rights, the promises you have made. We 
confuse children greatly when we speak of “Jove” and then 
deny them things they would normally have or get. Try to 
keep your love unconfused and constant, and don’t mix it up 
with denials or punishments for the child’s low marks. 

Perhaps the reason why many adults are unable to take 
criticism is because in childhood criticism was associated 
With withdrawal of love. “I’m disappointed in you,” or “What 
did Susie get on her report? . . . She did? Well then, what 
happened to you last term?” are signals to the child that to 
achieve his parents’ approval and love he must get good 
marks. What would parents themselves feel like in a similar 
Situation? Suppose the boss rated you each month on your 
achievement, or suppose your husband graded you on your 
cooking every pay-day? Wouldn’t you like a sympathetic, 
helpful ear to listen to your troubles? Keep bribes out of the 
picture, too. The child should have other incentives than 


those that money can buy. 
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Parents can do this sort of thing: Your child is now in the 
upper forms of primary school. He has (we hope) achieved 
the ability to criticize himself honestly while at the same — K 
time he can list the things he’s “good” at, and knows he’s ; 
“good. Forget the attitude of “I’m a hurt and disappointed 
_ Parent!” Do not dismiss the report. Sit down with your child 
in a sympathetic mood for a relaxed conference. Go over the 
marks with him, talk about his school subjects, ask him where 
he feels his troubles lie. Assure him that he has capacities— 
you know it and he knows it. Point out that the low marks in 
themselves are not disastrous, but that ignoring them is not 
good either. Ask him, if he can, to notice where he has 
trouble, and to stop and ask for help when he needs it rather 
than glide by the troublesome points. Remember that despite 
marks the child will continue to learn. 

Often a low mark makes the parent feel that the child has 
reached such and such a point on a scale, and that all the 
child needs to do is work harder. It is not so. Usually low 
marks mean that the child does not understand something 
and working harder at what you do not understand is very 
frustrating to child or adult. The important thing to get 
across to your child is the idea that you would like to help 
him find out what it is that is puzzling him. Is he not 
interested? Children usually want to learn, and they are 
generally interested. Maybe he has a social problem in school, 
and he needs to have friends invited to his home. Maybe he is 
the kind of child who goes blank when there are exams at 
school, though he knows and understands a subject. It may 
just be lack of confidence in himself and his capacity to learn, 
so strengthen him by expressing your confidence in him. 

You might talk to the child in this fashion. “This isn’t a 
case of loving you less because of marks. But it wouldn't 
help you if we threw the report away either, because, you'd 
know and we’d know you were just dodging the issue. You 
have wonderful capacities and, like all human beings, you 
have difficulties, too. Where do you need help? This is your 
task, but we're here to help you. It’s a good idea to know 
now where your weak spots are in schoolwork and to be on the 
Jook-out for places where you have to make extra effort. It’s 
difficult and very tough going, it’s true, especially in those 
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places where you try-hardest. When I have to write a letter, 
I grit my teeth to do it because I don’t write easily. You can 
write beautifully and easily, but arithmetic stumps you. Just 
let’s be honest with ourselves. Difficulties are usually easier to 
meet when we know where they are and why they are there,” 
Grading, on the whole, is unfair. When one little girl 
puzzles over arithmetic problems in school, worries about 
them in the eyening, and finally has nightmares about them 
at night—and then rates only a “D” on her report—more diffi- 
culty or more worry won’t improve her work habits or her 
emotional state or her confidence in herself. If a child is slow- 
learning, then any grading that compares him unfavourably 
with other children is grossly unfair. He has to catch up with — 
himself, not with the norm or average of the class. 
In the schools and classrooms where teachers know their 
children and help them individually, low grading or any. 
grading is secondary to purposeful learning. Grading may_be 
completely absent in such rooms, and yet each child learns at 
his own speed and understands what he is doing. Wise 
teachers say: “You need more practice here.” Or, “The story 
you wrote has a lot of meaning; how can you use punctuation 
so that your readers can get that meaning?” Or, “Try writing 
down these words at home; if you write them and sce them 
at the same time, it may help you remember them.” This 
kind of grading helps the child see purpose in his work and 
‘the-need for greater skill. 
A child’s difficulty in most cases is (a) that he has not 
grasped the meaning in one area of school study, or (b) that 
he has been unable to communicate clearly what he wants to 
say and what it means to him. If parents consider both of 
these difficulties rather than the mark or the grading, then 
they can help the child accordingly. Often when he gets a 
low grading he does not know where his difficulty lies until 
you help him analyse it. He may feel that he has a poor 
Memory or he may say in a defeatist way: “Im just lazy. 
This is usually a dodge, because he does not know how he 
Can go ahead. He’s afraid to show effort for fear he cannot 
improve the mark next month. 
We wish—and this is a very profo 
“who do give reports, or do not give m 


und wish—that teachers 
arks, or even teachers 
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who substitute parent-teacher conferences for reports would, 
once in a while, approach the child in individual conferences 
to appraise his efforts and his difficulties. It helps him to talk 
things over with an objective person. Teacher-student con- 
ferences are sound in further education; why not in primary 
grades? Children can be critical of their efforts if they feel 
effort is worth while and noted and appreciated. We have not 
yet met a child who, when he had the security of knowing 
where he was good, was not able to say: “I’m not so good at 
fractions” —or at pitching a ball, or in rhythms or in singing. 
If a teacher respects a child’s effort and knows he wants to do 
well, recognizes he can do something well and tells him so, 
then she is able to look him in the eye and say: “You need 
some help, John; come on, let’s work at it.” 


Promotion and Grouping 


One of the times when it’s hardest for parents not to show 
disappointment or wounded pride is when a child has not 
succeeded in his year’s work and fails to obtain his remove 
to the next form. Part of the reason, and it’s a valid one, is 
that parents sympathize with the child’s own disappointment 
and sense of failure. 

Children who cannot advance with their group have the 
added misery of having to work with younger children and 
being set apart from the children they have known well. 
Even when they are obviously retarded, the few who must 
miss promotion twice or three times are going to be misfits 
in the class, socially and physically. They may become pro- 
nounced problems to the teacher and their classmates. It’s far 
more damaging in the long run to be a social misfit than a 
poor reader. School administrators must solve the problem 
in more constructive ways than failure, for the child’s sake 
and for society’s. 

In the upper forms, where his own group is so important to 
the child, failure of promotion can be a hard blow. We can 
only suggest that parents tone down any blameful remarks 
and tell the child they understand his feelings. It’s a good 
time, also, to repeat the report conference with the child 
and haye a talk with the teacher. > 
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Honesty with your child, helping him to see his specific 
difficulties, is usually the most constructiye parent attitude. 
When the vague general term failure is used at home or in 
school, it gives the child a picture of himself asa total failure. 
In talking about pre-school-age children we emphasized the 
Point that vague words like “bad” or “naughty” make the 
child feel all bad, or completely naughty. Don’t talk about 
failure, talk about specific difficulties that stand in the child’s 
Way. When you think of a child’s learning as on-going, 
developing, enlarging, then you will not need to use terms 
such as “failure” or “bad” or “poor student” or any of the 
aa Words that give you a static, unmoying picture of the 

i 

Expressing to the child bitterness about the school (unless 
you can change schools) will not be very helpful. Just say to 
the child: “That’s the way some schools are. I don’t feel it 
helps you very much, but come on, face it, and FIL try to 
help.” Don’t condemn the school or the teacher in front of the 
child. He needs confidence in learning and social living; 
Which is what school represents. 

“ Therefore, though you may say that a teacher probably 
didn’t see” his difficulty clearly or “didn’t understand” what 
e Was trying to say, you may also point out that he can 

analyse his own difficulty so that he can work ahead. Many 

times when a teacher is very POO children just have a tacit 
agreement among themselves that she is poor, and don’t 

Worry too much about it. Children can respect teaching, the 

teaching profession and schools and also see that some teachers 

© not understand.” 

w Tf you don’t feel too bad about the promotion problem, he 
on’t; but remember, missing a move-up does not mean that 

a al learn any more effectively unless you ae pee 

fail nat difficulties are specific, not general, that = ic zy A 

it a but has not yet reached a certain. point n bees 
hei never advisable for parents to start 3 rigi x P RN 

RER muay for the child in case of failure. parenn E T 

onl of all, know the techniques used in schoo! @ os. 
wy confuse the child a little more. Secondly, more pressu 

Will only make the child more tense and anxious about him- 

Self, both at home and in school. Make an appointment with 
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the teacher when you can talk without interruption. Tell her 
what you have said to the child. Suggest that he will co-operate 
if she will help him locate his difficulties and if she tells 
him she feels he can do it. Remember, again, that there are 
some poor teachers, but many of them see your child only in 
school. They don’t see his defeat, or tears, or hear the con- 
fidences he makes to you. They can’t always tell that, when he 
shrugs his shoulders as if he doesn’t care, he really does care. 
Remember that if your child has had a history of failure, he 
may have built up a very tight, almost impenetrable defence 
against teachers. Ask his teacher for help and you may be 
able to turn the tide for the better. 

The practices of grouping children in schools are closely 
linked with promotion practices. Where, for example, 
children are classified according to I.Q. tests or tests of intelli- 
gence alone, and then grouped accordingly and expected to 
achieve accordingly, you will have to provide out-of-school 
challenges for his energy and activity. We have seen children 
who were put in “superior” classes (where all the children 
were selected for academic “brilliance’”) who just did not 
know how to get along with other children. This is not a 
generalization, however; some children are highly intelligent 
and good sportsmen, too. They make good friends and they 
have many interests. But it is not helpful for any child to feel 
that his success is measured only by academic tests, memory, 
or verbal ability. Such narrow scales may apply in some 
grammar schools or universities, but not in social life, not in 
jobs, not in marriage or sports, not even in exacting profes- 
sions. Original thinking plus high intelligence? Yes. Good 
powers of observation? Yes. Ability to get along with others? 
Yes. Seeing a job through, ability to organize plans, ability to 
think straight and clear? Yes, these are important, too. But 
not just the ability to remember all the arithmetic or spelling. ` 

The so-called “slow” children who are grouped as whole 
classes or smaller divisions of one form according to one 
standard of achievement do not have much incentive to work 
ahead. And whether they are called “Blackbirds,” “Blue 
birds” or “Robins,” they can see through such a name device. 
They know that “Blackbirds” is a polite way of saying 
student.” Moreover, it does not help the slow learner tO 
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He may be bored and restless in his own age group and unable 
to find satisfaction in playing their games or in their activities. 
His behaviour, which creates a problem for the infant-school 
teacher, may be the normal eight-year-old social behaviour. 


Homework 


More parents may see changing practices in schools reflected 
in homework assignments than in almost any other area of 
the school curriculum, Today many schools do not assign the 
type of homework we knew as youngsters until the children 
are in the upper forms of the primary school or in secondary 
school. There are some valid reasons which educators give: 

(1) Many parents object to long homework assignments 
because it means depriving the child of the time he needs for 
relaxation and companionship with them. 

(2) The lengthy assignment for home study taxes the child 
physically. Very few children can budget their time so as 
to have a play period after school, a short rest before and 
after tea, time to do homework, and then go to bed early 
for health’s sake. 

(3) Unless the teacher knows that a child understands all 
the problems in his homework assignment, or unless she 
knows very specifically where his difficulties lie and then 
assigns homework accordingly, he may practise errors at home 
and remain as confused as ever. If he inveigles Father or 
Mother into helping him, neither parent may know the 
techniques now used in schools. And it goes without saying 
that, when they do his homework for him, he does not gain 
very much. Homework is least advisable in the early primary 
forms. 

One of the helpful kinds of homework teachers may assign 
the child is homework that extends his school learning into 
his home and his environment. For example, the fourth form 
may be engaged in studying food. The teacher may ask the 
children to find out how many kinds of food they see in their 
grocery store that are milk products. Notebook in hand, a 
child can visit the grocer and make his list. Here ae 
are helped to see how school studies apply at home and t 
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way in which home or neighbourhood is related to school. 

Then there is the voluntary homework over a long period 
to help the child in class. The teacher asks Louise to do some 
writing at home, perhaps to write a letter to her grandmother, 
and send it, or any writing that will improve her skill. Or 
the teacher gets Jack to make a list of the words he mis-spells 
constantly and asks him to write them out at home. She adds 
to his list from time to time. 


Tests 


In the last few years there has been some serious criticism 
of testing children by standard intelligence tests and assuming 
that the resulting score, which may be called I.Q. or Intelli- 
gence Quotient, is a valid description of the boy’s or girl's 
abilities. Intelligence tests are necessary and helpful in some 
cases, as we shall indicate shortly. In general, however, 
children who have verbal ability and a certain aflinity for 
problem-solving may do better than others on some intelli- 
gence tests. Newer testing procedures tend to include 
measurements for non-verbal children as well as those with 
good language ability. 

The main objections to the use of intelligence tests in 
schools are these: 

(1) Most schools do not have the facilities for testing child- 
ren individually; therefore the intelligence tests generally 
given are group tests. There is no way of knowing, therefore, 
whether a low score is the result of lack of interest, of con- 
fusion on the child’s part, or any other attitude that might 
affect his score. 

(2) Most intelligence tests measure what a child does, not 
what he could do, or what his capacities are. Therefore, 
children with emotional difficulties may have high capacity, 
but not be able to show it. 

(3) When the results are used to classify children and group 
them in classes labelled “bright,” “average,” “poor,” the tests 
are defeating the task of any good educational programme. 
Why should a child be classified as “poor?” throughout 

primary-school days? (The label need not appear on his class- 
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room door, but he knows it exists.) And why should another 
child be labelled unqualifiedly “bright”? It is no help for a 
child to feel he is on top all through primary school and then, 
in secondary school or the university, have him fail physical 
training, or in making social contacts, or be unable to take 
honest criticism in his university courses. Very few people are 
all-round brilliant and well adjusted, and children usually 
understand that if parents and teachers do. 

(4) An LQ. test, used by itself as an indicator of a child’s 
i ability, is like the skeleton of a child without the flesh, colour- 
ing, sparkle of eyes, expression or posture that make him a 
person. There are many personality tests and aptitude tests 
that should be used in conjunction with I.Q. tests. 

(5) The final word on a child’s abilities is the knowledge 
that children learn differently. This is not a catch phrase. It 
means, for example, that one child may have a sensitivity of 
touch and he will work more securely in those areas where 
concrete materials help him to see and feel the objects he reads 
about. One child may be visually acute. When he sees words 
written down they mean something. He may be able to spell 
when he writes words, but gets completely mixed up in oral 
spelling. Conversely, another child hears words and sounds, 
talks easily and well, has a magnificent vocabulary, but is poor 
on the written test. 

Parents who keep records of their child’s interests from his 
earliest days may detect (more surely, perhaps, than an 1.Q. 
score) the continuation of a pattern of learning that he may 
have shown at one and a half and still shows at ten. Most 1.Q. 
scores do not tell you about such differences. 


When Tests are Valuable 


Tests, even intelligence tests, can be valuable at times for 
teachers or guidance workers, and parents ought to know 
when they are necessary. If a child has very poor understand- 
ing of words or reading at eight years old, for example, it may 
be advisable for his teacher to ask a person skilled in testing 
children (who may be a staff member) to give the child a serves 
of tests. Thus, with the various results of personality tests 
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and the I.Q. rating (plus, always, the recent physical examina- 
tion) the skilled technician may be able to diagnose the child's 
difficulty. 

We specified “a child of eight years old” intentionally and 
for a good reason. You will remember that in Chapter IX, in 
the discussion of reading, we stressed the importance of 
different abilities in children, different growth rates, and how 
these differences may delay a child’s readiness for reading. 
Testing a child’s I.Q. in infant school because he does not 
learn to read is out-and-out unfairness. The resulting score, 
whether high or low, can make parents tense and anxious 
about their child. If his I.Q. is in the genius bracket, you 


` wonder whether he’s not trying or whether he’s emotionally 


disturbed or whether he’s bone-lazy, when he has the normal 
maturity (and immaturity) of a six-year-old. On the other 
hand, if his I.Q. shows anything short of high intelligence, 
you may be haunted by that figure throughout his school days, 
watching for signs of a “dull” child and constantly misinter- 
preting as “dull what is normal child learning. 

Since teachers and school administrators have observed the 
age when most children have learned to read, it may be 
advisable to give a battery or group of tests to the non-reader, 
Even then, a teacher's records and careful observation of the 
child’s class behaviour are valuable for checking with test 
results. Tests given in this way are the teacher's aid to specific 
assistance for the child. When the tests indicate a deep 
emotional upset in the child, a skilled therapist trained to do 
remedial reading and to help the child emotionally at the 
same time may be needed. It is important for parents to 
co-operate honestly in helping the child in this way, before 
his reading problems create more emotional tension and 
anxiety. 

Besides I.Q. and personality tests, a teacher may want to use 
achievement tests occasionally. These may help her to know 
where her group stands in relation to the average achieve- 
ments for children of comparable age. Achievement tests, 
however, test children on their ability to use and apply the 
knowledge and skills they have gained. The teacher may need 
to know objectively, especially in the later grades, what a 
child can do and where he needs help. 
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When a teacher gives her class tests at the beginning of 
the year, she may use the results for helping each child a 
little more surely and in specific areas throughout the year. 
Such tests at the end of the year mean that children may be 
anxious and “cram” as they would for an exam, without being 
helped in the least by the test results. The middle of the 
year might be a good time for evaluating achievement, help- 
ing children accordingly. Too many tests in a class year, 
however, only serve to make children test-conscious and to 
make the teacher over-dependent on tests for her judgments. 
Her own observations should guide her in most cases rather 
than test results. 


The Retarded Child 


If, finally, and after a series of tests, your child is found to be 
retarded, then face it and organize life accordingly. He still 
has capacities for living with people and doing some jobs, 
and you might as well help him develop those capacities while 
he is young. Emotional security and happiness are very impor- 
tant. Don’t withdraw them by feeling bitter about your lot 
as a parent. Children whose mental capacities are low may 
have manual skills or artistic ability that they can use for 
their own satisfactions and for work in the future. 

But, parents, please see to it that you have expert help on 
your child’s difficulties, especially on his emotional difficulties. 
If you feel that a retarded child is a blow to your hopes and 
your pride, you may, for the sake of the child’s emotional 
wellbeing, have to talk out your feelings with a trained 
person. You may feel less guilty and better able to spend 
your energies in constructive help for your child rather than 
in fretting and fussing or in blaming the school for your 
plight. The child may be greatly confused when you start 
looking at him or talking to him in a different manner, or if 
you talk about him to neighbours in his presence, or if you are 
downcast after the final testing. Work out with an expert 
what your attitude will be towards the child, how you will 


act towards him, and how you will talk about the situation . 


with friends. Sometimes parents are tongue-tied towards the 
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child and embarrassed and confused with neighbours about 
what to say or how to behave. You must continue to feel 
positively about your child; often just the phrases you use 
and the way you help him will help you to gain confidence 
and restore a -positiveness to your feelings about him. 

Simple home requests for chores or help should go on, 
and so should first-hand experiences and trips with you, tell- 
ing or reading stories, giving the child plenty of picture 
materials and opportunity for listening to music or singing. 
In addition to art materials, finger paints, clay, poster paints, 
crayons, large sheets of paper, try, if you can possibly do so, 
to make space for a work bench, tools and wood. Parents 
need to be especially patient about routines or chores and to 
keep their own speed and efficiency in check. Help the child 
to establish routines that he can carry through himself, and 
(this may not be completely impossible) try to find a school 
where the child can work in a small group, with a variety of 
materials and an understanding teacher. 


Let Your Home Grow 
with Your Child 


When parents can see why the changing and enlarging school 
curriculum is fashioned for sound learning and good human 
relations, they may then be able to invent many more ways of 
helping their children than those mentioned here. Adjusting 
your home in relation to your child’s abilities and interests 
outside of school may be necessary for the help your child 
needs, Remember that when you set up your home after the 
wedding ceremony you did not stop wanting additions or 
changes in equipment or electrical appliances or furniture or 
decorations. Your child is a person too. His home will have 
to accommodate his wants and needs as well as yours; other- 
Wise he’s less a family member than a boarder. In the upper 
forms your child is beginning to show a real personality, and 
he will want to find at home the comforting reminders that 
he is a person. é x 7 

Father likes to come home and find his favourite magazıne 
on the table, his favourite chair to read it in, while he listens 
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to a favourite radio programme. Mother likes to come back 
from shopping and see some of her own personality reflected 
in the new curtains, the row of plants on the window sill, the 
arrangement of cushions on the sofa. And Johnny and Mary 
want to find themselves reflected there, too. 

The child wants also to hear some words that tell him he 
belongs; he needs that feeling of “‘All’s well, welcome home.” 
He may be a little disturbed if the furniture has been 
switched around in his absence, or if mother has changed her 
hair-do. (He may also be critical of her new hat.) He wants 
the familiar at home, and he wants to share in commenting 
on or even choosing the additions to that home. 

While his collections or hobbies may not make for the tidy 
housekeeping you desire, they represent him as a growing 
boy or girl, and therefore deserve the space they occupy. 
Your child’s friends may make noise and untidiness, but they 
too represent your child and his interests. Value them highly 
and don’t ridicule them or ignore their importance. 

Your child’s occasional moments of anger, or irritation, or 
depression are part of him. Don’t try to weed them out by 
scolding or nagging. Let him tell you what he feels so that 
you will understand the whole person who is your child, and 
so that he can feel there is a place for his feelings at home. 


XII 


IN BRITAIN TODAY 


By J. H. Newsom 


and fathers are much more concerned about the educa- 

tion of their children than they were even ten years ago. 
This increased interest reflects itself not only in the great 
extension of parent-teacher associations and the number of 
Occasions when parents go to school to discuss their child with 
the head teacher, but in the vastly greater correspondence 
received by the local education authorities from individual 
Parents. Indeed, this correspondence has in some instances 
Increased about tenfold as compared with before the Second 
World War. It is true that this interest is not uniform 
throughout the country, and there are still, unfortunately, 
Parents who send their child off to school at 8.30 a.m, and do 
not think very much about what is happening to him until 
he returns for tea. In extreme instances they may not even 
know the name of the head teacher of the school their child 
attends. They may not even know the name of the school! 
The writer remembers a letter early in the war from a London 
parent whose child had been evacuated to Hertfordshire and 
who wished to contact his offspring. When asked which 
School the child attended in London the parent replied that 
he did not know, but that “It was the school round the corner!” 
: Now, this interest in what is happening to their children 
1S excellent, and if parents will extend it to what is happening 
to their children at home they can play a vital part in the 
€ducational process. Particularly in the early stages, the home 
has an even greater educative influence than the classroom 
and the teacher. Whether the mother and father like it or not, 
they cannot escape the fact that they are the child’s first 
teachers. The standard they set and the child’s experience of 
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his parents’ behaviour will shape the child’s outlook and, to 
some extent, determine his own idea of what is the right 
way to behave and the right way to speak. Thus the child is 
being educated wisely or ill long before he goes to school. 

Parents who know how children develop mentally and 
physically will be able to help their ‘children long before 
school days begin. This knowledge is growing and can be 
made available to parents. Once upon a time we didn’t know 
that babies need cod-liver oil and vitamin C. We were not 
bad parents when we omitted them from the baby’s diet. We 
just did not know that they prevent various malformations in 
the child’s body. So, too, with wise understanding guidance 
of the child’s curiosity at an early age we can help him to 
grow intellectually and emotionally and perhaps avoid or 
lessen school problems later on. A good many parents do not 
realize this and tend to blame the school for all the imper- 
fections that they find in their child, whereas the blame, if 
it is a question of blame, all too literally rests on the home. 


Choosing the School 


The first problem which seems to worry most parents is 
the choice of school. This problem is really in three parts. 
The first decision to be made is whether the child is to go to 
a school within the national education system (as about 
eleven out of twelve do in England and Wales and twenty-four 
out of twenty-five do in Scotland) or whether the parent, 
although contributing to this system through rates and taxes, 
is going to contract out of it as far as his own child is con- 
cerned and send him to some independent or private estab- 
lishment. Linked with this is the question which school in the 
two categories he wishes his child to attend. 

It is not easy to generalize about this problem because con- 
ditions vary so much throughout the country, and individual 
parents will have to make decisions according to the part of 
the country in which they live. They may find themselves in 
a situation where the school provided by the local authority 
is housed in an out-of-date and unsuitable building and the 
classes may be far too large. One teacher might indeed be 
trying to cope with fifty children. As an alternative to this 
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there may be a private school in which there are better 
physical surroundings with qualified teachers looking after 
much smaller groups of children. In such a case there is 
clearly a strong likelihood for the parent to wish to send his 
child to a private school. But the parent should note that if 
the private school is going to be efficient it is likely to be 
expensive, because: the things which make one type of edu- 
cation better than another cost money. Good buildings and 
playing fields, plenty of materials with which to work and, 
above all, plenty of good teachers all cost more than inferior 
buildings, poor materials and an inadequate number of 
teachers. It costs about £25 per year for each child in a 
primary school maintained by the local education authority; 
it will cost more in the schools with better premises and 
smaller classes and less in those not so well equipped; but this 
figure is a pretty good index to the parents of what they ought 
to pay if they want to get something better than the school 
Maintained by public funds. 

Although there will be exceptions to this generalization, 
One would do well to be suspicious of a private school whose 
fees were less than £30 a year, and for any private school to be 
outstandingly superior to the publicly provided system one 
may expect it to cost at least another £12 a year or more, 
unless the school has received some charitable endowment or 
has some exceptional means of reducing costs to the pupil. 
Schools identified with the Roman Catholic Church, for 
example, frequently provide a high standard of education at 
a relatively low cost because the teachers are members of a 
religious order and do not receive salaries. Teachers’ salaries 
represent more than sixty per cent of the cost of education; 
so where this expense is not incurred a good education can be 
given quite cheaply. 

On the other hand, the alternatives before the parent may 
take a different form. The national school may be a relatively 
modern primary-school building put up by the local authority 
either in the ten years before the war or in the early post-war 
years. Such a school might have quite adequate playing spaces 
and classes of between thirty and forty children. The teachers 
would all be qualified for their job and they might well have 
sufficient equipment to do it properly. The alternative private 
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school might be an ordinary dwelling-house in which the 
ground-floor rooms have been converted for school use to 
house anything between ten and twenty children. There may 
well be no playground, let alone good playing fields, and no 
more than two lavatories in the whole establishment. The 
teachers may have no special qualifications or training for 
their job and the fees may be quite low. In these circum- 
stances most people should have little doubt to which school 
to-send their own children. A lot of otherwise intelligent 
parents prefer a private school, however, and it is only fair 
to them to put down some of the reasons which make them do 
so and to try to show why these reasons are not always in 
their children’s best interest. ` 

A good many parents feel that the large classes in many 
primary schools will prevent their child from getting the sort 
of individual attention which he deserves, and it is perfectly 
true that sometimes classes are far too large for the teacher 
to be able to give each child the particular attention which 
his individual needs require. On the other hand, it does not 
necessarily follow that children taught in a smaller class will 
get a better education. Even quite a large class of children 
whose ages and capacities are similar, if taught by an experi- 
enced and competent teacher, will probably be better for the 
individual child than a smaller group consisting of a wide 
variety of ages and attainment taught by a less competent or 
qualified mistress. j 

Ideally, of course, the class should be small, should consist 
of children of comparable attainment, and be taught by a 
good teacher; but when this ideal cannot be found the wise 
parent will not automatically assume that large classes mean 
poor teaching and small classes good. ; 

A common objection which is sometimes argued is that 
children are more likely to catch infectious diseases and other 
complaints at the local primary school than at a private insti- 
tution. There is no evidence for this at all: children in both 
types of school are equally afflicted with the common ills of 
childhood. 

The third objection is perhaps the most prevalent. Many 
parents are afraid that if their child goes to the local primary 
school he will pick up an accent or an unfortunate way of 
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expressing himself, and that this will not be the case in a 
private school. It is fashionable in certain circles to decry 
any attempt to iron-out local or regional peculiarities of 
pronunciation and say that the West Country “burr” or the 
long-drawn-out vowels of the northcountryman are attractive 
and should be preserved. This is rarely argued by the posses- 
sors of these accents, and normally is advanced only by those 
who speak what is called “middle-class” or “B.B.C.” English, 
who would take quite a different line if their own children 
started talking in dialect. What is certain is that all children 
when young will copy the accents of those around them, both 
at home and at.school, and that they lose one accent and pick 
up another much more quickly than grownups. 

So far as accent is concerned, home is, at this stage, as great 
if not a greater educative influence than the school. If parents 
are worried about accent they should look to their own before 
they censure the school; the fault may not lie entirely at one 
door. I remember the first time I chastened my son for using 
a phrase more usual in the barrack-room than the boudoir, 
asking him who had used the word at school, and receiving 
the reply that he had heard it not at school but rather nearer 
home when his father had hit his thumb with a hammer! 


How the British System Works 


At this stage it would probably be wise to give a very brief 
description of the general pattern of the national education 
system in England and Wales. The chart on page 303 will 
show at a glance how the system works. 

Although school attendance is not compulsory before the 
age of five, local education authorities are required to make 
special provision for the younger children by means of nursery 
schools or classes where these are likely to be needed. This 
type of establishment was largely used in wartime to meet the 
needs of women war workers, and as many married women in 
Britain still go out to work it has been found desirable to 


continue the facility. 
Compulsory education begin 
parent is under an obligation to see t 
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school, or adequately at home, from the beginning of the term 
following the child’s fifth birthday. Between the ages of five 
and seven the child is technically known as an infant and 
either attends an infant school for children of this age group 
or a combined school for children between the ages of five 
and eleven. 

Somewhere between his seventh and eighth birthday the 
child ceases to be an infant and will either transfer from the 
infant to the junior school or go from the infant to the junior 
department of a combined establishment. 

Normally, somewhere between the ages of ten and a half 
and twelve he will finish his primary schooling and proceed 
to a secondary school. Secondary schools come under three 
categories: the grammar school, the modern school and the 
technical school. 

The secéndary grammar school provides an advanced 
general education more or less on the same lines as that 
offered by the public schools. Many pupils at these grant-aided 
secondary schools remain beyond the age of sixteen and take 
advanced courses of instruction which provide a more 
specialized type of education. It is customary for pupils to 
take an examination at about the age of sixteen (the school 
certificate or first examination); or if they stay at the school 
for a longer period they may take a higher certificate examina- 
tion. Both these examinations are accepted by universities in 
England and Wales, under varying conditions, in lieu of 
their entrance examinations. 

The secondary modern school is a development of the pre- 
1944 senior elementary school of the best type, offering a 
general education closely related to the interests and environ- 
ment of the pupil, with a range of subjects intended to cover 
the literary as well as the practical aspect of life. 

The secondary technical school is intended to meet the 
needs of boys and girls with a more practical turn of mind. 

General education is not neglected, but it is linked with 
instruction in one or other of the main branches of industry 
(including agriculture) or commerce. A 

Relatively few infant schools attempt to grade the child 
according to his capacity, but it is quite a common practice at 
the junior stage to put in the same class the children who seem 
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_ to be able to achieve the same standard of work. Schools vary 

- very much in the way in which they name their classes. The 
general practice, however, is for a child to be moved, together 
with his class or group, up from one class to another according 
to his age, most of the members of last year’s Class II becom- 
ing the members of this year’s Class ITI, and so on. Thus most 
children stay with the same contemporaries during their lives 
at the primary school, and it is usually in the same class or 
group that they get instruction in all school subjects, the able 
children together with the less able. 


Over-anxious Parents 


Having decided to which school the child should go, the 
ordinary parents are not usually very troubled about their 
child’s standards of attainment during the infant stage. 
Probably most parents are more concerned that their child 
should be happy and healthy and enjoy going to school than 
that he should be able to master the rudiments of reading, 
writing and arithmetic, although it is unfortunately true 
that some parents are over-anxious and seem to imagine that 
their child should be fluent in these subjects by the time he 
is six years old. As we have seen in Chapter IX, this is not 
necessarily in the child’s best interests, and to insist on 
achievement in formal subjects at this age may well prevent 
the development of qualities of personality and character 
with which the school is very much concerned. 

It is usually when the child begins the junior-school stage 
that the parent starts to wonder whether his child has “learnt 
anything”! And here a peculiar difficulty for parents ought 
to be pointed out. From the way some parents talk and write 
you would imagine that a quarter of a century ago the 
children of England were fluent readers, accurate computers, 
grammatically without fault and morally almost perfect! 
There is no evidence for this at all. Each generation, it seems, 
tends to think that the one succeeding it is clearly inferior. 
Our own memory of childhood is limited, evanescent and 
clouded with confusion between what was and what might 
have been, and we ought to be careful about telling our 
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children that they fall below the standard that we achieved. 

Today even teachers and professional people look for more 
possibilities in children than those which can be measured 
by a number or a graph. So when parents compare their child 
with their neighbour’s they may unwittingly set one standard 
for the child (which maybe he cannot achieve!) and then 
overlook other very important capacities less easily measured 
in school life, such as creativeness, curiosity, pertinacity, 
imagination. It is better not to hold up other children as 
objects either of admiration or of pity. 

The wise parent does not waste his time in making these 
comparisons, but wants to help his own child to grow to his 
full capacity and to help him to get every advantage from 
what is being done at school. To this end the forming of 
parent-teacher associations is most valuable. In them teachers 
and parents get to know each other and can discuss the needs 
of individual children. There, too, they discover that parent 
and teacher are people with a common interest. A large num- 
ber of schools in England have parent-teacher associations 
and the good parent joins these organizations and tries to be 
a helpful member of them. 


How the Parent Can Help 


But are there any more direct ways in which a parent can 
help his child at school? For example, is it wise for a parent 
to try to help a child with his homework? It is probably 
unwise to try to teach your son or daughter a specific subject 
unless it is one in which you have a real personal knowledge 
or ability. There are many different ways of teaching children 
how to read and an equal number of different ways of teach- 
ing children to do elementary arithmetic. The way you 
learnt yourself may not be the same as that taught in the > 
school your child attends, and you may well confuse his mind 
if you try to deal with these subjects in a way which is quite 
unlike his classroom experience. This applies to other subjects 
as well as reading and arithmetic. But though you may never 
try to play the teacher, your educative influence will still be 
tremendously important. : 
Let us take the question of English first. Your child is 
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inevitably influenced by the sort of conversation that goes on 
in the home. If this is ungrammatical, full of slang phrases, 
and limited in vocabulary, then, just because your child looks 
upon you as the fountain of all wisdom, he will think that 
this is the way in which he ought to speak himself. Even if 
his teacher tells him otherwise he will probably still, at this 
age at any rate, take his standards from his parents. Related 
to this, of course, is the question of the sort of books, maga- 
zines and newspapers which he finds about the house and 
which will unconsciously create his standards. 

This is not to imply that parents must all be well-educated 
before they can help to educate their children. They will 
have countless ‘opportunities to help their children at home 
without ever trying to teach them as the teacher teaches them. 
What counts with the child is their interest in him and in 
what he is learning. Discuss the wireless concert with your 
child; try the Third Programme as well as the Light. You will 
find yourself developing musical knowledge with your 
children. Keep an open mind about what they are learning 
at school even if you do not always see an immediate dividend 
in terms of livelihood. Encourage them to share their new 
knowledge and be not ashamed to learn with them. Thus 
even if you are not what is often called “well-educated,” your 
enthusiasm for knowledge, for finding out things, for learning 
things yourself, will be infectious to your children and will 
sustain and increase their own interest in the whole business 
of learning. And do not restrict your curiosity and enthusiasm 
to the more bookish types of knowledge. Show your children 
that you are interested in songs, mechanics, carpentry, in 
flowers or animals. Give them your knowledge of what you 
know just as you try to share with them what they learn. In 
this way you may teach the educator’s most important lesson 
—that knowledge has no boundaries and that its quest is a 
lifetime pursuit. Y 

Remember always that to your children the parents are liv- 
ing exhibits of human behaviour. The way parents talk to each 
other and the way they behave in front of their children 
will have a far greater effect on the child than any amount 
of exhortation. Most children are very quick to detect 
hypocrisy on the part of either their parents or their teacher, 
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anda pint of example is worth a gallon of precept. Constant 
conversation about matters of purely ephemeral interest, or 
a concentration on the results of Saturday's football-matches, 
will consciously or unconsciously begin to affect a child’s 
standard of values between what is important and what is 
trivial. p 

Before dealing with the very vexed question of the methods 
by which different local education authorities decide to what 
secondary school a child should go, it might be worth while 
saying something on the question of homework, Normally, 
it is not set in primary schools in England and Wales because 
the school-day is planned to absorb most of the child’s physical 
and mental energies and, if he goes to bed at a reasonable 
time, the remainder of the day is probably best spent in play. 
Under the age of eleven the average child is going to have 
only three or four hours a day when he is not either at school 
or asleep; and part of this time will be taken up with eating 
at least two meals. The time left over should be his own. 


Thorny Question of the Secondary School 


There remains to be considered the matter which probably 
causes more anxiety to a greater number of parents than any 
other aspect of their child’s education, namely, the question 
of which type of secondary school their child shall attend, 
or rather shall have the opportunity to attend. Until 
the passing of the Education Act of 1944 the only secondary 
education was the local grammar school. Fees were charged 
at these schools and, although they were not high, they 
did put attendance at the school beyond the means of a 
great many parents unless their children secured a scholarship 
carrying either reduced fees or no fees at all. It is also true 
that before the passing of the Act parents were much less 
concerned to get their children to these schools at all, the 
proportion of any age group which sat the examination being 
probably about thirty per cent, although the figure varied in 
different parts of the country. 

The Education Act laid it down that there should be 
secondary education for all children “according to their needs, 
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aptitudes and abilities,” and it stated that it should all be 
free. It is a paradox that this extension of secondary education 
for all children, and the assumption that it should vary in 
character, has resulted in an increase in the parents’ demand 
for the traditional form of it. There are several reasons for 
this attitude. One is that the secondary modern schools have 
not yet acquired the prestige enjoyed by the older establish- 
ments. Another is that the grammar-school education enables 
a child to have a wider choice of subsequent careers with—at 
least traditionally—prospects of a better livelihood; and now, 
of course, the absence of fees makes it possible for a child from 
any home to enjoy its advantages. The result is that the com- 
petition to get into the local grammar school is much fiercer 
than it was before 1944. Admission, however, is now based on 
the ability to profit from the type of education irrespective of 
the ability to pay for it. 

Yet, of course, the number of pupils who can be accommo- 
dated in such schools is limited. It is limited by the extent of 
the actual facilities. How are the children to be chosen? 
In former days the main agent of selection was the depth of 
the parents’ purse—ability to pay the fees irrespective of 
ability of the pupil to profit from the education. Today, how- 
ever, admission is more and more based on the child’s ability 
to profit, irrespective of the parents’ ability to pay. 

- Quite apart from moral considerations, surely few will 
deny that this criterion is likely to be more profitable to the 
nation as a whole. A wider net is being cast for children with 
ability to learn and fewer places are being wasted on those 
less able to benefit by the grammar-school type of education. 

At the same time schools of different types are there to 
cater for different types of ability, so that in the end we should 
have fewer square pegs in round holes, both in education and 
in after-life. 

The teachers, however, now have the problem of doing 
deliberately and with good judgment what previously was 
done arbitrarily and without judgment. On them lies the 
responsibility of gauging the abilities of children and so of 
deciding which child had better go to one type of school and 
which to another. Moreover, they have sometimes the 
unpleasant task of persuading parents that the judgments - 
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made are fair and in the interests of the child. Now, looked at 
from one point of view, this selection of children at the rela- 
tively early age of eleven must obviously be a tricky business. 
Children do not develop at the same rate, some are less good 
at examinations than others, some have had bad health which 
has affected their school attendance and the number of 
children who have to be examined must make the testing 
somewhat superficial. In any case, a good many of the quali- 
ties required to enable a child to profit most from a grammar- 
school curriculum cannot easily be measured. One of the most 
important, for example, is the child's capacity for sustained 
and concentrated work. Another factor—this one outside the 
child's control—is the parents’ sympathy or lack of sympathy 
for the child’s intellectual growth. 

Nevertheless, a great deal of thought has been given to this 
problem by educational psychologists, teachers, and other 
qualified people. Moreover, it is one of the fields in which 
it is possible, over a period, to discover whether or not 
the judgment made has been the right one and to relate the 
subsequent progress of the child to his performance in what- 
ever tests were set him. Provided that these two factors are 
recognized it is probably true to say that no great injustice 
is done to many children, but these two factors are enormously 
important. In the first place, the test must be diagnostic rather 
than catastrophic, and by diagnostic is meant that it should 
be spread over a period and that no one individual should 
make the decision about the child’s future. In the second 
place, the decision must never be final and a child must have 
a chance of being transferred from one school to another if 
it is later discovered that the original diagnosis, however 
elaborate, was at fault. The decision as to which secondary 
school the child should attend is made in England by the 
local education authorities. Most, if not all, of these authori- 
ties recognize that these two safeguards are important. 

What, then, generally happens when the decision as to 


choice of schools is actually made? . 4 
First of all the parent, whose wishes are recognized in the 


Act as being important, should say to which school he thinks 
his child should go. Then the headmaster of the junior 
school will state whether he thinks the child is suitable for a 
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grammar-school education, supporting his view by the child’s 
record during his period in the primary school. Some time 
during the last year in the junior school the child will 
probably take at least one intelligence test of the type referred 
to earlier in this book. These tests are designed with the 
object of gauging the child’s capacity to understand i.e., his 
‘natural intelligence) rather than his acquired ability to per- 
form; they are less concerned with what he has learned than 
with his power to learn. Finally the attainment test will be 
taken in English and arithmetic. The test is set in those two 
subjects in which the child should most clearly reveal ability 
if he is to profit from a grammar-school education; moreover, 
they are the basic subjects of the primary school. In some 
areas most of the children are also interviewed by a panel of 
practising teachers, the final decision being made after the 
results of all the different tests have been reviewed. The only 
motive which inspires the people responsible for choosing 
grammar-school entrants is to find the children who will profit 
most from the grammar school. 


How the Parent Sees It 


That, then, is the process as the teacher sees it. From the 
parents’ point of view it may well look different. 

In the first place he is not a detached official but a father 
or mother passionately concerned that his child should have 
the best education available and, if he has enjoyed a grammar- 
school education himself, quite determined that his own child 
shall have a similar experience. And such is our pride as 
parents that we find it extremely difficult to believe that our 
children are less intellectually able than their contemporaries, 
particularly when comparing them with the child next door! 
These natural instincts, if our child is unsuccessful, make us 
seek to find excuses for his failure or even to assert that the 
test process is inexpert or corrupt. The files in education 
offices are full of letters from indignant parents, and their 
officers spend a considerable amount of time during the weeks 
after the results have come out in trying to explain to the 
parents of the less successful that the result may not only be 
fair but in the best interests of the child. 
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So the first point that parents should bear in mind is that 
every effort is made to make the testing process fair. Secondly, 
if the child develops subsequently, he will have the oppor- 
tunity of being reconsidered and re-tested. It is also worth 
remembering that, according to the locality, only between 
seventeen and twenty-five per cent of the children will go to 
the grammar school. Hence failure to go there need not mean 
that the child is “below average.” 

But why talk of “failure” in such a connexion? Even the 
use of terms like “better” or “cleverer’’ for grammar- 
school children, though common enough, is of doubtful 
validity. The distinguishing trait of grammar-school pupils 
is that they can deal more easily with abstract problems than 
can most children. This ability is perhaps the mental 
quality which teachers (and tests) are most keenly looking 
for in selecting students for this type of education. But this 
is by no means the only kind of mind worth having. 

If you sit with a group of adults who are all outstanding in 
their fields—perhaps world famous—you will find (if you 
ask) that one may be a very poor speller, or one a slow reader. 
Or if you present a puzzle to them, one does the puzzle easily, 
one cannot dò it at all. We know and can see that differences 
in minds exist. We can see these differences in the way 
children learn, in the way they work. One child learns con- 
cretely, that is by working with people, with objects, with 
pictures, tools and so on. ‘Another learns mainly from the 
printed word. One can remember best what he hears; another 
what he sees; yet another what he writes out himself. Human 
minds have these differences and we still do not know very 
much about the why and wherefore of them. 

It would be definitely unfair, then, to push a child or 
criticize him or criticize the schools if he does not have the 
particular type of mind requisite for grammar-school educa- 
tion. Not only will that kind of school be unsuited for him, 
but it may hurt what you most want to develop—his fullest 
capacity for learning and going on learning in later life. 

In the environment of the secondary modern school they 
will get a chance of developing their capacity by rather 
different means from those normally used in grammar schools. 
There will be more emphasis on practical work, not because 
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the children will necessarily earn their living by manual 
work, but because the average child learns more swiftly if he 
is asked to do something rather than to sit passively receiving 
information which he is expected to memorize. Since the 
passing of the 1944 Education Act these secondary schools 
have attained or are attaining administrative equality with 
the grammar schools, There has been a great improvement in 
-the ratio of teachers to children and the teachers have been 
given many more tools with which to do their job. There is 
now very little difference between the amount of money 
spent on each secondary modern child and the amount 
spent on children in other forms of secondary education. It 
is true that the money is spent in a different way, but the 
importance of this type of education has been recognized. 

If, however, in the course of his secondary-modern school 
Career a child develops capacities which make it better for 
him to be transferred to a grammar school, in most areas this 
is readily arranged. 

When the school-leaving age is raised to sixteen these 
children will have an even greater opportunity and, although 
this age is not yet fixed compulsorily, it is possible, in many 
cases, for children to remain on at the secondary modern 
school until that age. Unfortunately, the secondary modern 
school is a relatively new institution and has not yet estab- 
lished its reputation throughout the country. But parents 
whose children attend these establishments are realizing 
more and more that this form of education has been designed, 
in the words of the Education Act, to meet the needs, apti- 
tudes and abilities of the pupils. 


Post-school Educational Facilities 


It should also be remembered that the secondary school 
your child attends is not by any means the end of your child’s 
educational opportunity. When he leaves school there is an 
increasing variety of part-time education available for him, 
and boys and girls whose secondary education took place in 
the modern school are now continuing their studies in tech- 
nical colleges, evening classes and similar places. It is now a 
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duty of every local education authority to see that if he has 
the ability to take advantage of a course of study the neces- 
sary funds are available. 

There are twelve degree-giving universities in England and 
Wales. These are self-governing institutions, but all receive 
aid from the State or from the local education authorities. 

A certain number of State scholarships for honours degrees 
at the universities are offered each year by the Ministry of 
Education. They are awarded on the results of the higher 
school-certificate examination already referred to. The 
Ministry also awards scholarships to the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, and scholarships and free student- 
ships at the Royal College of Arts and to other similar 
institutions. À 

It should also be remembered that numerous exhibitions 
and scholarships are awarded from their own funds by all the 
universities and colleges. 

It is generally true to say that boys or girls of ability can 
now get the education they require whatever their parents’ 
means may be. Of course, there is sometimes a difference of 
opinion about the interpretation of the word ability and 
about the proportion of the expenditure involved which will 
be met by public funds, but, broadly speaking, this generaliza- 
tion now holds good in Britain. 
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education authority, 297, 298: 
299, 301, 307, 313; Ministry of 
Education, 313; modern school, 
302-8, 308, 311-12; national educa- 
tion system, 298, go1-4; national 
versus private school, 298-301; 
nursery school, go; parents 
interest in, 297; parent-teacher 
associations, 297, 305; primary 
school, 209-300, 302-3, 304» 307 
310; Roman Catholic schools, eset 
School Certificate, 302; school 
leaving age, 312; secondary 
schools, 302-3, 307-12; selection K 
children for secondary schoo!s, 
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308-10; scholarships, 307, 313; 
State scholarships, 313; teachers, 
297, 298, 299, 300, 305, 308-10, 
312; technical colleges, 312; tech- 
nical school, 302-3; tests, 309-10, 
$11; universities, 302, 313 

Brothers and sisters, jealousy among, 
142-6 ` 

Brunhoff, Jean de, 211 


CAMPING, 242, 272 
Cheating, 203-5 
Child-guidance agencies, 140 


Chores, attitudes towards, 147-50, 
152 
Classifications. See Grouping and 
Tests 
Classroom, as centre of interests, 
266-7 


Clay, 236-7. See also Creative play 
materials 

Clothing, 110 

Clubs, 247, 249 ri 

Comics, 167, 174, 208-11 

Community, and prejudices, 
studying one’s own, 271 

Competition, between teams, 246-7; 
for parents’ attention, 143-6 

Confidence, parental role in build- 
ing, 123; relationship to love and 
respect, 116 

Conversation. See Language 

Co-ordination. See Muscular control 

Courtesy, 156-7, 241, 255-6 

Creative play, 220-2; learning 
through, 72-6, 77; materials, 54-5, 
65, 73-6; nursery school, 55; of fives, 
87-9. 

Creative writing, 276-8 

Crises, and child's behaviour in, 
180-41 

Criticism, effects of, 187; meaning to 
child, 283; of child's work, 107-8 

Crying, 123-4 

Curriculum. See School curriculum 


162; 


DAYDREAMING, 215 
Death, in family, 130, 132-5; in war- 


time, 167 
Defiance, of sixes, 182-91 
Democratic forms in nines’ to 


twelves’ activities, 252 
Democracy and education, 180 
Desire for possession, 127-8 
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Development. See Growth 

Discipline, and growth stages, 123-5; 
and the child’s feelings, 35-7; and 
the young child, 33-41; consistency 
in, 157- flexibility of, 158, 
176-8, 185; in junior school, 218; 
in nursery school, 66-70; in time 
of a death, 132-3; “margin for 
error” in, 37-9; of fives, 106-7; 


parents’ attitudes, 39-41, 49; 
spanking, 36, 158-60; with love, 
33-4 


Discrimination. See Prejudice 

Disney stories, 97 

Divorce, 16, 116, 130, 131, 135-9 

Dramatics, 227-8; in later school- 
years, 278-9 


Eatinc habits, 
of fives, 111-12 

Education Act, 1944, 297, 307, 309, 
giz 

Education, aims, 17-19; meaning, 13. 
See also Britain, education in 

Education, Ministry of, 313 

Education system, British national. 
See Britain, education in 

Educational facilities,  post-school, 
312-13 

Eights’, growth, 179, 197-208; man- 
ners, 154; sex interests, 205-8 

Elevens. See Nines to twelves 

Eliminations, control of, 30-1; 188 


29-30, 155-6, 241; 


Emotional climate of the home, 
116-120 
Emotional needs, school programmes 


for, 176 
Environment and learning, 26-8 
Ethical sense, eights', 198 
Ethical values, 164; child's 203-5; 
nines’ to twelves’, 259-60 
Excursions, 272-3 
Expeditions, 271 


Fatture in school, 123, 311; danger 
to child, 286-8 

Fairy tales, 94-100 , 

Family, and the five-year-old, 85-7; 
importance of, 113-16, 119-20, 
122-3, 125; old and new, 113-25; 
opportunities for learning in, 
91-93, 100-1; role of, 126-66; of 
today, 114-25. See also Home and 
Parents 
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Family-consultation agencies, 140 

Family crises and child's behaviour, 
130-41 

Family problems, 126-41; comics, 
208-11; radio and television, 211-13 

Family values, differences in, 120-1 

Fantasy, in comics, 208-9; in play, 
189; in radio and television, 
211-12; of sevens, 194-5; of sixes, 
183, 

Fathers and children, 140, 141-2, 190 

Fatigue, in junior school, 240; of 
eights, 200; of fives, 110 

Favouritism, in the family, 143-6, 
208 

Fear, and fairy tales, 94-100; as 
motive for obedience, 125. See also 
Anxieties 

Financial problems and the child, 
126-9, 130 


Five-year-old, 80-112; and family, 
85-7; at infant school, 83-90; 
behaviour, 80-1; books, 90-100; 


fairy tales, 94-100; friends, 84-5; 
growth, 81; learning, 86, 87-94; 


play, 82-4; self-confidence, 83; 
Stories for, 84 


Food. See Eating habits 

Friends, allegiance to, 170, 171, 172; 
choosing, 161, 162; fives’, 84-5; 
making, 170; need for, 76-7. See 
also Home 

Funeral, should child attend, 134 


Games, of eights, 198 

Gangs, 161, 247-50 

Generosity, 151-2, 185; of eights, 198 
Geography. See Social studies 
Gifted children, 288 

Golden Basket, The, 210 

Grades. See Marks 

Graphic arts, 231-2, 233, 234-7 
Grief, normal expression of, 133 
Grimm's Fairy Tales, 96 


Group, conformity of nines to 
twelves, 247-50} identification 
with, 57, 198-201; sevens, satis- 


faction from, 191, 192 

Group behaviour, 169-74 

Group feelings, 161-2 

Grouping at school, academic, 288-9; 
social, 289-90 

Grown-ups, fives’ identification with, 
88 
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Growth, and co-ordination, 123-5; 
arbitrary measurements, 21; : dif- 
ferences in, 23-6; former ideas 


about, 116, 118-20; of eights, 179» 
197-203; of nines to twelves, 243° 
65; of sevens, 179, 191-7; of sixes, 
179-91; physical, 26, 81, 298; 
requirements and parental stan- 
dards, 122; slow in middle years, 
168-9; social, 247-50; stages, 21-3; 
young child's general develop- 
ment, 207-8, 298 

Growth charts, 22 

Guidance. See Discipline 

Guilt feelings, caused by a death, 
133; by divorce, 137 


HEALTH, information in junior 
school, 240-1; of fives, 110-113 pre- 
cautions in nursery school, 54-5, 65 

History. See Social studies 

Hobbies, 281; of sevens, 192 

Home, adjustment to child, 295-6; 
and nursery school, 58-9; and 
school, 13-19; continuity of ex- 
perience in, 216; emotional climate 
of, 116-20; friends in, 190, 1995 
importance of love in, 118-14 
116-17, 119, 120; learning aids, 
229, 230, 231; music at, 100; 
Opportunities for learning in, 72-7» 
297-8, 301, 305-7; rules in, 109- 
See also Family and Parents 

Home attitudes and 
behaviour, 68-70, 146-7 

Home materials for learning, 100-1. 
220 

Homework, 290-1, 305, 307 

How Children Develop, 243 

Humour, of nines, 250 


school 


IDEALISM of nines to twelves, 256-8 

Ideals. See Ethical values 

Illness, child’s, 61, 130; in 
family, 129-30 d 

Imperial College of Science AN 
Technology, 313 

“Impertinence,” 35.6 7 

Independence, in middle years, 173; 
learning, 77-8; nines’ to twelves 
desire for, 251-3; sixes’ desire for, 
183-91 

Individual, the respect for, 116 

Individual child, 118, 172, 17875: 


the 


INDEX 


goo; and art, 235; and family 
standards, 120-1, 306-7; at five, 
103-5; at six, 184, 186, 187; 
capacities of, 144-6, 305, 311; 


growth pattern, 21-6; in nursery 
school, 58-60, 62; in school, 172-3 
Individual pattern of growth, 179 
Infant school, 302-3; desirable charac- 
teristics for, 87-90; health at, 110- 
11; visiting, 105 
Infant-school age, 80-112 
Infant-school child, manners, 
Infant-school materials, 87. See also 
Nursery-school materials 
Infant-school teacher, 105-6 
Insecurity and jealousy, 95, 38 
Institutions, no substitute for family, 
113 
Integrated curriculum, 266 
Intellectual understanding, 256-8 
Intelligence tests, grouping according 
to, 288-9, 310; objections to use, 
291-2, 293; value, 292-3 


153- 


“Jack THE GIANT KILLER," 97 

Jealousy, among brothers and sisters, 
142-6, 260; and the new baby, 35, 
38, 139; at six, 185 

Jobs. See Chores and Responsibility 

Judgment, growth of, 252-3, 256-8 


Junior-school years, 169; parents’ 
help in, 214-2 
Justice, sense of, 161-2; nines’ to 


twelves’, 259-60 
KINDERGARTEN. See Infant school 


Lancuace, child’s, 221-2, 227-8; 
learning to use, 45-6, 305-6, nines’ 
to twelves’, 250-2; of group, 169; 
sevens’, 194; use in later school- 
years, 276-8. See also Accents 

Laziness, 148, 200, 258 

Learning and environment, 26-8; 
“do's” and “don'ts,” 31-3; earliest 
efforts, 14; eights enjoy, 197, 202; 
fives’, 86, 87-94; foundations of, 13; 
in later school-years, 266; in nur- 
sery school, 57-8; interest in, 306; 
Motivation, 202-3; muscle control, 
28-9; non-academic, 220-8; 
numbers, 228-31; standards, 304-5, 
306; through art forms, 231-7; 
through everyday experience, 17- 
19, 70, 88-9, 91-8, 100-1, 271; 
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through play, 220-1; through 
science, 237-40; to talk, 45-6 

Learning differences, 292, 311 

Learning plateau, at five, 82 

Learning problems, and family diffi- 
culties, 126, 128, 131-2, 136, 140. 
See also School, Home and Family 

Leisure, 200 

Library, home and school, 279-80; 
use of public, 274 

Literature, taste in, 268, 279-81, 308. 
See also Books 

Loneliness when parents 
vorced, 136-7 

Love, and respect for individual, 116; 
child’s need for when frightened 
by a death, 133-34; in home, im- 
portance of to child, 114-16; in the 
family, 116-17, 119, 120 

Loyalties and divorced parents, 137 

Loyalty, group, 161 

Lying, 203-5 


are di- 


MANNERS, 153-6 

Marks, attitude towards, 219, 281-6; 
reasons for, 282. See also Reports 

Marriage-counselling services, 141 

‘Mary Poppins’’ stories, 211 

Masturbation, 42 

Materials. See Creative play 

Maturity, early, 244-5; nines’ to 
twelves’, 244-6 

Mealtimes. See Eating habits 

Middle years, 167-78 

Ministry of Education, 313 

Minority groups, 163. See also Pre- 
judice 

Misbehaviour. 
Discipline 

Modesty, young child’s, 41 

Money, attitudes towards, 152. See 
also Pocket-money and Financial 
problems c 

Mothers with jobs, 116 

Movies, and violence, 167 ` 

Moving, 16, 61, 167, 170; as a crucial 
experience, 130 

Muscular control, 169; and school 
behaviour, 24-3; improves with 
physical growth, 26; learning, 28- 
9; “of nines to twelves, 246-7; of 
sevens, 191-6; of sixes, 181-2, 186 

Music, at five, 83-4; at home, 100; 
hearing and making, 231-4; in 


See Behaviour and 
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later school-years, 270-1, 280-1 
Music lessons, 272; sevens’, 195-6 


New baby. See Baby 

Nines to twelves, 243-65; ethical 
values, 259-60; group conformity, 
247-50; humour, 250; identification 
with authority, 251-2; jealousy, 
260; judgment, 252-3, 256-8; lan- 
guage, 250-2; “laziness,' 258; mus- 
cular control, 246-7; physical 
growth, 243-6; sex differences, 244, 
248, 260-1; social development, 
247-50 

Norms, 21 

Numbers, learning through practical 
application, 228-31 

Nursery school, 50-79, 301, +303; 
creative play, 54-5; discipline in, 
66-70; functions of, 51-4; health 
precautions, 54-5, 65; individual 
child in, 58-60, 62; learning in, 
57-8; parent-teacher co-operation, 
53, 58-60, 62-4, 66, 71; Toutines, 
56-7; schoolroom, 54, 65; when in- 
advisable, 60-62 
Nursery-schoolroom, 54, 65 


OBSERVATION and reading readiness, 
223-4 

Ohio State University, 
School, 243 

Over-protection, 187 

“Over-sensitive"’ child, 131 


University 


PARENT-child 
on, 174-5 

Parent education, 117 

Parents, activities with children, 70, 
214-15, 222; adjustment to child’s 
interests, 295-6; and Education 
Act, 1944, 309; and fives, 108-9; 
and selection for secondary educa- 
tion, 307-11; and sixes, 182-3, 188- 
91; anxiety of, reasons for, 16; as 
absolute authorities, 119; as indi- 
viduals, 117, 164-6; as pals, 249; as 
teachers, 297-8, 305-7; illness of, 
and child, 61, 129-30; interest in 
education, 297; love and reassur- 
ance from, 115-16, 167-8; need for 
self-confidence, 168; over-anxious, 
304-5. See also Family and Home 

Parent-teacher associations, 297, 305, 


relationships, report 


Parent-teacher co-operation, 13-14, 
16, 105-6, 178, 190-1, 204, 218-19, 
282, 286, 297, 305; nursery school, 
53, 58-60, 62-4, 66, 71; obstacles to, 
14-16 

Parental attitudes, 116-25, 173-5; and 
failure in school, 123, 310-11; 
and financial difficulties, 126-9; and 
future guilt-feelings, 123; and 
prejudice, 161-2; and sex educa- 
tion, 205-8; towards modern curri- 
culum, 15-18 

Penmanship. See Writing 

Perseverance, of sevens, 195-6 

Personality tests. See Tests 

Pets, 261 

Pictures, child's, 107-8; small child's, 
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Platoon system, 217 

Play, approved, 29; at home, 51-2, 
307; fives’, 82-4, 87-9; learning 
through, Go, 220-1; nines’ to 
twelves’, 269-70, 277-8; sevens’, 
191, 196-7; sixes’, 187, 191. See also 
Creative play 

Play groups, 50-1; formed by 
parents, 79; supervised, 163 

Play space, 222 

Playground 51, 215; importance to 
eights, 201 

Playmates. See Friends 

Pocket-money, 150-3 

Politeness. See Courtesy and Manners 

Possessions, child's, 221 

Possessiveness, at six, 185 

Practical work, 268, gil 

Praise, fives’ need of, 107; import- 
ance to child, 144-6, 148, 155 
254-6, 259. See also Approval 

Prejudice, 160-2 My ans 

Pre-school child, 26-49; behaviour, 
28; discipline, 33-41; eating habits, 
29-30; jealousy, 35, 38; manners, 
154, 155; muscle control, 28-9; SeX 
education, 41-5; talking, 45°67 
toilet training, 30-1 x 

Pressures, and anti-social benavionas 
203-4; on junior-school child, ja i 
215, 220; on sixes, 180-91; physica 
reaction to, 188 

“Problem” child, 22-3 

Prohibitions, 31-3 

Projects in later school-years, 268 8 

Promotion, attitudes towards, 286- 


— 
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Puberty, average ages, 246 
Punishment. See Discipline 
Puppet plays, 279 


QUESTIONS, importance of, 221-2; of 
fives, 87 


Raplo, 167, 211-13 

Reading, and intelligence tests, 293; 
attitudes toward child’s, 211; for 
fives, 93-4, 101-3; in later school- 
years, 279-80; learning, 14, 193-4, 
220, 221, 225-7; pressure to learn, 
16, 180, 181; readiness, 102, 222- 
5; remedial, 293; slow reader, 
289; teaching methods, 225-7; with 
parents, 213 

Reality, in comics, 210; sevens’ search 
for, 195. 

Reassurance, sixes’ need for, 143-7, 
189-91 z 

Redl, Dr. Fritz, 206 

Rejection, feeling of, 143-7 

Religious education, 163-4 

Reports, 14, 281-6. See also Marks 

Repression, 47-8 

Research, learning to do, 274-5 

Resentment, after loss of parent, 135 

Responsibility, development of, 147- 
50, 151, 152, 153, 156 

Retarded child, potentialities of, and 
parents’ attitudes, 294-5 

Rhythms, 187, 291-4; at five, 83-4 

Routines, nursery school, 56-7 

Royal College of Arts, 313 

Rules, at home, 109; of group, 198. 
See also Authority 


SAFETY habits, 241-2 

School, adaptation to, 170-3; ad- 
monitions about, 180-1; aims of 
modern, 14; and the family, 113; 
buildings, 299-300; choosing a, 298- 
301; difficulty in, and the indivi- 
dual child, 126, 128, 129-30, 131, 
136, 140; discipline, 175-8; enjoy- 
ment of, 197, 266-8; failure in, 123, 
286-8, 311; first days of, 13, 214-7; 
junior, 214-42, 308, 304, 309-10; 
later years of, 266-96; national 
versus private, 298-301; primary, 
299-300, 302-3, 304, 307, 310; Se- 
condary, 302-3, 807-12; visits to, 
140. See also Britain, education in; 


Education, etc; Learning prob. 
lems and Teachers 

School behaviour, 175, 178, 180; and 
rivalry at home, 144, 146-7 

School-leaving age, 312 

School programme, and children's 
interests, 218, 271-2; for eights, 
201; parents’ help in, 214, 305-7 

School curriculum, the arts in, 231- 
2, 234-7; home supplements to, 
214-5, 216-7, 305-6; later school- 
years, 266, 273-81; traditional, 14- 
16 

Schoolroom, junior, 217-8; equipment 
for, 217; nursery school, 54, 65 

Science, experiments, 238; in later 
school-years, 270-13 learning 
through everyday things, 237-40; 
research, 239 

Security, and the new baby, 139-40; 
desire for, as cause of rivalry, 144- 
6; financial, 126-7; in parents’ 
love, 175. See also Anxieties 

Self-confidence, 174; development of, 
253-5; Of fives, 83; of nursery- 
school children, 53-4 

Self-criticism, at eight, 235; at nine to 
twelve, 259; at seven, 192, 196; 
child’s, 286 

Self-discipline, 267, 271 

Self-image, 32, 46, 67, 171, 173-5 

Sevens, growth, 179, 191-7; sex in- 
terests, 205-8 

Sex differences, in behaviour, 248; in 
growth rates, 243; interests of 
nines to twelves, 260-1; interests of 
sixes to eights, 205-8; learning 
about, 41-45 x 

Sex education, nines’ to twelves’, 
262-5 

Sheehy, Emma, 282 

Shyness, at six, 187 

Sisters. See Brothers and sisters 

Sixes, growth, 179-91; sex interests, 
205-8; starting school, 214 

Sixes to eights, arithmetic, 228-31; 
dramatics and story-telling, 227-8; 
eating habits, 241; health informa- 
tion, 240-1; music and art, 231-6; 
reading, 222-7; safety habits, 241- 
2; science, 237-40; self-criticism, 
295 

Skills, at six, 191; at seven, 191, 192; 
through hobbies, 281 
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Slow reader, 289 
“Snow White and Rose Red,” 97 
Social development, nines to twelves, 
247-50 
Social growth, 168, 171-3 
Social studies Programme, 273-5 
Spanking, 36, 124, 158-60 
“Speech, 45-6. See also Language, 
Learning and Accents 
Standards, our common, 121-2; and 
the child's problems, 122-3 
Stealing; 203-5; sixes’, 183; small 
` child's, 151, 152 > 
Stories, children’s, 276-8; for fives, 


4 
Story-telling, 188, 227-8; by sevens, 
194; for fives, go-1, 93-4 
Supervision, of eights, 201; of play, 
269-70; of young child, 51-2 
Symptoms of anxiety, 130-2 


M Tates from Grimm, 96 
Talking, 45-6. See also Language and 
Learning 
Tantrums, 130, 132-9 
Teacher, and children's quarrels, 
161; and individual child, 285; and 
play in later school-years, 269-70; 
and sevens, 192; and traditional 
curriculum, 14-16; as a friend, 15, 
140; children’s attitude towards, 
287; help to parents, 13-14, 16-17; 
importance of, 218-20; in Britain 
today, 297, 298, 299, 300, 305, 
308-10, 312; in infant school, 105- 
6; in junior school, 217-20; 
sery school, 52, 55-6, 58-60, 65-6; 
limitations of, 131; music, 233; 
qualifications, 201-2; responsibility 
for'selecting children for secondary 
school, 308-10; role of," 175-8; 


in nur- 
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salaries, 299; self-confidence, 168; 
shortage, 266. See also Parent- 
teacher co-operation on 

Teacher-student conferences, 286 ; 

Teasing, 131, 170, 171; sevens’, 193} 
sixes’, 183, 185, 190 y 

Television, 211-3 

Tens. See Nines to twelves 

Tests, 291-4, gog-10; achievement, 
293-4, 310; intelligence, 288-9, 291- 
3, 310; personality, 292-3 

There's Music in Children, 232 

Thumb-sucking, 42, 47 

Therapy, and parents’ help, 141; by 
counselling agencies, 140-1; for 
reading difficulty, 194, 293; for re- 
tarded child, 294; when parents 
divorced, 139 

Tolerance in the home, 119-20 

Toys, for fives, 109-10; intensity of 
desire for, 127 

Twelves. See Nines to twelves 


UNDERSTANDING and parenthood, 166 
Upper forms, curriculum of, 266, 
273-81 


VaLues, child's, 120, 
Standards 

Vision and reading, 193-4 

Visiting infant school, 105 

Visual aids, 274 


174, See also 


War, effects of, 81, 167-8 2 

Withdrawal, 174; as self-protection, 
24; of sevens, 193; owing tO 
failure, 219 

Workmanship, standards of, 270-1 

Worries. See Anxiety 

Writing, learning, 182, 275-6. SE? 
also Creative writing 
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